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Wh EN ihe number and variety of English Grammars 
already published, and the ability with which some of them 
are written, are consulered, lillle can be expected from a nfw 
compilation, besides a careful selection of the most nsefil 
matter, and some deyree of iinprovenient in the mode of 
adapting it to the understanding, and j.he g»-adurii progress of 
learners. Tn these respects something,# perhaps, may yet be 
; ione, for the ease and advantage of yoinig persons. 

Ill books designed for the instruction of youth, there is a 
medium to be observed, lietween treating subjects in so ex- 
censwe and minute a Uianner, as to embarrass and confuse 
tlieir mmds, by oflenng too much at o^c^' for tlieir com- 
preliension ; and, on the other hand, conduriing it bv.such 
sliori and general pieceijit« and observations .e: convey’^ 
to them* no clear and precise information. ^ distribution 
of tlie parts, uliieh is eUher defective or irregular, has if,' 
tendeitcy to pej^plex the young unde^^lanlilng, and to retard 
its knoAJedue of tiie ],rincjples of literalure. A distinct 
general view, or outliiu\ of all tlie essential paits of die study 
in which they are engager* a grad^«al aiul judicious supply 
of tliis oullinoi; and o d«i’« arrai^gement ^ot tHe ■divisions 
according to tlieir nataral orwiMiid 4:oiir.cx>t\i| ii[ipear to be 
ainong'^the best means ftf cnlfj:liteiniig the mnuls of*youth, 
and of ’facilitating their acquisition of kno^fledge. The 
(Jornp'ilor of this work, at the same time riftit he has endea- 
* onred to avoid a plan which* may be loo Concise or too 
extensive, defective in its pails or incgular in their dispo- 
sition, ha§ studied to render his subject sufficiently easy, 
intelligible, and cornpieliensivo. JJe dees’ ujt pjo&^me to 
have ixunpietely attamod those objeci^. Hir he has 
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tueoeeded iti tbe attempt, and wherein ho has failed must be 
7 €ferred to the determination of the judicious and candid 
reader* 

The me^od which he his ted, of exhibiting the 
performance iii ciiaracters ot dinc^t sizes, will, lit trusts 
* be conducive to that g%idual and regular jiroccdure, which 
is so fa's curable to the business of iii^truction. The more 
important ruhs, definitions, and obsor\aUons, and which 
are therefore the most profier to be committed to memorj, 
are printed -with a lirge tjpe, while rules and remarks 
that are of less consequence, that cvtind or divpi^ifj the 
ffoncTdl idea, or that as explaiutions, arc contained 

111 the smaller letter : these, or ^lie chief of them, will be 
perused by the studerit to die greatest advantage, if pos 
poned till the general system be completed Tlie use of notes j 
iliid observations, in the common and detached manner, at the^ 
bottom of the pnge, would not, it is imagined, be so hkelv 
to attract the perusal of youth, or admit of so ample and 
regular an illustration, as a continued and uniform order cf 
the seveidl subjeyta. In adopting this mode, care has been 
taken to adjust it so that the whole m-iy be peniised in a con 
nectf d prog ss, or the part contaified in the 1 irger character 
read in order by itself 

« 

With respect to^the definitions and rules, n way not be 
improper more particularly to ob*str\e, that selecting and 
forming them, it has been tho Con pller’s aim to ruider 
them as ex ict and compirl asive, ana, at the s ime tunc, 
as inlcligbl. to young ninds, ^ the nitnrc the subject, 
and the dithc '* ®s*aUen jing U, oulcl idmil In this attempt, 
he has someti’ujes been, unavc^dabl , induced to offep more 
(om. the sschoUr’s memory, than he could otherwise have 
Wished But if In had tolerably succeeded in Ins de^ij^n the 
advantages to \ e dUived froni. it, will, in the end, more than 
compensate the ircoiiveiiiences In lenaid to the notes and 
observations, he may add, that many of them are 'intended, 
not only to explajfi tlie subjects, an'd to illustrUe them by 
comparative vu t t aiso mvit^ the ni&enious s>,udeiit 
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in inquiry and reflection, and to prompt to a more enlargedi 
criticaU and satibflictory re&eaich 

Trom the sentiment ejeijjeraDy admitted^ that a pj;oper setee- 
ion of faulty composition is more mstrujcuve *to the }Oung 
giammirian, than my ?ules and samples of propriety that 
can be en, the Ctfimpiler has been induced to pay pecuhai* 
attention to tins p irt of the subject , and, though the instances 
of falst giammar, iindti the rules of Syntax, are numerous, it 
15 hoped they will not be found too many, when their variety 
and usefulness are considered 

* o 

In a v\oilv v\hich professes itself to be a compilat On, and 
\v4iich, from tlie nitiire anif design qf it, must consist of mi 
terials selected from the w^tings of* otliers, it is scarcely 
necessai to aj olo^i e for the use which the Compiler has 
made of hib pietlecessors labours, or for omitting to insert 
their names 1 rom the alter itions which have been frequently 
made in the sentiments^ ard the danguage, to suit the con- 
nexion, and to adipt them to the parhcular purposes kr 
which the> are introduced and, m many Instances, from the 
uncertainty to whom ih^ passages originally * 
insertion of names could seldom be made >ivith propiie^y 
But if tins could hav^ been, generally done, a vorK ofjLhis 
nature would derne no advantage from equal to the mcon- 
vemence ofiiowding \ iges with a repetition of names 
an 1* itferentes It is, however, proper to acknowleil^e, m 
fneral teims, that Ae suthors to whom the grammatical jiart 
of this comip) ition i& pi *ncipall]| indebted foi^, materials 
are Hams lohnson, Lol^th, PnestleyV Sheridan 

Walter, and Loote * ^ 

Ihe rules and ol •servations respecting Perspicuity, 
contained in the Ajipendix, and whidli a^e, chieffly, ex™ 
tracted from the writings of Blair and Campbell, will, jt is 
presumed, form a pitipei addition to Uie Grammar, Ihc 
•subjects are i ery neipdy related ^ and, tho* study of per 
spicuity and accuracy iu writmg, ap|M3an^ to 

follow that of Oraratear A oompeient £jp!iamtanc« tngfli 
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Ifee principle«i of both, will prepare and qualify the students 
prosecuting those additional iinproveinents lu language m 
which they roay be projierly directed 

On the^ utility and importance the study of Grammar, 
and the principles of C omposition, mv h might be advanced, 
Jbr the eiicouiagement of ^persons in early life to apply them- 
selves to this blanch of learning : but, as the limits of this 
Introduction will not allow of many observations on the sub- 
ject, a few leading sentinients are all that can be admitted 
here with propriety As words are the signs of our ideas, 
and the medium by which we perce ve the sentiments of 
others, and rommunicate our own , and as signs exhibit the 
things which they are intended to represent, more or l^s 
accurately, accoiding as tlieir reel or established conformity Ij 
tiiose things is more or less exact, it is evident, that m pro- 
portion to OUT knowledge of the natuie and properties of 
words, or their relation to each other, and of the r estabhshea 
connexion with the ideas to which they are applied, will be 
the certainty and ease, with which *we transfuse our senti- 
ments mto the m'nds of one another , and that, without a 
J^iow ledge of this kind, we shall frequently be 
^ hazard of irl^pnderstanding others, and of being misunder- 
stood ouTseUes It miy indeed be jusjJy asserted, that many 
of CRl! differences in opinion amonerst men, with the dispyjtes, 
contentions, and alAihations of heart, which hqve too often 
proceeded from such differences, have been occasioned ^y a 
want of proper skill in the connexion an^ meaning of words, 
and by a tenacious roisap|^licatioi^ af language 

One of tfie supports, whij} i the recoininendation of 
this study can I'^c^ve, in ^mall compass, may be derived from 
the followii^g senfiments of an eminent and candid wnlrf" on 
language and composition All that regads the study of 
composition, merits Ihe higher .attention upiJti this account, 
that it IS intimately connected with toe improvement of our 
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intellectual powers. For I must be allowed to say that^wfka 
we are employed, after a proper manner, in the study of com 
position, we are cultivating the understanding itself. The 
study of arranging and expressing our thoughts wkh propriety, 
teadies to think, as^ \'^ll as to speak, accurately/' 

Q 

Before the clos^ of this Introduction, it may no^ be super 
ftuous to observe, that the Compiler of the following work 
has rio interest in it, but that which arises ftrom the hope that 
it will prove of some advantage to young persons, and relieve 
the labours of those who are employed in their education. 
Tie wishes to promote, in some degree, the cause of virtue, ai 
well as of learning ; and, with fhis view, he has been studious, 
(hrough the whole of llie work, not only to avoid every 
example and illustration, wliich might have an improper effect 
on th3 minds of youth; but also to introduce, on many 
occasions, such as have a moral and religious tendency. His 
attention to objects, of so much importance will, he trusts, 
meet the approbation of every well-disposed reader. If they 
were faithfully regarded in all books of Question, they would 
doubtless contnbute very materialfy to the order and happiness 
of society, by guarding the innocence, and ^uerishing the 
virtue, of the rising generation. * 

Holdgatet near York, — 1709. > 


ADV^TtSEMENT TO THIS EDITION. 

Tlie former editions of this grkmmar^ repeived considerable 
alterations and additions ;^dt wo?ks of tliis^^nature admit of 
repeated improvements, afld are, perhapk, never complete. 
I'he author, solicitous to render his book more worthy of the 
encouraging approbation bestowed on by the public, has 
again revised the work with care and attention. The new 
edition, he hopes^will be found much improved. The addi- 
tions, which are very .considerable^ are,, chiefly, such as are 
calculated to expand the learner's views of the subject ; to 
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otjviate objections ; and lo render the study of grammar both 
easy and interesting. '1 his edition contains also a new and 
enlarged system of parsing; copious lists of nouns, arranged 
according tc their gender and numbep; and many notes and 
observations, which serve to extend, or p explain, particular 
rules and positions*. 

The writer is sensible that, after all his endeavours to 
elucidate the principles of the vvork, there arc few of the divi- 
sions, an*angements, definitions, or rules, against which critical 
ingenuity cannot devise plausrble objections. The subject is 
attended with so much intricacy, and admits of vie\^s so 
various, that it was not possible to render every part of it 
unexceptionable ; or to accommodate the work in all respec^-s 
to the opinions and prej^s’^essior'is of every grammarian and 
teacher. If the author has adopted that system which, on the 
whole, is best suited to the nature of the subject, and con- 
formable to the sentiments of the most judicious grammarians; 
if his reasonings and illustrations, respecting particular points, 
are founded on just principles, and the peculiarities of the 
Knglish language ; i»e' has, perhaps, done all that could rcason- 
ayv-.-v. « .;wjted in a work of this nature ; and he may 
'wairantably indulge a hope, that the book will be still n.ore 
extensively approved and circulated. r. 


* The author concf'ivfs tli.U lUt* ocoammal eiio nut s, ‘.hrough the 

.x>ok, and ititemlcd to illustrate ami support a nninbi'r of iiiipottant grain- 
nalU'rfl points, will not, to pvrwuis of iippenr tobedryaii.i 

useless di^cURsioni. He is potsii.uh'd that, by siicb person-, tlioy will be 
read with alteul^Y>n^ And he pioMU^es that lUvse stncimes will gratif} theii 
t.nnoHity, »iiniiil.ite appjirt'iw, art' give suj^ity and j'rrniansnce to li#'» 
Cianin.si.i(t! kiiowlti<!;irc' ' 
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, * *■ * 
English Guajimar the art of speaking 

and writing the Jinglisli huiguage with propriety. 

!t is divided into lonr parts, \ \z. OiirnoGRAPH Y, 

IvFYMOLOGy, Syntax, and Pitosoov. 

Tills division may bfi rendered more intcllieible to yoini«:i; 
minds, by obseryinLy, in ^tlier swords, tliiU Gruiniriar ireat^', 
/int^ of tlie form and sound of the letters, the combination 
ot»letters into sylUiblcs, and syll.iMos into words; aeconti^i/, 
of the different sorts of words, thefr various motlifi cations, 
and tlielr dfrivalion; thirdlj/y of the union und rii^lit order 
of wards in the fonnaiion of a sentence ; and, lustli/, of t’ne 
just pronunciation, and poeticol construction of sentences. 

PAllT I. 

ORTHOGR/M'HY. 

CiiAi'TER 1, Of the Lclte7 s, 


Scci. 1. Of the vLiture if the httersy and of u perfect 
iilph(J>c(. 

An arti(!iilalc sound is tTie soiiwd of tlie human 
7oice, formed by the organs of S])ecch| • 

Orthography teaches tlic nature acd powers of 
' iters, and tlio just method of spacing words. 

A letter is tlic first principle, or l(5ast part, of a 
word. 

The letters of the English language, called the 
En|,|Iish Alp))abet„are t\veiity-s*K in^nuinber. 
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The following is a list of the Anglo-Saxon, Roman, 
Italic, and Old English Characiers. 

« f 


Saxon. 

Roman. 

Italic. ' 

old Kn^Llsh. 

Name. 

Clip. 

Small. 

Cap. 

Small. 

C.[F. 

SluaU, 

• m 



x 

a 

A 

a 

A 

a 

’ a 

•4 

au 

jj 

b 

B 

’ b 

B 

h 

a 

It 

bee. 

D 

-1 

c 

c 

C 

c 

iit 

C 

see. 

D 

b 

D 

d 

D 

d 

m 

H 

dee.^ 

e 

e 

E 

e 

E 

• e 

'US 

e 

ee. 

F 

F 

F 

f 

F 

f 


f 

?/• 

c 

5 

G 

g 

Q 


Cl 

9 

jee. 

J3 

h 

II 

h 

H 

h 

m 

IJ 

aitch. 

I 

i 

I 

i 

1 

i 

s 

i 

i or eye 



J 

j 

J 

j 

n 

\ 


K 


K' 

k 

K- 

k 

u 

n 

bay. 

L 

1 

L 


L 

1 

?! 

i 

el. 

TO 

m 

M 

m 

M 

m 

m 

ni 

em. 

N 

11 

N , 

n 

N 

n 

Ha 

n 

cn. , 

0 . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

© « 

0 

0 . 

P 

P 

P 


P 

V 

n 

V 

pee. 


\ 

Q 

tj 

Q 

y 


cr 

cue. 

R 

Pm R 

I 

J{ 

/ 

i« 

tV 

ar. 

S 

As, 

fs 

S 

r 

S' 

i & 

ess. 

T 

■c 

T 

, 1 

T 

t 

ST 

t 

tee. 

D 

^7/ 








U 

u 

U ' 

n 

U 

u 

ill 

u 

H or you. 


V 

V . 

V 

V 

V 

V 

It 

vee. 

W 

> 

w ' 

w 

}V 

w 

aai 

Ui 

double a. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

eks. 

V 


Y 

.V 

Yr 

V 

V- 

V 

wp. 

2 

7/ 

Z 

* 7, 

Z 

z 

*5 ■ 

? 

zed. * 
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A perfect alphabet of the English language, and, in- 
deed^ of every other language, would contain a nunriber of 
letters, precisely equal to the nuin'{)er of simple articulate 
sounds belonging to ifAe language. Every siqjple sound 
would have its diiStinct Scharacter ; and that chdracter be 
the representative of n6 other soimd. BnJL this is far from 
being the state of «lhe Knglisli alphabet. It has more ori- 
ginal sounds than distinct significant letters ; and, conse- 
quently, some of these letters^ are made to represent; not 
one sound alone, but several sounds. This will appear by 
**efiec^mg, that the sounds signified by the united letters 
t/if shj 7igf are elementary^, and’ have no single approj>riate 
characters, in our alpliabjgt ; and that the letters a and u 
represent the different sounds heard in hat, hate, hall; and 
jn l/utf hull, 7nule, 


To eKphiin this 

subject more 

fully to the learners, we 

shall set down the 

characters made use of to represent all 

the elementary articulate 

sounds of our language, as nearly 

in the manner and 

order of the 

present English alphabet 

as the design of the 

1 subject will aumile; ^and shall annex to 

each character the syllable or word, 

which contains its proper 

and distinct sound. 

And here it will be proper to begin with 

the vowels. 



9 

lAttiMh dciiuiiiig the 



JVordB contain 11 , tlip 

i.ui j'lo ruivids. 

t 


Biniplc BomniR 

r- 

ns 

heard in 

fate. 

a 

as 

in 

feU. 

a 

as 

in 

Hi'' 

a ‘ 

as 

fn 

. w- 

e 

as 

* 2W* 

* me. 

e 

"Oi 

• in 

• ^ met. * 

i 

fif 

in 

pine. 

1 

as 

in 


o 

(r$ 

in 

■ no. 


. as 

m 

not 

0 

as 

in 

move. 


as 

in* 

mule. 
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firtters denotins; the Words cuntaiiiui^ tiifc 

simple sDatiflg. <siiiiplo souiidu 

M <' 4 « heard in tu b. 

u a$ in bull. 

r ^ 

By this list it appears, lliat there ai-e in tlie English 
IaTip:uag*e fourteen simple < vowel soik'ids ; but as i and u, 
when prontninced long, may be consicb^red as diphthong?, 
or diphthongal vowels, our language, strictly speaking, con- 
tains but twelve simple vowel sounds; to represent which, 
we have only five distinct characters or letters. Jf a in far 
is the same specific sound as a ii\ fat ; and u in bull, the 
same as o in moiu., which is ..h? opitfioii of some grammarians; 
then there are but ten original vowel sounds in the En^li.sh 
language. 

The following list will show the sounds of the consonant's. 


being in number twenty-two. 


. ' 

b<niera (Ictxamg the 



Wordu rontainin!; the 

Hnunds. 



siinpli: s. n.!'*". 

b 

as he&rd in 

bay, tnb. 

(1 

as* 

in 

(lay, svul. 

f 

an 

in 

off, for. 

V 

as 

in 

f van, love. 

g 


in 

egg, go. , 


us 

in 

hop, ho. 

k 

as 

in 

kilfifjpk. 

1 

as 

m 

lap, ait. 

n} 

. as 

in 

piy, iiiUm. 

n 

as 

in 

no, on. 

P 

as 

in 

phi, map. 

r 

os 

IK 

rap, cry. 

•li » 

as 

in 

so, lass. 

Z '' 

as 

in 

zed, buzz. 

t 

' as 

in 

top, mat. 

^';w 

its 


wo, will. 



Jii 

ye, yes. 

* Some girtjr'iiir.iri<ni 

S HUppOfiO A to 

iii?rh 

; only nn a «. pir.it ion, or hieatliiug^ 

.>'tt it Apft«.ur t(i he a 

r‘i&iiiict sotirul, and 

formed m a paitioular matins'’, by 

he '■rgrtrit or ipet'ch^ 



Eui yrtV/i j Fr%taM *'• n- 
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U'tterB denoting the 
Bunple si>nnd«i 

. «g 
sb 
th 
it\ 
zh 


ui keurJin * 
^ in 

ait m 

IfS w ^ 

as in 


Words denoting . 
si/aple Bounds. 

ing, sing. 
sJiy, '^sh. . 
thin, thick, 
tlien, them, 
pj ensure. 


Several letters marked in -thp English alphabet, as con- 
sonants, are either superfluous, or represent, not simple, but 
complex sounds. C, for instance, is superfluous in both 
Its so\mds ; the one being ex]»iessed ly k, and the other 

by J 5 . G, in the soft pronuiicialion, i5> not a simple, but a 

conifilcx sound; as a^c proiiourv-ed nidge, J is unne- 
cessary, because its sound, ifnd that' of the soft g, are in 

our lanc^uage the same. Qf with its attendant u, is either 
complex, and resolved into kwy as in (f unfit ^ ; or unne- 
cessary, because its sound is the same with /<, as an opaque. 
X 18 compounded of g&y as in eaample ; or of ksy as m 
expect, ^ 

Eroni the preceding representation, it appears to be a 
point of considerable iinyoriancc that every learner of the 
I'higlish jahguage should be taught to pronotTnee perfectly, 
and with facility, eveiy •nginal simple sound that belong.s^o 
It. a timely and judicious care in.^this respect, tlie 

voice will be*' prepared tef utter, with ease and accuracy, 
every .combination of sounds ; and fciught to avoid that 
confused and imperfect manner of pronouncing words, 
wiiich accompanies, througli lif(f*,.*many persons, ^’ho iiave 
not, in this respect, been properly^ instructed at an early 
penoti. 

Letters are dkided'into Vowels aiul Consonants. 
A Vowel i.s an artienVate sound, tHat can be 
perfectly uttered by. itself ; as, <7, e, o; which are 
formed vVitbout the help rif any other sound. 

A consonant is an articulate found, which can 
not be perfectly uttered without Uie^help of a 
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vowel ; as, J, d, /, I ; which require vowels to ex- 
press them fully, * * 

The y^owcls are, a, and sometimes w 

and y* ' * '* 

W and y are consonants when they begin a word 
or syllable ; but in ever}-^ other' situation they are 
called vowels. ^ . 

It is generally ackno^A^ledged b} the best grammarians, 
that w and y are consonants when they begin a syllable or 
w’ord, and vowels when f they^ end one. That they are 
consonants, when used as initials, seems to be evident 
from their not admiuing the article an before then., as 
it would be imjiroper to say an walnut, an yard, Slc. ; 
and from their following a vowel without any hiatus or 
difficulty of ntteiance; as frosty wdnter, rosy youUi. lliat 
they are vowcU in other situations, appears trom their re- 
gularly taking the sound of other towels; as w has the 
exact sound of w^in saw, few, now, &c. ; and y that of i, in 
hymn, fly, crystal, &.c. See the letters W and Y, pages 30 
and 31 * 

e preseiYt the following as more exaq^ and philosophical 
definitions of a vowel and consonanti 

A vowel lb a>iniple, articulate sound, perfect in itself, and 
formed by a conliinied effusion of the breath, and a certain 
conformation of the mouth, without any alteration in the posi- 
tion, or any motion of the organs of s]ieech, from the moment 
the vocal' so and commeno-^s, till it ends. 

A consonant is a simple, articulate sound, imperfect by 
itself,' but >*hich, joined w^th a vowel, forms a complete 
sound, by a particular motion or contact of the organs of 
speech. 

Some graiiimarians subdivide vowels into the simple and 


* TUe 0tlera w aud,y are of an ainDigaoui^iutare ; being conaonants at thf 
beginning of worcl^, and vuweU at the end. Emc^clopadt* Britanmca. 
WALKER S C itical hronoaticmg Dictioriary, page 24. * 

PERRY'S iLnsUtili Dictionary, Preface, page 7 • > 
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t!ie comjmtnd, Bui there does not appear to be any founda- 
tion for the distinction. Simplicity^is essentiH to the nature 
of a vowel, which excludes every degree of mixed or com 
pound sounds. It reqifires, according to the defhiition, but 
one conformation of tlie &gans of speech to form it ; and ito 
motion in the organs, wlTilst ii is foftning. 

Consonants are divided into mutes and semi- 
vowels. ^ 

The mules cannot be sounded al all without the 
aid of a vowel. TJiey are dy k, and c and 

ff hard. • • 

The semi-vowels have an imperfect sound of 
themselves. Tliey are /, v, s, c, and 

c and y soft. 

Four of the semi-vowels, namely, m, n, r, are 
also distinguished by the name of liquid s, from 
their readily uniting with other consonants,, and 
flowing as it were into their sounds • 

We iiave sliown above^that it is essential to the nature 
of a consonant, that it cannot be fully uttertfd without the 
aid of a vowel. We may furtlier observe, that even the nu7)^$ 
of th# consonants, as they are pronounce^ in reciting ilje 
alphabet, roqifirethe help eff vowels to express them. In pro- 
nouncing the names of the mules the assistant vowels fotloxo 
tlie consonants : as, ?€, pc, du iift- in pronouncing the 
names of the semi-vowels, the vojvels generall}* fttreds the 
consonants : as, ttf) c/, em, cn, ac, cs,ex. Tl^e exceptions are, 
ce, ve^ zed. , ^ i * • 

This <iistinction between the naiurt and the of a 

consonant is of ^reat importance, and i^ieuld be well ex- 
plained to the pupil. They are frequently ednfounded by 
writers on grammar. Observations and reasoning on the 
names are often applied to explain \.he nature of a conso- 
nant ; and, by tliis means, the student is led into error and 
perjJeiity, respecting these elements of •languiige. It should 
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be impressed on Ins mind that the name of every consonant 
is a complex sound ; but that the consonant itself is al'ways a 
tiwpU sound. 

Some wtitQPs have described the mutes and semi- vowels, 
with their subdiNisions, nearly in tUe following manner 

ITte mutes are those consonants Whose sounds cannot be 
protracted, Tlie semi-vowels^ such w’lio >6 sounds can be con- 
tinued at pleasure, partaking of the nature of vowels, from 
which they derive their name. 

The mutes may be subdivided into pure and impure. 
The pure are those whose sounds cannot be at pro- 
longed : they are /c, /j, t. The impure, are those whose 
sounds may be continued, thoug.h for a very sliort space ; 
they are 

The serni-\o\vels may be subdivided into vocal and aspi- 
ra/ccl. The \ocal are those wliieh are formed by tli« 
voice ; the a^iiiraled, those formed by the breath. There 
are eleven vocal, an<l five aspirated. 'J'he vocal are /, »w, 
w, r, 'V, Wf y, z, tk flat, 2/1, ng ; the aspirated, J\ li, s, 
^// sharp, ji//. ' 

The vocal semi-vowels may be subdivided into pure and 
impure, 'Ibe^ pure are those which are formed entirely by 
the voice; the impure, such as have aaHnixture of brealli 
with the voice. There are seven pure — /, n, w, y, ng ; 
four impure — v, z; tk fiat, zh. 

A. diplilln ng is the imion of two vowels, pro- 
no ^itCed by a single impulse of ifec voice; in 

beat. <?// i it sound. 

A iriphtboisg is the union of Ibrco vcnvels, pr-.- 
oounced in' like manner*, as T.v// in bean, iew in 
view. 

. A proper. diphthong ic that in uliicli both ll 0 
vowels are soimded ; as, oi in voice, on in ounce, 
r An improper diphthong has bnt r.i e of tho vowels 
sotmded ; %s, ea in eagle, oa in boat., 

Kacb of d.e diphthongal letters Was, doubtless, originally 
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lieard in f-ttinouncing the words which coniain them* 
Though tins is not the case at preseiit, with lespect to many 
of them these combinations still retain the name of diphthongs; 
but, to distinguish them^ they are marked by*JLlie term 
wipioper. As the diphtlipng derives its name and nature from 
its sound, and not from its letters, and properly denotes a 
double vowel sound, no union of two vowels, whet? one is 
silent, can, in strictness, be entitled to that appellation ; and 
the single letters i and Uy when pronounced long, must, in this 
view^ he considered as diphthongs. The triphthongs, having at 
most but two sounds, are n^rely ^cular, and are, therefore, by 
some grammarians, classed with diphthongs. 


Sect. 2. General ohervations on the ioundi of the let'eTe, 

A. 

A has four sounds ; the long or slender, the broad, the 
short or open, and the middle. 

The long ; as in name, basin, creation. 

The broad ; as m call, wall, all. 

The middle ; as in far, farm, father. 

Tl?e dijihll^oug oa generally sounds Ib^se a short in pro- 
per names; as Balaam, Canaan, Isaac; but not in Baal, 
Gaal* % 

Ae has the sound of long c. It is sometimes found in 
Latin words* Some authors f^tain llys fofm ; aenigma, 
ffiquator, &c ; hut others have laid it aside and write enigma, 
Cesar, Eneas, &c. • • * 

The di]>hthong(^i has exactly the long slender sound of a ; 
as in pail, tail, &vC. ; ywnounced pale, tal^, except plaid, 
again, raillery, fountain, Briiain, and a few otlTers, 

Au is generally sounded like the broad a : as in taught, 
iiaught, Sc. Sometimes like the short or open a ; as in aunt, 
’^aunt. gauntlet, &c. It has the sound of long o iu,hautbny, 
.'uid that of •) short in laurel, laudanum, &c ^ # 
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Aw has always the sound of broad a ; an in bawl, jcrawl, 
craw*. f. 

Ay, like its near relation ai, is pronounced like the lon^, 
slender sound of a ; as in pay, day^ delay. 

B 

t 

B keeps one unvaried sound, at the beginning, middle, and 
end of words ; as in baker, number, rhubarb, &o. 

In some words it is silent; as in thumb, debtor, subtle, &c. 
In others, besides being silent, it lengthens the syllable^ as in 
climb, comb, tomb. 


C ' 

C has two diflferent sounds. 

A hard sound like A, before a, o, m, r /, / ; as, in cart, cot- 
tage curious, craft, tract, cloth, &c. ; a^'d wlien it ends a 
syllable ; as in victim, flaccid. 

A soft sound like s, before e, j, and y generally ; as in 
centre, face, civil, cj mbal, mercy, &c. It has sometimes the 
sound of sh ; as in ocean, social. 

C is mute in czar, czarina, victiiais, &c. 

C, says Dr. Johnson, according to English orthography, 
never 'jnds a word ; and therefore we find in our best dic- 
tionaries, stick, block, publick, politick, &c. But many 
writers of latter years omit the k in words of two oi more 
syllables ; and this practice is gaining ground, though it is 
productive, of irregularities ; such as writing mimic and 
mimickry ; traffic and trafficking. 

Ch is comiuoiVIy soui^ded "like tch as in church, chin, 
chaff,' charter ; but in words derived from the Greek, has 
the sound of A ^ as in chymist, scheme, chorus, chyle, distich ; 
and in foreign . namCS ; as Achish, Baruch, Knoch, &c. 

Ch, in come words derived from the iTench, takes the 
sound of sk ; os in chaise, chagrin, chevalier, machine. 

Ch in arch,® before a vowel, sounds like h; as in arch- 
angle archive, Archipelago; except 5.i arched, archery^ 
archer and aasK-enemy ; but before a consonant it always 
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50UDd9 like tch ; as in archbishop, archduke^ archpresb^er 
&c. CA silent in schedule^ schisn^ and yacht. 

I) keeps one unitorm sound, at the beginning, middle, 
and ond of words ; as m death, bandage, kindred ; unless it 
may be said to havl the sound of in stuffed, tripped &c., 
stuft, tript, &c ^ 

£ 

£ has three different sounds. 

A long sound ; as in scheme, ^ebe, severe. 

A short sound ; as in meg, bed, clemency. 

i?n obscure and scarcely peg^eptibl^ sound ; as, open, lucre 
participle. 

It has sometimes the sound of middle a ; as in clerk, serjeant ; 
and sometimes that of short i ; as in England, ygs, pretty. 

£ is always mute at the end of a word, except in mono- 
syllables that have no other voweJ ; as, me, he, she ; or in 
substantives derived from the Gre'^k ; catastrophe, epi- 
tome, Penelope. It is used to soften and modify the fore- 
going consonants; as, force, rage, since, oblige; or to 
lengtheil the preceding vowel; as, can, cane; pin, pine; 
roh, robe. • • 

THb diphthpng ea is generally sounded like e long ; as m 
appear, beaver, creature, &c. It has also the sound of short 
e ; aS in breath, me?glow, treasure. And it is sometimes pro- 
nounced like the long and slender a f as in bear, break, great. 

Elau has tlie sound of long o ; in begu, flambeau, port- 
manteau. In beauty and its co'tnpounds it fia§ the sound of 
.lorig'u. • • * 

£ 7 , in general, sounds*the same as long and* slender a ; as 
in deign, vein, neighbour, &c. It has the* soun^ of long e m 
seise, deceit, receive, either, neither, &c. It is 'sometimes pro- 
nounced like short t ; as m foreign, forfeit, sovereign, &c. 

£0 is pronounced like e long ; as in people ; and some- 
tlmesHke e short; as in leopard, jeopardy. It has«alsothe 
sound of short u ; as in dungeon, sturgeon, jbi«cheon, 
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& is always ^loiindad like long n or ew : as in feud, deuce. 

EW is almost al.way^ pronounced like long u : as in few, 
new, dew. 

when, the accent is on it, is klways pronounced like a 
long; as bey, grey, gonvey; except 4n key ley, where it 
is mounded like long e. ‘ 

"When this diphthong is unaccented, it takes the sound of e ' 
long ; as, alley, valley, barley. 

ii 

F 

F keeps one pure unvaried sound at the beginning, middle, 
and end of words ; as, fancy, mufti n, mischief, &c. ; except in 
of, in which it has the flat sound of ov ; but not in com- 
position ; as, whereof, thereof, Sw. We should not pronounce, 
a wive’s jointure, a calve’s head; but a wife's jointure, a 
calfs head. 


* G 

G has two sounds ; ohe hard ; as in gay, go, gun ; the 
(kber soft ; as in, gem, giant. 

At the end of a word it is always hard ; as in bag, snug, 
ftog. It is hard before a, o, w, I, aad r ; as, game, gone, gull, 
glory, grandeur. 

G before e, i, and y, is soft ; as in' genius,. gesture, ginger, 
Egypt ; except 'in get, gewgaw, (ingei, craggy, and ‘some 
others. 

G is mute before n ; as in gnash, sigi^,, foreign, See. 

Gn, at the end of ti word, or syllable accented, gives 
the preceding vowel a l<kig sound ; as in nsign, impugn, 
oppugn, impregu, impugned ; pronounced impune, im* 
prene, &c. * ,r» «- *■ , 

GA, at the' beginning of a word, has the sound of the 
hard g ; as, ^i^hosU ghastly ; in the middle, and sometimes 
at the end, it is quite silent; as in right, high, plough, 
mighty. 

At the and it has often tlie sound of f ; as in laugh, cough 
tougn. Sometimes onfy the g is sounded ; as in but^ 
burgher it ' * 
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H - ^ * 

The sound signified by this letter, as .before observed^ 
an articulate sound, and not merely an aspiration. It is 
heard in the 'words hat, horse, Hull. It is seld^ *qiute at 
the beginning of a -wford. ^t is always silent Inter r; as 
rhetoric, rheum, rhubarb. * * i , 

H final, preceded Wy a vowel, is always silent ; asT ah 1 
hah ! oh ! foh ! Sarah, Messiah. 

From the faintness of the sound of this letter, in many 
words, and its total silence in others, added to the negligence 
of tutors, •and the inattention of pi^ils, it has happened, that 
many persons have become almost incapable of acquiring its 
just and full pronunciation. • It is, therefore, incumbent on 
teachers to be particularly care^l to uginilcate a clear and 
distinct utterance of this sound. 

. I 

I has a long sound ; as in fine ; and a short one ; as in fin« 
The long sound is always marked *by the t final in mono- 
syllables ; as thin, thine ; except give, live* , Before r it is 
often sounded like a short u ; as flirt, first. In some words 
it has the sound of e long; as in machine, bombazine, 
magazine. * 

The diphthong ia is frequently sounded like ya ; a» in 
christiaif, filial, poniard ; pronounced christ-yJh, fee. It has 
sometimes the sound of short t; as in carriage, marriage, 
pari iam Alt. % * 

Je sounds general like e long; as in grief, thief, gre- 
nadier. It has aiso the sound of loifg i ; a^in die, pie, lie.* 
and sometimes that of short %; as In siei/e. • 

leu has the sound of long u ; as in lieu, adienf purlieu. 

Jo, when the accent is upon the first vowel,* forms two 
distinct syllables ; as, priory, violet, violent. Tte terminations 
twn and sion, are sounded exactly like the verb sliun ; except 
when the t is preceded by s oi .r;- as in question, digestion, 
combustion, hnixtion, &rc. * ^ ' 

The triphthong iou is sometimes pronounced distinctly in 
two syllables; as in bilious, various, "absteniious. But 
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&ese vowels oftpti coalesce into one syllable ; os in pracione, 
facdoRS, noxious. « 

• . J • 

J is ^rdilounced exactly like except in halleluiah, 

where it is pronounced Jike 3/. • 

K 

K has the sound of c hard, and is used before e and t, 
where, according to English analogy, c would be soft; as 
kept, king, Skirts. It is not sounded before n; as in knife, 
knclJ, knocker! It is never doubled ; except in ihibakkuk ; 
but f is used before it, to shorten the vowel by a double con 
sonant ; as, cockle, pickle, sucker. 

. ^ L 

X has always a soft liquid . sound ; as in love, billow 
quarrel. It is sometimes mute ; as in half, talk, psalm 
The custom is t? doable the I at the end of tnonosyllables 
as, mill, will, fall ; except where a diphthong precedes it ; as 
hail, toil, soil. ^ 

Lcy at the end of words, is pronounced like a weak el ; in 
which the e is almost mnte ; as,^ablc, shuttle. 

" • M ' • 

M has always the same sound ; as, murmur, monumental 
except in com](hrolIer, which is proDOunced cjmtroller'. 

N 

N has two soundt ; the one pure as in man, net, noble ; 
the othtr e ringing souq^l like ng ; as in thaiilf, banquet, &c. 

iV is mute when it ends, a syllable, and is preceded by m ; 
as, hymn, autumn. 

Ib.e* participial ing must always have its ringing sound ; 
as, writing, reading, speaking, feome'writers have supposed 
that when Upg is preceded by zng, it should be pronounced in ; 
ELS, singing, bringing, should be sounded sifigin, bringin\ 
but, as it is a good rule, witli respect to pronunciation, to 
adhere to 'the • written words, unless custom has clearly 
decided oth^rwisef it does not «eem proper to itdopt this 
iunovationu 
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d ha& a long sound ; as in note, bone, obed ent, over; and 
a short one ; as in not, Jot, trot , 

It has sometimes the short sound of u ; as, son, come, at- 
torney. And in some Vords it ft sounded like oo ; as in 
prove, move, behove^ and often like au ; as in nor, for, lord. 

The diphthong oa is regularly pronounced as tlie long sound 
of 0 ; as in boat, oat, coal ; except *fi broad, abroad, groat, 
where it hikes the sound of broad a ; as, abrawd, &.c. i)c 
has th(j»soun(i of single c. It is sometimes long ; as in foetus, 
Anttcci ; and sometimes short; as in qaconoinics, ceciimenical 
111 doe, foe, sloe, toe, tliroe^ hoe, and bilboes, it is sounded 
exactly like long o. ^ 

ih has almost universally the doifble sound of a broad and 
e long united, as in boy ; as boil, toil, spoil, joint, point, 
anoint; which should never be pronounced as if written bile, 
spile, tile, ♦ 

Oo almost always preserves its long regular sound ; as in 
nioou, soon, food. It has a shorter soimd^i^ wool, goob, foot, 
and a few others. In blood and flood it sounds like short u. 
Door and floor should aFways be pronounced as if written 
dore and florc, 

- The diphthong ou has six different sounds. The flrat arid 
prop^'r souikI, is equivalept to ow in do^f n ; as in bound, 
found, surround. 

The second is llJl.t of short u; as in enougli, trouble, 
journey. , 

The third i^ that of oo ; as iii so^p, youth, touniameut. 

The fourth is that of long o’,' as* in Ihoif^h, mourn, poul- 
.tice. • • . 

The fifth is that.of- short o, as in cough, trough. 

The sixth is that of awe ; as^in ought, Brought, thought. 

Ow is generally sounded like on in thou ; as in brown^ 
dowry., shower. It ha*> also the sound of long o ; ^as in snow, 
grown, bestow. , , 

Thq, diphthong oi/ is^ but aitother fiym for oi aiidp is pro- 
nounced exactly like h • 

B 2 
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Phas always the same sound, except, perliaps, in cup- 
board, where it sounds^ like- 5. U is sometimes mute; as in 
psalm, psalter, Ptolemy ; and between m and t ; as tempt, 
empty, presvimptuous. ^ 

Ph is generally pronounced llls&f; £fi? in philosophy, phi- 
lanthropy, Philip. " ^ 

In nephew and Stephen, it has the so\and of v. In apoph- 
thegm, j)hthisis, phthisic, and phthisical, both letters are 
entirely dropped. 

Q 

Q is always followed by u ; as quadrant, queen, quire. 

Qm is sometimes sounded like k ; as, conquer, liquor, risque. 

H 

♦ 

R has a rough sound ; as in Home, river, rage ; and a 
smooth one ; as in bard, card, regard. 

Pe, at the end of many words, is pronounced like a weak 
er ; as in theatre, sepulchre, mass^re. 

S 

S has two different sounds. 

A soil and flat sound like z ; as^ besom, nasal, dismal. 

A sharp hissing sound ; as saint, sister, cypnis. 

It is always sharp at the beginning of words. 

At the end of words it takes the soft sounds as, his, was, 
trees, eyes; except in the words this, thus, us, yes, rebus, 
surplus, &c. ; and in words terminating 'with om. 

It soux^ds like z before ion, if a vowel goes before; as, 
intrusion ; but like s sharp'^, if it follows a consonant ; as, con- 
version, It gils6 sounds like z before e mute ; as, amuse ; 
and before y filial ; as rosy ; and in' the words bosoip, desire^ 
wisdom, &c. 

S is mute in isW, island, demesne, viscount.' 

T 

T has its customary sound; as in take, temptation, 
before a voi ^el has the sound of sk ; as in salvation ; except in 
inch words as titsxie, &ixa, &C., and Anless an s goes Wore ; 
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as, question ; and excepting also derivatives from words 
ending in ty ; as, mighty, mightier. • 

Th has two sounds:, the one soft and flat; a% thus^ 
whether, lioatlien : the^other«hard and sharp ; as, thing, think, 
breath. • ^ 

Thy at the begiunii^ of words, is sharp; as, in thank, thick, 
thunder: except in that, then, thus, thither, and some 
others. Thy at the end of words, is also sharp ; as, death, 
breath, mouth : except in with, booth, beneath, &c. 

Thy in the middle of words, is sharjj ; as panther, ortho- 
dox, misanthrope : except viorth)^ farthing, brethren, and a 
few others. 

Thy between two vowels, is generaljy flat in words purely 
English ; as, father, heathen, td^ether, neither, mother. 

Thy between two vowels, in words from the learned lan- 
guages, is generally sharp ; as, apathy, sympathy, Athens, 
theatre, apothecary, 

Th is sometimes prontjjjnced like simple t; as^JThomas, 
thyme, Thames, asthma. 

U 

U has. three sounds, viz. 

A long sound ; as in giule, tube, cubic. 

A ^ort sound ; as in dull, gull, custard.' ^ 

An obtuse sbund, like oo*; as in bull, full, bushel. 

Thtw strangest deviation of this letter from its natural sound 
is in the words busy, business, bury, and burial ; which are 
pronounced bizzy, bizness, berry, a^d berrial. • • 

A is now often used before \^ords begiiftiing with u long, 
and an always before those that begin with ^ shorl^ as a 
union, a- university, a useful Sook ; an uproar^* an «sher, an 
umbrella. ’ ’ ^ . 

The diphthong m, has sometimes the sound &f wa ; as in 
assuage, persuade, antiquary. It has also the sound of 
middle a ;• as in guard, guardian, guarantee. 

Ve is often sounded like voc ; as nn qutnoh, querist, con- 
quest *11 has also the sound of long wf as lUioue, hue, ague. 
In a few words, it is pronounced like e ahort *as m truest 
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guess. In some words it is entirely sunk ; as in antique; ob- 
lique, prorogue, catalogue, dialogae, ike. 

Ut is frequently pronounced ivi;^ as in languid, anguish, 
extinguisJu ' It has sometimes tl^ sound of i long ; as in 
guide, guile, disguise ; and somelipies that of i short ; as 
in guilt, guinea, guildhall. In some words it is sounded like 
long It ; as in juice, suit, pursuit : and after r, like oo ; as in 
bruise, fruit, recruit. 

"Vo is pronounced like wo ; as in quote, quorum, quondam. 

IJy has the sound of long e ; as in obloquy, soliloquy ; pro- 
nounced obloquee, &c., excpjpt, byy, and its derivatives. 

V 

V has the sound of Hat and nears the same relation *o it, 

^ as h does to p, d to t, hard g to A, and z to s. It has alsc» one 
uniform sound : as vain, vanity, love. 

Vv 

11’, when a consonant, has nearly the sound of oo; as water 
resembles the sound of otatcr ; -hu^that it has a sti’ongcr and 
quicker sound than no, and has a formation essentiiilly dif- 
ferent, will ajipear to any person who pronounces, wuh atten- 
tion, the words wo, beware ; q/id wdio rcHecls that it will 
not admit the w-rticle an before it; which oo would admit. In 
fi^irne words it is not sounded ; as ki answer, sword, whole- 
some: it is always silent before r; as in wrap, wreck, wtinkle, 
wrist, wrong, wry, bewray, ike. 

W before h is pronounced as if it jyere after the «/; ; as, 
why, liwy ; when, hwen ; what, hw,it. 

W is <^tn joined to at the cud of a syllable, without 
affecting the sojind of that .vowel ; as in crow, blow, grow, 
kr)ow,‘-row, flljw, &c. ^ 

Wiien‘w is* a vowel, and is distinguished in the pronunci- 
ation, it has exaftly the same sound as would have in the 
same situatibc, as, draw, ciew, view, now, sawyer, vowel 
outlaw. 

X 

XhiH three sounds, viz. 

It is soutide^ like*? at me beginning o? proper names of 
Greek orignial ; as in Xanthuh, Xenophon, Xerxe«. 
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It has u sharp sound like hs^ when it ends a syllable with 
the accent ^upon it; as, exii^ exercis|, ekcellence; or when 
tlie accent is on the next syllable, if it begins with a con- 
sonant ; as excuse, extent* expense. , 

It has, generally, 4 flat*sound like gs, when the accent 
is not on it, and the following syllable begins with a vowel ; 
as, exert, exists example; pronounced, egzert, egzist, eg- 
^ zample. 

Y 

y, when a consonant, has nearly the sound of ee; as, 
youth, 'York, resemble the.soniids of eeouth, eeork : but 
tli.it this is not its exact sound, will he cleaily per- 
ceivcal by pronouncing th^ words, ricw-i^ear, in 
which it^ust and proper sound is ascertained. It not only 
reejuirei a stronger exertion of the organs of speech to pro- 
nounce it, than is required to prouoaucc ee ; but its form- 
ation is essentially dilfereiit. It will not admit of aa before 
It, as Kf will in the followhig exiim]dc ; an ff/. The opinion 
that y and when they beglrr a word or syllaljle, lake 
exactly the sound of ee and oo, has, inSifced some gram- 
marians to assert, tliat th^se letters are always vowels or 
^ipbthoi^s. • 

When y is a vowel^ it has exactly the same sound 
i w'Oiild have in the same situation ; as^ rhyme, system, 
justify, pyramid, party, fantfy, hungry. 

Z 

Z has the sound of an « uttered with a closer emmpression 
of the palate the tongue ; it is tJie flat as, tTeeze, frozen, 
brazen. 

It may be proper to wraark, that the sourfds oT the let- 
ters vary, as yliey are difierently associatAl, and that the 
pronunciation of these associations depends ilpon the posi- 
tion of the accent. It may also he observed, that, in order 
to pronounce accurately, great atieritian must be paid to 
the vowels which are not accented. There is scaigely any 
thing which more distiiiguisbes a person of t^poor educa' 
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tioti, from a person of a good one, than the pronunciation 
of tl e uiiaci:ented voweta. When the vowels are under the Ac- 
cent, the best speaKers and the Ipwest of the people, with 
very few exceptions, pronounce fthem ^in the same manner ; 
but the unaccented vowels in tlje mouths of the former, 
have a distinct, open, and specific sound, while the latter 
ofren totally sink them, or change tliem into some other 
sound. 


SncT. 3. The nature of articulation explainc4, 

A CONCISE account of the origin and formation of the 
sounds emitted by the human *voice, may, perhaps, noli im- 
properly, be here inti;o(lucedj» It may gratify the Jngenious 
student, and serve to explain more fully the nature of arti- 
culation, and the radical distinction between vowels and 
Consonants. 

Human voice is air ^ent out from the lungs, and so agi- 
tated or modified, in its passage tlirough the windpipe and 
larynx, as to bec&met distinctly audible. The windpipe is 
that tube, which on touching the forepart of our throat 
externally, wq. feel hard and uneven. It conveys, air int(^ 
the lungs for the purpose of breathing and speech. The 
top ol* upper part of the windpipe is called the con- 

sisting of four or five cartilages,* that may bfe exjyarided or 
brought together, by the action of certain muscles .which 
operate all at the same time. In tfie middle of the la- 
rynx, themjs a small opening, called the glof.ti't, through 
which the breath ‘and voice are conveyed. This opening is 
not wjider tlian one tenth of an inch; and, therefore, the 
breath transmitted through it from tlie lungs must pass with 
considerable veligcity. The voice, 'thus fbrmed, is strength- 
ened and softened* by a rev^beration irom the palate, and 
other hollow places in the inside of the mouth and nostrils ; 
and as these isire better or worse shaped for this reverberation, 
the voice ii said to be more or less agreeable. 

If w6 considjfr tha many varieties of sound, whfeh one 
and the saoie human voice is capable of uttering, together 
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with the smallness of the diameter of tlie glottis ; and re- 
flect that the same diameter must always produce the same 
tone, and,' consequently, that to e^ry change of tone a 
conespondent change of diameter is necessary ; we must 
be filled with admirjition At the mechanism of these parts, 
and the fineness of thf fibres thgt operate in producing 
efi’ects so minute, so^ various, and in their proportions so ex- 
actly uniform. Tor it admits of yiroof, that the diameter of 
the luiman glottis is capable iof more than sixty distinct 
degrees of contraction or enlargement, by each of. which a 
different note is produced; and yet the greatest dianielcr of 
that ap'erture, as before obser\'ed,*does u it exceed one tenlli of 
an inch. 

Speech is made up of articulate vqices ; and what we call 
articulation, is performed, not by the lungs, windpipe, or 
larynx, but by the action of the throat, palate, teeth, tongue, 
lips, and nostrils. Articulation begins not, till the breath or 
voice has pavssed through the hirynx. 

The simplest articulate voices are those wliich proceed 
from an open mouth, and are by grarhiiuiriaus called vowel 
sounds. In transmitting these, the apertifre of the mouth 
may be pretty large, or ^omewliat smaller, or very small; 
which is one cause of the variety of vowels^ a particular 
sound being produced by each particular aperture. Aloreoviv, 
in passing through an open mouth, the vqice may ho gently 
acted upon, by the lips, oi** by the tongue and palate, or by 
the longue and thi^al ; whence another source of variety in 
vowel sounds. 

Thus ten or twelve simple vo^el sounds may-fte formed, 
agreeably to the plan in page ,15; ^and learners, by ob- 
serving the position of^ their mouth, lips, toji^ue, &«, when 
they arc uttering the sounds, will perceive tha>>arteus opera- 
tions of these organs of speech, are necessary to the proauc 
tion of the difierent vowel sounds; and Uiht by minute 
variations they may all be distinctly pronounced. 

When the voice, in its passage through the month, is ictully 
intercepted or ttrongty tompreaedy there fs formed a certain 
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modification of articulate sound, which, as expressed hy 
u character in writing, is called a consonant. Silence is 
liie effect of a toUil irfterception ; and indistinct- sound, ol 
a stiong compression; and therefore a wnsonant is not of 
itself a distinct articulate voice ; and its influence in varying 
the tones of language is not clcfirly perceived, unless it 
be accompanied by an opening of the mouth, that is, by a 
vowel. 

By making the experiment with attention, the student will 
perceive, that each of the nmtes is formed by the voice being 
inlercepted, by the bps, by the tongue and palate, or by the 
tongue or tliroat; and that strai-towf Is are formed by tl.t 
same orgiins stnmgli/ compressing the voice in its passage, but 
not totally iniercepliug it. *' c 

The elements of language, accoiding to the different searf 
where they are formed, or the several organs of speech 
chiefly concerned in their pronunciation, are divided into 
several classes, and denominated as follows : those are called 
lubiah^ which are formed by the lips ; those denta/sy that 
are formed with the teeth; pafataU, that are formed with the 
palate ; and nas.Ch, that are formed by the nose. 

The importance of obtaining, in early hfe, a clear, distinct, 
and accurate knowledge of the soutk^iS of the first principles 
of language, and a wish to lead young minds to a furthei 
consideration of a subject so curious and usuful, have in- 
duced the compiler to bestow particular attention on thje pre- 
ceding part of his work. Some writers think that iliese 
subjects ci(?,^iiot properly constitute any part of grammar ; 
and consider thenm as the exclusive ])rovince of the spelling- 
book ; ,'but if,w'e reflect, that letters and their sounds are the 
constituroi principles of that '-art, which teaches us to speak 
and write with propriety, and that' very little knowledge of 
their nature as acq.,jred by spelling-book, we must ad- 
mit, that t hey properly belong to grammar; and that a 
rational cotljH^&Ltiqn of these elementaiy principles of Ian- 
guage is anowpt. thatodemando the attention of the young 
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gfammaJnan. The aentiments of a very judicious and emi* 
nent writer (Quiuctilian), respecting ihis part of grammar, 
may, perhaps, be properly introduond on the present occa- 
sion. 


J.et no persons d4^spisef as inconsiderable, the elements of 
graiiuuar, because it may seem tc^ them a matter of small 
consequence, to shqw the distinction lietween vowels and 
consonants, and ‘to divide the latltr into liquids and mutes, 
liut they who penetmte into the innermost parts of this 
temple of science, will there discover such reftnernent ano 
subtility of matter, as are not only projier to sharjicn the 
undorslaiidings of young ^^*rsora, but sutJicient to give exer- 

else tor the most profound knowledge and erudition,^’ 

« * 

The elementary sounds, mi^er th^ir smallest combination, 
frrodu(.e a syl/aiflc ; syllables properly combined produce u 
word i words duly combined produce a itniem e ; and stm- 
teitpes properly cuiilbiiied produce an oration or dikcuursc. 
Thus It IS, sa)s Uauius, in his I J i n ivi ls, that to principles 
apparently so trivial us a few plain elementary sounds, we 
owe that variety of articulate voices*, whi<jh Jias been sufticieiil 
10 explain liie sentiments of so iiinuiiierable a multitude, as 
all the present and past ^ncrations of men, ^ 


CUAPTEU IX. 

• 0/ Syllables^ and th€ Rules fur arrunging them^ 

A SYLL AI3LK i» a souiid, either simple or cous- 
pounded, pronounced by a* single iinp^be of the 
voice, and constituting a wof d, or part of \ word ; 
as, a, *an, ant. , • • 

Spelling ;s the art of rightly dividing words *into 
their syllables j or of Expressing a* word by its 
pfbper. letters. 

The ibllowing i£re ^the general •rules, luf the division of 
words intof syllables « 
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! . A single consonant between two vowels must be joined 
to the latter syllable ; as, de-lig1it, bri-dal, re-source ; except 
the letter x ; as, ex-ist, ^x-amine ; and except' likewise words 
compounded ; as, up-on, un-even, dv-ease. 

2. Two cdnsonants proper to begin word, must not be 
sepjirated ; as, fa-ble, sti-jle. But >yhen they come between 
two vowels, and are such as cannot begin a word, they "feiust 
be divided ; as, ut-most, un-der, in-sect, er-ror, cof-fin. 

3. When three consonants ^meet in the middle of a word, 

if they can begin a word, and the preceding vowel be pro- 
nounced long, they are not to be separated ; as, de-throne, 
de-stroy. But when the vowel of die preceding syllable is 
pronounced short, one of the consonants always belongs to 
that syllable ; as, dis-tract, dis-prbve, dis-traiii. r 

4. When three or four consonants, which are not proper 
to begin a word, meet between two vowels, the first con- 
sonant is always kept with the first syllable in the division ; 
as, ab-stain, coro-plete, em-broil, dan-dler, dap-ple, cx>n- 
strain. 

5. Two vowels, not beiqg a diphthong, must be divided into 

separate syllables f as, cru-el, de-ni-al, so-ci-e-ty. * 

6. Compounded words must b^ traced into the simple^ 
words of whichrthey are composed ; as, ice-house, grace-ful, 
ox;er-power, rest-less, never-the-less. » 

7. tti’ammatic'^l, and other particular terminations/; are 
generally separated ; as, teach-est, leach-eLh, teach-ing, teach- 
er, contendre^t, great-er, wretch-ed, good-^ess, love-ly. • 

Some of the preceding rules may be liable to considerable 
exceptions nd therefore i{ is said by Dr. Low|h and others, 
that the best and ra'siest direction for dividing the syllables in 
spellings ‘is to c^ivide them as they are ^aturally separated in a 
right promincivtion ; without regard to the derivation oi 
wor^s, or the possible combination of consonants at thf 
. beginning of iT' syllable 
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CHAPTER tri. 

Of WxfT’ds in general, and ihe Rties for spelling them. 

* Words are arlicnlale sounds, used hj common 
consent, as signs of oift ideas. 

A word of one syllable is turned a Monosyllable; 
a* word of two syllables, a Dissyllable ; a word of 
three syllables, a Trisyllable ; and a word of four 
or more syllables, a Polysyllable. 

^AlUwords are either primitive or derivative. 

A primitive word is that which cannot be re- 
diKjed to any simpler «vord in the language ; as, 
man, good, content. • 

A dori\'alive word is that which may be reduced 
to another word in English of greater simplicity ; 
as, manful, goodness,, contentment, yorhshire.* 

There are many English words which, though compounds 
in ftther languages, al*e to us primitives f thus, circumspect, 
olftiumveiit, circumstance, delude, concave, complicate, &c., 
primitive words in Elnglisli, will be found d^ivatives, when 
traced in the Latin tongue 

• * 

Thpe oitho^aphy of the English Language is attended 
with much uncertainty an*d perplexity. But a considerable 
part T)f this inconMpnience may be remedied, by attending 
to the general laws of formation ; and, for this end, the 
learner is pr^pented with a view «f such general Maxims in 
spoiling primitive and derivative wprds, as Jiave been almost 
universally received. * ^ “ 

• RULE I. 

Monosyllabfes ending writh f, I, or s, preceded by a single 
vowel, double the final consonant ; as, staff, mill, pass, &c. 

* A coniponnd word is lucUded under the 4iead of derivativp words ; as, 
pcukni||‘, teacup, looking-glijps, may be redo(|p<l to other words^of greater 
etmptlctty. * 
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The only exceptions are, of, if, as, is, has, was, yes, his, thi& 
us and tlius. 

, ( [Ext'icisetJ, p. 47. {tey, p. 1.] 

KULE Jl. 

a « 

Monosyllables ending with a?vy consonant but J] I, <k 
Sf and jjreceded by a single vowel, never double the final 
consonant; excepting add, ebb, butt, egg, odd, err, inn, 
and buzz. 

13 

RULE III. 

Words ending w^■th y, preceded by a consonant, form 
the plurals of nouns, the persons of verbs, verbal tiouhs, 
past participles, comparatives, and superlatives, by chang- 
ing y into I* ; as, spy, spies; 1 carry, thou earnest; hefCar- 
rieth, or carries ; carrier, carried ; happy, happier, happiest. 

The present participle in ittg, retains the »/, t1Vat i may not 
be doubled ; as, carry, carrying ; bury, burying, &c. 

But 7/, preceded by a vowel, in such instances as the above, 
is not changed ; as, boy, boys ; I cloy, he cloys, cloyed, &cc. ; 
except in lay, pay, and ^ay; from which are formed, laid, 
paid, and said f and their compounds, unlaid, unpaid, 
unsaid, &c, * ^ 

RULE IV. 

W r 

Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant, jipon 
»is.suining an additional syllable beginning with' a consonant, 
commonly cliange y into i; as, Jiappy, happily, happi- 
ness. But when y is preceded by a vowel, it is very rarely 
clianged iliwshe additional syllable ; as, coy^ coyly ; boy. 
Ixiyish, boyhood ^ anrioy^ an^oyer, annoyance ; joy, joyless, 
joyful..' 

RULE V. ' 
a 

Words ending with a single consonant, iireceded by a 
single vowel, and witli the accent on the last syllable, upon 
assuming an additional syllable beginning with a vowk* 
double the conson^int; ‘as, to abet, an abettor; to boghi, a 
beginner; a fen^fenn^; wit, witty; 'thin, thinnish, &c. 
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* 

But if a diphthong precedes, or the accent is on the px©- 
ceding syllable, the consonant remains single; as, to toil, 
toiling ; 10 offer, an offering ; maid, iiaiden, &c 

• 

nun: VI. 

Words ending with any double; letter but /, and taking 
ness, less, ly, or ful, them, preserve tlie letter double; 
as, narmlessness, carele^kss, carelessly, stifly, suc'-'essful, 
distressful, &.c- But those words which end with double /, 
and lake ficss, less, It/, ot JuL after them, generally omit one 
I ; as fulness, skilless, fully, skilful, &c. 

• • 

IIULE VII. 

■ 2hss, less, /j/, and ftd, added to wojds ending with silent t, 
do not cut it off ; as, palen^s#, guilei»ess, closely, peaceful ; 
except in a few words ; as, duly, triily, awful. 

nuLE vrii. 

"Mcnt, added to ^vords ending with silent e, generally yire- 
serves the c frotn elision ; as, abatement, (jjiastiseraent, incite- 
ment, fi<c. llie words Judgment, abridgment, acknowledg- 
ment, are deviations from tiie rule. 

Like cfther terminations, ment changes y into »,*when preceded 
by a consonant; as, ac*company, accompaniment; ^erry^ 
merrifneul. ^ 

t 

RULE IX. 

Able and ihle, when incorporated into words ending with 
silent p, alinosj always cut it 'off; ^s, blame, blaraa^le; cure, 
curable ; sense, sensible, Ikc. ; lyit if c or ^ soft comes before 
p in* the original word^ the e Ls tkon presejred iif* words 
compounded with able ; as ^change, changaabJe^ peace, 
peaceable, &.c. ' ^ • 

RULI^ X. 

When iBg ot ish is added to words ending with silent e, the 
t is almost universally ^mitted ; a^ place, placing ; lodge, 
lodging; slave, slavish ;/prud^ prudish* ^ * 
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RULE XI. 

Words taken into romposition oilen drop those letters 
which were superfluous in their simples ; as, handliil, dvnp 
hil, withal, also, chilblain, foretel. 

The orthography of a great niupber of English words is 
far from being uniform, even amOngst writer’s of distinction, 
rhns honour and honor, inguire^^l^d enquire, negotiate and 
negociate, ccnitrol and contro^d, expense and exptnce^ allege and 
alledge, surprise and surprize, abridgment and abridgement, and 
many other orthographical variations, are to be met with in 
tlip best modern publications. <Some authority for deciding 
differences of this nature appears to be necessary ; and 
where can we find one of equal pretensions with Jh . .1 oh st^on’s 
Dictionary ? though a few of his decisions do not appear to 
be warranted by the principles of etymology and analogy, the 
stable foundation of his improvements.—^^ As the weight of 
truth and reason (says Nares in his ‘ Elements of Orthoepy^> 
IS irresistible, Dr. J' hnaon^s Dictionary has neaily fixed the 
extenial 'form of pur language. Indeed, so convenient is it to 
have one acknowledged standard to recur to; much prefer- 
able, in matters of this nature, is a trifling degiee of irregu- 
larity, to a cortinual change and fioiitlcss pursuit of ‘Unattain- 
/ible perfection ; that it is earnestly to be hoped, that no 
author will heooofbrth, on Might grounds, be tempt?d to 
innovate.^ 
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CHAPTER I. 

A General View, of the Parts of Speech. 

The second part of Grammar is Etymology; 
which treats of tlie different sorts of words, the^ 
various modifications, and their derivation. 

There are, in Englisli, nine sorts of words, or, as 
they are commonly cabled, PARTS OF SPEECH ; 
namely^ the articl^* the substantive or 
NOUN ; the PRONOUN, the adjective, the verb, 
the ADVERB, the preposition, the conjunc- 
tion, and the interjection. 

1. An Article is a word prefix-cd to substantiv es, 

to point them out; and to show liofr*far their signi- 
fication’ extends ; j^s, a garden, an eagle, the 
woman. • 

2. A Substantiw or noun is the name of any 
tliirfg that fxists, or of ivhich we ha^^ any notion ; 
as, London^ vian^ virtue, 

A substantive ma^, in general, be distinguished by its taking 
an article before it, or by its making sense of i^iself; as, a 
bookf the suriy^sai apple ; temperan^, industry ^ chastity. 

3* A [bronoun is a w ord us^d instead of f^noun, 
*to avoid the too frequeftl repetition *of tfie same 
word : as, The man is happy ; ' benevolent; 
he is useful.” , • • J 

An Adjective is a word added to a substantive, 
to express its quali^ ; as, ** An industrious man ; 
a virtuous w^oman.b « „ 

An Adjpetive may be knovm by its makfllfg sense with 
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ihe addition of the word thing ; as, a good Uiin^ ; a M 
tiling ; OT of any particvilar substantive ; as, a swees apple, 
a pleasant prospect. 

5' A Verb is a word, wlyct signifies to BE, to 
l>o, or to si/FFE R; ^s, I am ; J rule ; I am ruledy 

A Verb may be distinguished, by its making sen ^ with any 
of the personal pronouns, or the word to before it, as, I 
wafk^ he playsj Iheymvt ite ; gar, to wulk^ ioplay, to write. 

^ 0. All Adverb is a part of speech joined to a 
verb, an adjective, and sometimes to another adverb, 
to express some quality* or circumstance respecting 
it ; as,- “ He reads well ; a truly good man lie 
writes vei^y correctly • 

An Adverb may be generally known, by its answering to 
the question, How ? ^ how much ? ^wheu ? or where ? as, in 
the phrase He reads correctly!^ the answer to the question, 
How does he read i is, con'cdly. 

7. Prepo.sitioiis serve to connect words with one 
anotlier, and show the relation between tlmni ; as, 
“ He went from London to York she is above 
dVsguise;’’ ‘^they are supported^ industry,” 

A Preposition may be known by its adinitliug after^ it a 
personal pronoun, in the objective ^;ase ; as, tc/M, /hr, /o, iLc. 
will allow the objective case after them ; with /dm, for /ler, to 

(heiiiy &lC. 

8. A •Gpnj unction j^s a jiart of speech that is 
chiefly used to^cbnnect or .join together sentences , so 
as, Gill of two, to make one senj-cnce ; it soinetifties. 
connects onfy words ; us, Thou and he are happy, 
because you are good.” “ Two and three are five.” 

9. Inteijections are words thrown* in between the 
parts of a sentence, to express the passions* or enio* 
tions of the speaker ; as, O iirtue ! how amiahk 

tlmuartrU * ' 
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The ob^rvations which .have been Inade^ to aid learners in 
distinguishing the parts of speech Aom one another, may 
afford them some small a^sistince ; but it will certainly be 
much more instructive, to d^tinguish them by the.definitions/ 
and an acciurate knowledge of llieir nature. * 

In the following passage, hll the parts of speech are exem- 
plified : * # 

I 27 251^ 4: 728 

The power of speech is a fficulty peculiar to man ; and 

5 5 7373 4 271 4 

was bestowed on him by his beneficent Creator, for the greatest 
8 0 4 2 f 9* b 6 :> 3 

and most excellent uses ; but alas ; how often do we pervert 
3 7 4 7 2 • ' * 

it to trie worst of purposes ! ^ • 

In the foregoing sentence,* the words are articles ; 

liOwfT, speech, J'ucuU If y man, Creator, purposes, are sub- 
stantives ; hiw, his, we, it, are pronouns ; peculiar, benejicent, 
greatest, txi ellcnt, worst, aie adjepth^es ; is, was, beslou ed, do, 
pervei t, are verbs ; most, how, often, are adverbs ; of, to, on, 
hpjfor, are prepositioife ; and, but, are conjliEctions ; and alas 
is an interjection. 

The number of the different sorts of words, Wr of the pa# 
of speech, has been variously reckoned by different gramma^ 
naiis.» Some have eimmeraled ten, making j,jhe particfple a 
distinct part ; some eight, ifxcluding the participle, and rank- 
ing tlie adjective under tlie noun ; some four, and others only 
iw'o (tlie noun and the verb), supposing the rest to be con- 
tained in the piprts of their division* We have fbliotved those 
authors who appear to have given thgm thi jnost natural and 
intelligible distribution.. Some remarks oq^The tUvision 
made by* the learned florae Tooke are contained iif the first 
section of the eleventii chapter of etymej^ogj. 

The inteijection, indeed, seems scarcely wosthy of being 
considered as a part of artificial language or speech, being 
rather a branch of that ^tural language which we possess in 
commen with the brut^ creation, and. by wjdch we^jepress 
the sudden^ emotions and passions that aotusft^ our fradUe 
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But, as it js used in wiitten as well as oral language, it may, 
in some measure, be deemed a part of speech, dt is wiUi \is 
virtual sentence, in which the novn and verb are concealed 
'under an imperfect oi indigested<nvord. 

CHAPTER ir. 

Of the Articles, 

All Article is a word prefixed to substantives, to 
point them out, and to show how far their* signifi- 
cation extends ; as, a garden, an eagle, the woman. 

in English there are bii* two articles, a and the : 
a becomes an before a vcweF, and before a silent 1i; 
as, an acorn, an hour. But if the h be sounded the 
a only is to be used ; as, a hand, a heart, a highway. 

The inattention of writers and printers to this necessary 
distinction, has occasioned the frequent use an before /t, 
when it is to be pronounced ; and tViis circumstance, more 
than any other, has probably contributed to that indistinct 
utterance, or total omission, of the sound signified by this 
^fcter, which Vhry often occurs amongst readers and speakers. 
An hprse, an husband, an herald, an heathen, and man;y similar 
associations, arc’frequently to be found in worVs of tasie and 
merit. To remedy this evil, readers should be taught to omit, 
in all similar cases, the sound of the n, and to give the h its 
full pronunciation. 

A or an is styled the indefinite article ; it is used 
in a y&giie jsensc lo point out one single thing of the 
kind, ix otiier respects Indeterminate ; as, “ Give 
me a book ;’'«tl;iat is, any book. ♦ 

17ie is Qilled the defiriite article ; because it as 
certains what particular thing is meant ; Give 

me t?i€ book meaning someJ)ook referred to. 


. A Instead of, an is now used before words beginning with u Ions* Sec 
page S9, letter V. It is also used before <mt , u, many a o‘.e. 
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A subftantive without any ajticle to limit it, is 
taJten in its widest sense ; as, candid temper is 
proper for man tliagt is, for all mankind. 

Tlie peculiar use and iimportanca of the articles will be 
seen in the following examples ; “ riic son of a king— the 
son of the king— » 'son of the king/^ Each of these three 
phrases lias an entirely different^ meaning, through the dif- 
ferent application of the articles a and the, 

“ Thoij art a man,” is a very general and harmless posi 
lion ; but, Thou art the man” ^as Nathan said to David), 
is an assertion capable of striking terror and remorse into the 
heart.® • 

The article is omitted beSpfe nouns that imply the dif- 
ferent virtues, vices, passions, qualities, sciences, arts, metals, 
herbs, &c. ; as, " prudence is commendable ; falsefiood is 
odious i anger ought to be avoided &c. It is not prefixed 
to a proper name ; as, " Alexander,*^ (because that of itself 
denotes a detenninate^ individual or.partiijplar thing), except 
for the sake of distinguishing a particular family : as, He is 
a Howard, or of the family of the Howards or by way oi 
eminence*:, as, ** Every man is not n Newtofl " He hH 
the courage of an Achiltes or when .=!ome noun is ipider** 
stood* “He |ailed down the (river) Tham.,5, in the (ship) 
Britannia.” 

Wh6n an adjecti>'^ is used with the noun to which the 
article relates, it is placed between the article an'd the noun ; 
as, “ a good man,” ** an agreeable vwman,” “ the K^st friend ; ' 
On some occasions, however^ the adjective precedes a or an, 
as, suck a shame,” great ^ man as Aleaiander,”* “too 
careless an author.”, , . . * * 

The indefinite article can be joined to jiubstantives in the 
singular number only ; the defihite article may*^e joined also 
to plurals. 

But there appears to be a remarkable exception to this 
rule, in the use of the ^adjectives few and many (the latter 
chiefly with the word great before \JlPugh joined 
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with plural substantive! *yet admit of the singula^. article a, 
as, a jew men ; a greatCmmy men 

.The reason of it is manifest, from the effect which the 
article has m tliese phrases ; it means a small or ^eat number 
collectively taken, and ^ therefor^ gives the idea of a whole, 
that is, of unity. Ihus likewi.se, a dozen, a score, a hundred, 
or a thousand, is one whole number, an aggregate of many 
collectively taken ; and therefore still retains the article a, 
though joined as an adjective to a plural substantive; as, a 
hundred years, &.c. 

The indefinite article is sometimes placed betw'een the ad- 
jectives v}a?ii/y and a singular noun ; as, 

** Full mmit/ a gem of purest raj^ serene, 

* The dark unfathoip’d caves of ocean bear : 

Full mam/ a jlow'r is born to blush unseen, 

And wa^te its sweetness on the deseit air." 

In tliese lines, the phrases, man^ a gem and mam/ a flow''r 
refer to inany gems and^ many fimewHy separately, not collecT- 
ively considered. 

The definite arttcle the vs frequentlj'* applied to adverbs in 
tlie comparative and superlative degree; and its cfl'ect is, to* 
tjiark the degree tlie more strongly, and to define it , tlie more 
precisely : as, “ The more I examine it, the better' I like it 
1 lik?* this the least of any." 

CIIAPTCII ITT, 

' Of Substantives. 

Sect, i. Of Substantives in general. 

A 'Sctbs'^’ANI’IVE or Nour is the name of any 
thing that exists, or of which we have any notioii ; 
as, London^ r^dt^vlriue. 

Substan‘tivos are either proper or common. 

Pro})er names or substantives arc the name«; ap- 
propriated to iudinduals ; its, George, London, 
ISiamcB. * 
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Conollnon names, or substantives, stand for kinds 
containing many sorts, or for sorts containing many 
individuals under tltem ; as, animal, man, tree, &c. 
• When proper aamej? have an article annexed to 
tliem, they become * common* names: as, “ He is 
the Cicp.ro of Jiis age ; he is reading the lives of 
the Twelve Caesars.” • 

Common names may also be used to signify in- 
dividuals, by the addition of articles or prommiis; 
as, “ The boy is studious; ihhi girl is discreet.’' * 

To substantives belong gender, nymhor, and 
case; and they are all of the, third person, when 
spoLen of^ and of the second when spoken to ; as, 
“ Blessings attend us on every ♦^de ; be grateful, 
children of men !” that is, ye children of men. 

Skct. 2. Of Gender. 

Gender is the distinction of* s^x. Tliere are 
three gt-iiders, the JS-k^iSCirLiNE, the Feminine, 
and th(i NiaTTEii. • 

Tile Masculine *Gcnder* denotes animals of tile 
rnafe kind } as, a man, a horse, a hull. 

TJie Feiniiiii\p Gender signifies animals of the 
female kind ; as, a woman, a duck, a hen. 

The Neuter Gendei denotts objects whivh me nei- 
ther males nor females ;^as’, a field, a kmise, a^arden. 

Some substantivtis, naturally neiit^*, §re* by a 
figure of speech, ednverted into the masculine or 
feminine gtuider ; as, wlion say of •the sun, he 
is setting ; and of a ship, she sails well 

* Nouti!, iDjiy be dWiiJed into the following glasses; bollect$v« iionm 
or nonns of multitude ; a^, tlie peoph', (he parliaineni, the arnijt; 
nonuf'^ or the iiamei) of quAlitu's ab^l^4^•tO(l frofti their^ubaymees; aa, knov 
ledge, goodi^lpK'', whiteiicae; f'eil^alor partictptmi noan«; Is, beginning, rrad 
fug, writing. 
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Figuratively, in Oie Ej glish tongue, we comnionl| give the 
masculine gender to nfuns which are conspicuous for the 
attributes of imparting or communicating, and which are by 
nature strong and efficacious. Thole, again, are made femi- 
niae which are conspicuous for ihS attributes of containing or 
bringing forth, or w’hicli 'are pfeculiarly beautiful or amiabie. 
Upon these principles, the sun is said to be masculine ; and 
the moon, being the recepuicle of the lun’s light, to ^ 
feininirie. The earih is geneiitlly feminine. A ship, a country, 
a city, &c. are likewise made feminine, being receivers or con- 
ta-iuers. Time is always masculine, on account of its^piighty 
efficacy. Virtue is fenitbiueVrom'ils beauty, and its being the 
object of love. Fortune an^ Ih^ church are generally put in 
the feminine gender. ^ ^ 

i 

The English language liad three methods of distinguishing 
the sex, viz. ^ , 


1. By c&derent words ; as 


Male, 

Ftinale. 

MaJe. 

Female. 

Bachelor. 

Maid. 

Husband. 

Wife. ^ 

Boar. 

^Sow. 

King. 

Queen. . 

Boy. 

Girl. 

.Lad, . 

Lass. 

firother. 

gister 

Lord. 

Lady. < 

Woman. 

Buck. 

Doe. 

Man.' 

Bull. 

Cow. 

Master. 

1 Mistress. * 

Bullock, or 
Steer. 1 , 

1 Heifer. 

Milter. 

^ Nephew. 

Spawner. 

Niece. 

Cock. 

Hen.. 

Ham. 

Ewe 

I)og. 

» 'bitch. 

■ 

( Songstress cr 

I>rake. ^ ^ 

,'l>ack. 

Singa-. ‘ 

' Singe*. 

£arl. 

epuntess. 

Sloven. 

“Slut. 

Father. 

*• Mother. 

Son. 

DaughUir. 

Friar. 

‘Nun. 

Stag. 

Hind. 

Gander. 

Goose. 

Uncle. 

Aunt • 

Hart. 

iio&i * 

Wizard.*- 

VViioh 

Hone. '' 



• 
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2 I By a difference of terminltion : as, 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. ^ 

Female. 

Abbot. 

Abbess. ^ 

Landgrave. 

Landgravine. 

Actor. 

Actress. 

Lion. 

Lioness. 

Administrator. Ad minis Aatrix. 

Marquis 

Marchioness. 

Adulterer. 

Adultress. 

Master. 

Mistress. 

Ambassador. 

Ambs^ssadress. 

Mayor. 

Mayore.s«. 

Arbiter. 

Arbitress. 

Patron. 

Patroness. 

Baron. 

Baroness. 

Peer. 

Peeress. 

Bridegroom 

Bride. 

Poet. 

Poetess. 

BenefactO!^ 

Benefactress. 

^Priogt. 

Priestess. 

Caterer. 

Cateress. 

Prince. 

Princess. 

Chantey 

Chantress. 

•Prior. 

Prioress. 

Conductor. 

Conductress 

Piophet. 

Prophetess. 

Count. 

Countess. 

l^roteetor. 

Pi-otectress. 

Deacon. 

Deaconess. 

Shepheid. 

Shepherdess 

Duke. 

Duchess, 

Songster. 

Songstress. 

lilector. 

Electress. 

Sorcerep 

Sorceress. 

Emperor. 

Empress. 

Sultan.* 

c Sultan ess. 

Enchanter. 

Eiichantnfss, 

i Swltana. 

Executor. 

Executrix. 

Tiger. 

Tigiess. 

Governor. 

Governess. * 

Traitor. 

Traitress. 

Heir. 

Heiress. ^ 

Tutor. 

Tutoress. 

IJero. 

Heroine. 

Viscount. 

Vis<;ountess . 

Hunter. 

IBintress. « 

V otary. 

Votaress. 

Host. 

Jew. 

Hostess.^ 
Jewess. * 

Widower. 

W^idow. 


3. By a noun^ pyonoun, or adjcctiveji being prefijreif' to the 
Hubstantive : as, . ^ \ 


A’ cock -sparrow. 

A man-servant. ^ 

A lie-goat. 

A h e-bear 
A male-child. 
Male dTe'^cenclants. 


A hen-sparrow. 

A maid-servant. * 
A she-goat. > *» 

A :<he-bear ^ 

A female-chi.d. 
Female descendants. 


It sometimes liappens, that the same nbpn is ^either idas- 
cnline or feminine. The words parenty child, cousiV^ Jriend 
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neighhouTy servant, anc^ several others, are used feidifferently 
fr>i' males or females. 

Nouns with variable terminations contribute to concise- 
ness and perspicuity of expression. We have only a suffi- 
cient number of them to make us fbel our want; for when 
we say of a woman, she is a philosopher, an astronomer, a 
Duilder, a weaver, we perceive an impropriety in the termina- 
tion, which we cannot, avoid ; but we can say, that she is a 
botanist, a student, a witness, a scholar, an orphan, a compa- 
nion, because these terminations have not annexed" to them the 
notion of sex. 

Sect. 3. Of Number. 

Numb i: 11 is the consi'deration of an object, as 
one or more. 

Substantives are of two mimbcrs, the singular 
and tlie plnraV 

The singular number expresses but one objecl ; 
as, a chair, a table. 

The plural number signifies more objects than 
one ; as chairs, tables. 

Some fiouns, from the nature of the things 
wliich they express, are only in the singular 

foi iii ; as, wheat, pitch, 'gold, sloth, piide, &c. ; 
others, only in the plural form ; as, bellows, scis- 
sors, lungs, riches, &c. 

Some words are the same in both numbers ; as, 
deer, slicMjp, swine, SiC. 

The plural rui ruber ^f nouns is generally lormed 
by adding « to the singular , as, dove, doves ; face, 
faces ; tiiougnt, thoiigljls. But when the substan- 
tive singular ends in .r, cli soft, *7/, ftff, or s, wo add 
fijf in the plural : as box, boxovs; church; churches; 
lasli, lashes ; kiss, kisses ; rebiiS", rehusses. Il’ the 
singular ends in rh hard, the plural is formed by 
r.dding jff, cs, monarch, monarchs ; distich, distichs 
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Nouiis end in n, have somtlimes es added to tht‘ 

plural ; as, •care.o, eclio, hero, negro, manifesto, potato, vol- 
cano, wo : and somelimt# only s ; as folio,' ^^otto, junto 
nuncio, porliro, punctilio, ty¥). * 

Nouns ending in /i QTjr^ are rendece^ plural by the change 
of those terminations into ves : as, loaf, loaves ; half, halves ; 
wife, wives ; except^ grief, relief, reproof, and several others, 
which form the plural by the addiiion of *. Those whicii end 
in ff] have the regular plural : as, ruff, ruffs ; except, staff, 
slaves. 

Nouns wliich have y in the jsingttlar, with no other vowel in 
the same sellable, change it into iVs in the y>lural : as 
beauty^beanties ; fly, flies. l5ut the^y^is not changed, -when 
there is another vowel in the gy^lable : as, key, keyn ; delay, 
delays , altorMcy, attorneys 

Some noinis 4H‘COine plural by changing the (i of the 
singular into r: as, man, men; woman, women; alder- 
man, aldenuon. 'fhe words, ox ami child, form oxen ami 
tliildren ; bmthor, makes either bi’others, or brethrei\. 
Sometimes ilie diphthong oo is changed into tr iji tlic 
])luial ; as, foot, lett; goojje, geese; tooth, tcKh. Louse 
and Tiionso make lice and mice. Penny mal?es })cne(*, or 
})ennic.'5, when the coin i« meant; die, dice (for ]>lay) ; die, 
dies (f(tf coming^) • 

It is atiiecable to aiuilogV, and the jiracticc of the gene- 
rality ofi correct write v, to construe the following words as 
plural nouns; /xi/r/.v, ahns : and iiNo, vuUhnuutivs, 

mctap/nj.su tthua^ optics, ^prit uwaticsy with other 

similar names of sciences. . ^ ^ 

T)r -Johnson sajps tliat ^he adjective imich is ^soinetimt‘s a 
It fin of nu’mher, as well as of quantity. This anay Account 
for the instances we meet with of its associating with pains as 
T plural noun ; as, much pains.^» The connexion, howv.vcr, 
IS not to he recommended. 

The word ■t/cicy i< t*':w almost universally considered as be- 
longing to the singular nnnlber. ** ' i 

The nofhn means is used botli in the sin^lar 3Lnd,4he plura’ „ 
number. * 
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The following worc'<», which have been adopts from the 
Hebrew, Greek, and iatin languages, are thus distinguished, 
with respect to number. ' « 


Singular. 

Plnral. 

Smcnlar. 

Plural. 

Cherub. 

Cherubim. 

Datum. 

Data. 

Seraph. 

Seraphim. 

Effluvium. 

Effluvia. 

Antithesis 

Automaton. 

Antitheses. 

Automata. 

Encomium. 

( Encomia or 

1 Encomiums 

Basis. 

Bases. 

Erratum. 

Errata. 

Crisis, 

Crises 

Genius. 

Genii.^ 

Criterion. 

Criteriy. 

Genus. 

Genera. 

Diaresis. 

Diaereses. 

Index. 

f Indices or 

Ellipsis. 

EllipsesT 

i Indexes .-f 

Emphasis. 

E'mphases. 

Lamina. 

Lamina. 

Hypothesis. 

Hypotheses.' 

Medium. 

jVIedia. 

JMetarnor- 

^ Metamor- 

Magus. 

Magi. 

pliosis. 

phoses, 

Memoran- 

( Memoranda or 

PhoBnomcnon.Pbmnoraena. 

dum. 

( Memorandums 

Appendix. 

{ Appendices or Radius. 

Radii. 

i Appendixes. 

Stamen. 

Stamina. 

Arcanum. 

Arcana. 

Stratum. 

Strata. 

Axis. 

Axes. 

Vortex. 

Vortices. 

CaliC. 

Calces. 




Some words, derived from the leanied languages, are con- 
fined to the plural number : as, antipbcles, creclenda, literati, 
minutiae. 

The following nouns* being, in Latin, both singular and 
plural, are used m the same manner when adopted into oin 
tong'-ie : hiiVas, apparatus, series, sjpecies. ♦ 


• Geniif whch denoting ai-rial i^irits ; Gsmurrs, when aignifyirif; personf 
genius. 

t Index, when f| HigniAe^ fkoin'jers, or Tables of coateDtR ; Tndititt when 
reterrtiig to Algebraic quantines. 
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SrcT. 4. Of CtCe. 

The Csises of substantives si^ify tlieir dilferent 
terminations, wliich serve' to express the relations 
of one thing to another.# ' 

In English, substantives ha\’\5«but two cases, the 
nominative and the’ possessive or genitive. 

The nominative case simply expresses the name 
of a thing, or the subject of the verb : as, ‘‘ The 
boy plays “ The girls learn.” 

The' possessive or genitit^e case expresses the 
relation of property or possession; and has an 
apost?ophe witli the letter a cftining after it : as, 

TJic scholar’s duty; “ My father’s house; ” 
that is, The duty of the scholar “ The house 
of my father.” 

When the plural ends in tht^ other s is omitted, 
but th(* apostroijhtt i^ retained : ^ On eagles’ 

wings The drapers’ conipaii 3 \” 

SoriKitimes also, wCen tlie vsingul.ri; terminates 
in .s\s‘, the apostrc^pldc s is not added; as, “For, 
goodness’ sa^e “ For righteousness’ sake.” 

Englisli siihstaniives may be declined in the fol- 
lowing manner t * 

Singular. 

Nominative Case. A mother. .Mothers. 

Possessive Case. A* motlnfr’s. Mothers^ 

* • • * 

Nominative Qase. • The man. Tlrti men. 

Possessive Case. Tlie man’s. • Tlie^inen’s. 

The English language, to express differ. 'nr connexions 
and relaticins of one thing to another, uses, for the most 
part, prepositions. The Greek ai*d Ijatin among the 
ancient,*and some too among the mod^im l^ig\iagesj as the^ 
German, vary the termination or ending of the sahstantive, tb 
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answer ihe. same purpoU; an example of which, inj^he Latin, 
is inserted, as explanatciy of the nature and use of cases, vU 


Nominative. 

Singaiar. • 

Dominus, 

A Lord. 

Genitive. 

DoiJkNI, 

Lord's, of a Lord. 

Dative. 

Domino, 

To a Lord. 

Accusative. 

Dominum, 

A Lord. 

Vocative. 

Domine, 

0 liord. 

Ablative. 

Domino, 

By a Lord. 

Nominative. 

Plural. 

Domini, , 

Lords. 

Genitive. 

Dominorum, 

Lords’, of Lords 

Dative. 

Dominis," 

To Lords. 

Accusative, 

Dominos, 

Lords. 

Vocative. 

Domini, 

0 Lords. 

Ablative. 

DoJvrjNis, 

By Lords. 


In support of l?he position, that there are in English but 
two cases of nouns, we cite the authority of Ruadiman, 
I.owth, Johnson, Priestley, &c.; names wliich are sufficient to 
decide the point. If case, in Grammar, means only the vari- 
ation'* of a nouM or pronoun, by termination or within itself, 
(for which there are the highest authorities^,) with what pro- 
priety can we distinguish the relations, signified by the addi- 
tion of articles and prepositions, by the name of cases f 
If these relations were to be so distinguished, the English 
language would have a much greater number of cases tliaii 
the O^cek and l.atin tongue : for, as every preposition has its 
distinct neanin^ and effect, jverv combination of a preposi- 
tioti and article with tiie noun, would form a different relation, 
ind would constitute a distinct case. This would encumber 

it •r 


* VosBiuB, Clarke. Ruddiman. Harris, Lowlh. Johiisoti, Priestley Beattie 
Hlair, Cvote, the writers of ,t1ie French and the English Eucyrlupaedia, and 
iJAiiy other giainm riaiis, .isscit, that the cases ol a noun are its dift'eieni 
'.^flections or ter.TiinationB. 
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our iangucfe with many new Usims, ajd a heavy and useless 
load of distincttoiis.* 

t)n the* principle of imitating other languages in names 
and fonns^ witliout a correspondence in nature y.nd idiom, 
we might adopt a number of declensions, as well as cases, 
for English substantives* Thus, fi\*e or six declensions, 
distinguished according to the various modes of forming 
the plural of aubs&.ntives, with at least half a dozen cases 
to each declension, would furnisli a complete -arraiigemeni 
of English nouns, in all their trappings. See on this sub- 
ject, fifth and ninth section^ of the uxth chapter of 
etymology. 

The assumption of a vanity of cases, is not necessary 
for the^purpose of regular parsing. Though, in the sentence, 
“ A wise man controls his passions, we cannot properly 
say, that the noun passions,” is in the objex^tive case 
and governed by the active verb, “ corflrol yet we may 
with propriety assert, that the noun passions ” is the object 
of that active verb. This will answer a., the ends of parsing, 
and of showing the connexion and cepen^ence of words 
under such circumstances, witliont the arbitrary supposition 
of a case not at all correspondent to the nature or design of 
cases. • * 

If, notwithstanding wTiat has been alleged in support of* 
die position, tlfet the termipalion of nouns constitutes their 
case, and that ^ English nouns have but two cases, any 
teachers should be ot Topinion, that it would be more coiive- 
luent for parsing, and more intelligible to learners, t(i consider 
the case of a ncflin as something different frqm its termination, 
and J.0 suppose an objectiTie case •after v^rb^ active and 


we admit t^e rorminatioii to be the eole aharlcte^stic of a ca^e, 
then there are. in Knijlish, nu iinne cSse^ than those above specified. If 
CMocs aie to he di'4tiu>'iiished by the otHerciit nigniticatioiis of the iionii, or 
by the ditteruiit relations it tD»y bear to the governing word, then wc lui\e 
, HI our language as luauy cases ^Imoit, as tliere,are prepositions; and, above 
a man, b|nealh a tiian, beyond a man, lonnd ubout a man, witbto a nian, 
witbout a man, &c., shall be cases, as well as, of*a luanpto a^man, and with 
* man.**— Dr, • * 
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prepositions^ we shall, pr the accommodation of si^h teachers 
frive the declension of (wo nouns with tliis supposed objective 
case. 

SingnlafiT Plaral. 

Nom. case. * A Mother. Motliers. 

Possessive. A Mother’s. Mothers 

Objective. A Mother. Mothers. 

Notn. The Man. The Men. 

Possessive. The Man's. The Men’s. 

Objective. The Man. The Men, 

When the thing to which another is said to belong Ms ex- 
pressed by a circumlocution, or by many terms, the sign of 
the possessive case is commonly added to the last term : as, 
“ The king of Great Britain's dominions." 

Sometimes, though rarely, two nouns in the possessive case, 
immediately succeed each other, in the following form : **• My 
friend’s wife's sisUr a sense which wojild be better expressed 
by saying, the sister of my friend’s wife ; " or, ‘‘ my friend’s 
sister in lavr." In each of the following phrases, viz. "A 
book of my brother’s," servant of the queen's," “A 
soldier of the king’s," there are two genitive cases ; the first 
phrase implying, one of the books of my brulher,” the next, 
“ one of the servants of the queen and the last, “ one o 
the soldiers of the king.” This will be more evident to the 
scholar, jf we supply what is understood after each genitive, 
and transpose the phrase ; as, ^‘Of my brother's books, a book;" 
or, “ yf my brcjther’s one and so of the rest. 

CUaPTEA IV. o 
to " ^ OF PRONOUNS. 

A Pronoun is a word used instead of a nouny 
to avoid the too frequent repetition of the same 
word 1 as, ^,man is happy ; he is benevolent ; 
he is uselld**’ 
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Therj are tliree kiAds of J pronouns, viz. the 
PERSONiVii, the RELATIVE, and the abjective 
PRONOUNS. 


Sect* 1. • Of the Persojttd Pronouns. 

There are five Personal Pronouns, viz. /, thouj 
he, she, U^; wltli their plurals, we, ye or you, they. 

Personal pronouns admit of person, number, 
gender^ and case. 

The persons of pronouni^are three in each num- 
ber, viz. 

% 

/, is the first person c 

Thou, is the second person > Singiiiar. 

He, she, or it, is tlie third petscm J 

We, is the first person . 

Ye or you, is tl^e second person . f PluraL 

They, is the third person * ) 

• 

This ^gcount of persons will be very iniell^ible, when we 
-reflect, that there are thtee persons who may be the subject of 
any tiiscourse# first, the person who speaks,^ may speak of 
himself ; secondly, he may speak of the person to whom he 
addreSses himself ; thirdly, he may speak of some other per- 
son : and as tlie speakers, the persons spoken to, and the 
other persons spoken of, may be many, so each of^tliese per- 
sons must have the plural number. ^ ^ 

Tlie ‘Numbers of Jirononns, like thoS^ of.su*bstan. 
tives, are two, 'the singular and tlie^ plural : as, I 
thou, he ; we, ye or you,4hey, • * 


* By tlie thdul(;ciJoe of grdtair>arians, the pronuuo it ia allow ed to rank 
amonsat the perional proucoiia. It cr i.v«nieat^ offic^tea as a tXirU penoj 
to the veik. v 
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Gender has respelt only to the third pci^fon sin^ 
gular of the pronoitns, he^ she, it. He is mascu- 
line ; she is feininine ; it is neuter. 

The persons speaking and spoken U, being at the same 
time the subjects of tli'e discourse, are supposed to be pre- 
sent : from which, and other circumstances, their sex is 
commonly known, and needs not to be marked by a distinc- 
tion of gender in the pronouns : but the third person or thing 
spoken of, being absent, and in many respects unknown, it is 
necessary that it should be nnrked by a distinction of gender; 
at least when some particular person or thing is spoken of 
that ought to be more distinctly marked ; accordingly th3 
pronoun singular of the third person has the three genders, 
/it', sAe, iE. ** 

Personal Pro/iouns have three cases ; the noini- 
native, the possessive^ and the objective. 

Tlio objective case follows a verb active, or a 
preposition, expressing the object of an action, oi 
of a relation. 

Tbe personal pronouns arc thus declined: 

i 


I'erson 

Case. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

First. 

Noin. 

I. 

We. 

* 

Poss. 

Mine. 

Ours. 


Ohj. ' 

Me. 

'*Us. 

Second, ^ 

' Nom, 

, Thou 

Ye or you 


Poss. 

ThiAe. 

Yours. 


‘ . Ohj, 

. Thee. 

You. 

'Diird. 

Norn, 

He. 

They. 

W 

Poss, : 

His/ 

Theirs. 


Ohj, ' 

Him 

Them. 
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Persmi. I 

Case. 

Singular;.' 

riural. 

T%ird. • 

Norn, 

Sbe.\ 

They. 


Pofts. - 

Hers. 

Theirs. 


Obj. 

Her. 

'yiiem. 

Third, 

Noth, , 

It... 

They. 


Poss- 

Its. 

Theirs 


Obj. 

It. 

Them. 


Sect. *2. Of the Relative Pronouns. 

REjtATiVE Pronouns are such as relate, in gene- 
ral, to some word or phrase going before, which is 
tlieiige called the antecedent: they are, wV/Zt*//, ♦ 
and l/tat : as, “The mapds happy ti?/io lives virtu- 
ously.*’^ 

fV/tai is a kind of compound rdative, including 
both l]ie antecedent and the relative, and is equi- 
valent to //taf which: as, “This is what I wanted;” 
that is to say, “ life thing which I tvaiitcd.” 

Who is apjdied to jjjersons, which to animals and 
inaninnltc things : as, “ lie is a frhevd^ who is 
faithful i» adversity “ The bird, which siojg stT 
sweetly, is flown “ This is the tree, which pro- 
duce.^ no fruit.” • 

That^ as a relative, is often used to prevent the 
loo irequenIL repetition of' wiio and which. It is 
applied to both persons .and tilings : ^as,^ “ that 
acts wisely deserves ^[naise^” “ Modesty* is ^qhality 
tuat higljy adorns aVoman.” 

Who is of' both Humberts, and is*tliu^ tleclined ; 


* The relative pronoun, when used interrogatively, lelates to a word^ 

phrase, -^hirh i? not oniomdentp but to the relative. 'See li*** 

•ittder the Vl. Kule ui Sviiiax. 
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J O r 

gDlar and PI oral. 

e WTlOi 

Possessive* Whose** « 

pbjective* Whom. 

« 

Whkfi, that, and wh{>t^ are likev^ise of both numbers, but 
they do not vary tlieir termination ; except that whose is some- 
times used as the possessive case of which ;« as, Is there any 
other doctrine ivhvse followers are punished 1 ** 

And the fiuit 

Of that forbidden tree yihose mortal taste * . 

Brought death.” * milto;. 

Pure the jpy witho^jt allay, ^ 

Whose very raptuj-e is tran<juillity.” youuci. 

" The lights and shades, whose well accorded strife 
Gives all the sf«^ength and colour of our life.” pope. 

This is one of the clearest characteristics of its being a re- 
ligion whose origin is divine.” blair. 

By Uie use df this license, one word is substituted for 
three : as, “ Philosophy, whose ei^d is to instruct us in the 
knowledge of rature,” for, “ Philosophy^ the end of which is 
Jo instruct us,” &c. 

WJlo and which have sometimes the words soever an^ ever 
annexed to them ; as, “ whosoever or whoever, whichsoever or 
whichever but they are seldom used im modem style. 

The word that is sometimes a relative, sometimes a do- 
monslrative pronoun, an<k sometimes a conjunction. It js 
a relative, when ft ma^ be Jtunied into who or which with- 
out deslroyiiT^ the a^nse: as, ^*'The^ that (who) reprove us, 
may be dur best friends;” ‘•From every thing that (which) 
you see, derive insUuction. ” It is a demonstrative pronoun 
when it is feUowed immediately by a substantive, to which 
k is either joined, or refers, and which it limits or qualifies : 

« , “ That boy is industrious ; ” " That belongs to me ; ” 
eaning, that bobk, that desk, &d. It is a conjunction, 
when it joiyig scntencies together, and car not be turifed into 
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who or tinted, without destroying the : as, Take care 
that every day be well employed.'' hope he will believe 
that I have not acted improperly." 

WhOf which, and what, axe called laterrogatives, when they 
are used in asking questipas ; as, “ Who is he'?" “ Which 
is the book?” “ Wha'i ari thou doing J" 

Whether was formerly made use of to signify interrogation; 
as, “ Whether of these shall I choose ?" but it is now seldom 
used, the interrogative which bemg substituted for it. Some 
Grammarians Uiink that the use of it should be revived, as, 
like citl^er and neither, it points to the dual number ; and 
would contribute to render ottr expressions concise and 
definite. 

Soiie writers have classed’^the interrogatives as a separate* 
kind of pronouns ; but thej»^ ‘feire too* nearly related to the 
relative pronouns, both in nature and form, to render such 
a division proper. They do not, in fac^^ lose the character 
of relatives, when they become interrogatives. The only dif- 
ference is, that without an inierrogationj the relatives have 
reference to a subject which is antecedent, definite, and known ; 
with an interrogation, to a subject which ft subsequent, in- 
definite, and unknown, s^nd which it is expected that the 
answer should exprHfe and ascertain. 


S ect 3. Of the Adjective Pronoilfis. 


Adjective Proliouns are of a mixed nature, par- 
ticipating the properties both of pronouns and ad- 
jectives. • ’ ‘ 

The adjective pronouns’ may subdivided into 
‘four soils, namely, the possessive, the "distributive, 
the demonstrative, and the indefimies^^ 

1. Thejposs^mVe are those wliicli relate to pos- 
session or pr6peiiy. Th^e are seven of them; 
viz, my, thy, his, her^ our, yovjr, t1\eir. ^ 

Miiie and thine instead o( my **>nd iky, wen? 
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formerly used before a substantive, or j^^ljective, 
beginning with a v^wel, or a silent h ; as, ‘‘ Blot . 
out all mine iniquities.” 

r 

The possess! ved, his^mini, be accounted either 

possessive pronoun, or the possessive cases of their respective 
personal pronouns. i 

When the possessive pronouns are prefixed to substantives, * 
or arc parted from liiein only by an adjective, they admit oi 
no variation, whatever be the number or case of the noun ; 
as, My young cousin is deSd ; 1 know thy parents ; I have 
heard of his extraordinary merit; sfie lives with her mother; 
our books are torn ; I will comt* to ytnir house ; theirgsitua- 
tion is miserable. • ^ 

VVhen they are separated from the noun by a verb, or when 
the noun is undersl^?pd, all of them except his, vary their ter- 
minations ; as, Tl)is hat is mine, and the other is t/une ; 
those trinkets are hers ; this house is ours, and that is yours ; 
theirs is more commodious than ours. But these variations 
are in fact the po'Ssessive cases of the personal pronouns. 

The two words own and self, aroused in conjunction with 
pronouns. Oim is added to possessivigli, both sint^ular and 
plural : as,“ My own hand, our ow‘^^ hwuse.’^ It is emphaticaU 
and implies a'isilent contrariety or oppositiont*. as, I Ike in 
my own house/' that is, “ not ih a hired house." Self is 
added to possessives ; as, myself, yoursekjts ; and sometimes 
[Q personal pronouns ; as, himself, itself, themselves. It then, 
like own, expresses erapha^s and opposition ; ajs, “ I did this 
•nyself,*' that is, ‘'hot another;" or it forms a reciprocal pro- 
noun ; iis, \Ve hurtvour&elves by vajn rage." 

Himself, thoinselves, are noj^r used^ in the nominative case, 
instead of hisse^f, ^heirselvcs ; “ He came himself “ He 
himself shalPdo this They performed it themselves.' 

2. The distrihutu^e arc those which denote the 

p 

persons or thiL:gs that make up a number, as taken 
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separatay and singly- Tliey are each^ every ^ either ; 
as, Each of his brothers is in a favourable wsitua- 
tion “ Every man must account for himself;” 
“ I have not seen eiihen of thcm.’^ 

ifc"' * ^ * • '. 

EUich relates to two or more persons or thing’s, and signifies 
either of’ the two, or every one of any number taken separately. 

Evnif relate-s to several personi or things, and signifies each 
one of them all taken separately. This pronoun was formerly 
used apart from its noun, but it is now constantly annexed to 
it, except in legal proceedii\gs‘;*as, in the phrase “ all and 
r.vcry t)f them.” 

Either relates to two persons, or things taken separately, . 
and signifies the one or thc^ofcher. T.o say, “ either of the 
three,’’ is therefore improper. 

Neither imports ‘‘ not cither .that is, not one nor the 
other ; as, Neither of my friends was there.” 

3. Tlie demonstrafive ai*e tfiose which precisely 
point out the subjects to which Ufty relate ; this 
and that, these and those, are of this class ; as, 
“ This is true chality ; that is only its hnage,” 

T///, 9 refers to the? nearest person or thing, ^nd ' 
that^o the iliost distant ; as, “ This man is more 
intelligent than This indicates the latter 

or last mentioned ; that, the former or first men- 
tioned : as, “ Both wealth tind poverty are tcrnpla- 
tioiLs ; that tends to excite pride" djscon- 

Perhaps the words jc/r/wer and latter may^e ^rojierly ranked 
amongst the demonstrative pronouns, especially in many oi 
their applications. The following sentence mfty serve as an 
example : ft was happy for the stale that Fabius continued 
in the command with Muuicius; the jiw’wtdr’/i phlegm«w£.3 p 
check ufjon the latter^s vivacity. * * 
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4, The indejinitt^ are those which express their 
subjects in an indefinite or general manner. 
following are of this kind : somcy othery any^Kcy 
ally mcKy &c. 


Of these pronouns, only the words om and other are varied. 
One has a possessive case, which it forms in the same manner 
as substantives ; as, onty 6ne's. This word has a general 
signihcation, meaning people at large ; and sometimes also a 
peculiar reference to the jjerson who is speaking ; as, “ One 
ought to pity the distresses of nlankind/^ One is apt tp love 
ones self.” This word is often used, by good writers, in the 
plural number ; as, " The great ones of the world “ The 
boy wounded the old bird, and stole the young owes ‘‘My 
wife and the little ones are in good health.^’ 


Other is declined in the following manner : 

^ Singular. Plural. 

Norn. • Other Others. 

Poss» Others Others\ 

Ojj4 Oliver Others . 

^ •* 

* ^ 

The plural ^others is only used when apart from the nnun to 
which it refers, whetlier expressed or understood ; as, “ When 
you have perused these papers, I will*' send you the others.^* 
“ He pleases some, but he disgusts others** When this pro- 
noun is joined to nounr, either singular or plural, it has no 
variation ; as, “^the otl\er man,” “ the other men.” 

Thb following phikses may serve to exemplify the indefinite 
pronouns. Some of you dre wise and good A few oi 
them were idle, the others industrious j” “ Neither is there any 
that is unexceptionable ; One ought to know one*s own mind 
^ They were oT/ present Such is the stale of man, that he is 
never at rest “ Some are happy, while others are miserable.” 

The iword another is composed of the indefinite article pre- 
ssed to the word other 
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None p used in both numbers ; as^ ** None is so deaf as 
h^diat will not hear " None of those are equal to these 
originally to have signified, according to its deriva- 
tion^kt oQ^ f and therefore to have had no plura^ ; but there 
is goSujHprity for ^he use of it in the plural number ; as, 
** NonevKjfgo unto her r^^urn again.” *Prot>. ii. 12. Tenns 

of peace y^^ere none vouchsafd.” Milton. “ None of them 
are varieSno express the gender.” " None of them have dif- 
fercnt endings fot the numbers.” Lowiix’s Introduction, 
" None of their productions are extant.” Blair. 

We have endeavoured to distingfuish and explain the nature 
of the adjective pronouns ; but it is difficult to divide them in 
an exact and unexceptionable manner. Some of them, in par- 
ticular applications, might have been ■'differently classed ; but 
it is presumed that, in genel^al, the distribution is tolerably 
correct. All (lie pronouns, except the personal and relative, 
may indeed, in a general view of theil?, be considered as 
defmitive pronouns, because they define or ascertain the extent 
of the common name, or general term to which they refer, 
or are joined; but each of them doe^’t|lis, more or less 
exactly, or in a manner peculiar to itself, a division adapted to 
this circumstance appears fo be suitable to the' nature of things 
and tlie understanding of learners. 

It is the opinion of some respectable graraiqurians, that th^ 
words f/uA, that, any, iome., such, his, their, our, &.C., are pr<>- 
nounsj when they av? used separately from the nouns to which 
. they relate ; but that, when they are joined to those nouns, 
they are not to be considered belonging to this -species of 
words ; because, in this association, they^ rather ascertain a 
substantive, than supply tlio place df qtie. They assvert that, 
tn the phrases, ‘'give ifie that,^ “ this is Jolfti’s,”an3 “smcA 
were S 07 ne of you,” the words in Italics are pronouns ; but 
that, in the following phrases they are li'ot proaouns ; “ this 
book is instructive,” some boys are ingenious^” " my health 
is declining,” “ our hearts are deceitful,” &c. Other Gram- 
marians think, that nou(»of these forms of speech can jiroperly 
be callbd pronouns ; as the genuine pnonoui^ st4Anda by itself* 
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without the aid of a noun expressed or undersioe^. They 
are of opinion^ that in the expressions, " Give me that this 
is John's/' the noun is always uiiderstood, and musl 
plied in the mind of the reader ; us, “ Give me that 
this hook is John's;" ^^and sud^ per&o^x were ^Kjk^ti'sona 
amongst you." ^ 

Some writers are of opinion that the pronouns ^should be 
classed into substantive and adjective prodouns. tTnder the 
former, they include the personal and the relative ; under the 
latter, all the others. But this division, thiiugh a neat one, 
does not appear to be accurate. All the relative pronouns 
will not nnue under the substantive head. We have dis- 
tribute the parts of SY>eech, in the mede which we think 
most correct and inteDigible ; but, for the information of 
tiidcuts and to direct* their inquiries on the subject, we state 
the thtilrcnLopimon.s of several judicious writers on Graminai. 


Chapter v. 
Of Adjectives. 


Sect. !■ Of the nature of Adjectives, and the degrees 
o f comparison. 

An Adjective is a word added to a substantive, 
io e!vpress its quality : as, “ An htHustrious ntaii;’’ 
^ A inrt'iious woman “A heiuvolenf 
In English, the adjective is not varieu on account 
of gender, = number, or case. Thus wo say, A 
careless boy^; careless gi^ls.” 

The only yarifiition which it admits, is that of the 
degrees of comparison. ' 

There are commonly reckoned three degrees oi 
comparison; the rosiTlVE, the comj'arative, 
and Uie suPEliLATlVE 
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Gninim'jirians have gonerallv enumerated thebe three de- 
of cdmp'cirison ; but the first of them has been thought 
ne*^Titers, to be, improperly, termed a degree of com- 



. as it seems to be nothing more than the simple 
adjective, and to imply either comparison 
or degre^Prhis opinion may be well-foundecl, unless the 
adjective be supposed to imply comparison or degree, by 
containing a secret or general reference to other things : as, 
when we say “ he js a tall man,'* this is a fair day," we 
make .some reference to the ordinary size of men, and io 
different weather. 


'file Positive State expresses the quality of an 
object, without any increase or diuiiniitioii : as, 
good, ^vise, great. w 

The Comparative Degree increases or lessens 
the positive in signification : as^ wfeer, greater, less 
wise. 

The Superlative Degree increases or lessens the 
(lositive to the higliest or lowest degree ; as, wisest 
greatest, least wise. 

The simple word, or positive, becomes the com- 
paral^ive, by adding r or er; and the^.superktive, 
by adding itt or est^ to the end of it : as, wise, 
wisei-'j wisest; f,Teat, greater, greatest. And the 
adverbs more, and most placed before the adjec- 
tive, have liie same effect as, wise, more wise, 
most wise. ^ 

The termination in ish may^je accounted ip, some sort *1 
degree of comparison, by which the signiricati^n is dii 'finished 
below the positive ; as, hltftk^ hlackish, or tei\(iihg to black- 
ness ; salt, saltish, or having a little taste of salt. 

The wofd rathtr is vtiry properly used to express a small 
decree or excess of a quality; as, *She is rather profuse in 
her ey.Ti'ebses.” '' 
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Monosyllables, for the most part, are compand by er 
and at ; and dissyllables by more and moit ; . as, mild, 
milder, mildest ; frugal, more fnigal, most frugal.' Dissyl- 
lables endii^ in y ; as, happy, lovely ; and in le after a mute, 
as, able, ample ; or accented on the la^ syllable, as, discreet, 
polite ; easily admit df* er and eSt : as, happi^, happiest ; 
abler, ablest; politer, politest. Words of more than two syl- 
lables hardly ever admit of those terroinatibns. 

In some words tlie superlative is formed by adding the 
adyerb most d) the end of them ; as, nethermost, uttermost, or 
utmost, undermost, uppermc^t, foremost. • . 

In English, as in most languages, there are some words 
of very common use (in which Uie caprice of custom is apt 
'' U) get the better of analogy), that are irregular in this respect ; 
as, ** good, better, best ; bad, wbrse, w'orst ; little, less, least ; 
much or many, more, most ; near, nearer, nearest or next ; 
late, later or latter, « da test or last; old, older or cider, oldest 
or eldest and a few otters. 

An adjective put without a substantive, with the delinite 
article before it, bty’omes'a substantive in sense and meaning^ 
and is written as a substantive; as,’ " Providence rewards 
the good, and punishes the had/* • 

Various iioufts placed before other nouns assume the nature 
-'of adjectives ; as, sea fish, wine vessel, com field, meadow 
ground, &c. ^ 

Numeral adjectives are either cardinal, or ordinal ; cardina 
as one, two, three, &c. ; ordinal, as first, second, third, %cc. 

S£CT. 2. Remarks the subject oj Comparison, 

If we consijfler th^* subject of compaTison attentively, wa 
shall perceive that the degre^ of it, are infinite in number, 
or at least indefyiite, A mountain is larger, than a mite; — 
by how many degrees ? How much bigger is the earth than 
a grain of sand ? By how many degrees was Socrates wiser 
^than Alcibiades ? or by how many is snow whiter* than this 
paper ? • It is plain', that to these and the like questions, nc 
de^nite answers Ban b^ returned. 
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. tn quai|^tities, ho'vv^ever, that may be exactly measued, the 
degrees of -excess may be exactly ascertained. A foot is just 
twelve times as long as an inch ; and nn hour is sixty times 
longer than a minute. But, iii regard to qualities, and to 
those quantities whic|| cannot be measured exactly, it is im- 
possible to say how man^ degrees m&y be comprehended in 
the comparative excess. 

But though these degrees are infinite or indefinite In fact, 
they cannot be so«in language ; nor would it be convenient, 
if language were to express many of them. In regard to 
unmeastired quantities and qualities, the degrees of more 
and less (besides those marked above), may be expressed 
intelligibly, at least, if not ^accurately, by certain adverbs, 
or wor&s of like import ; as, ^‘^Socrafes was much wiser thatf^ 
Alcibiades ‘^*Snow is a gi^at deal winter than this, paper 

Epaininondas was by far the most accomplished of the 
Thebans “The evening star is a v^y splendid object, 
but the sun is incomparably more splendid “ The Deity is 
infinitely greater than the greatest of his creatures.'^ The 
inaccuracy of these, acd the like expressio*Sj is not a material 
inconvenience ; and, though it were, it is unavoidable : for 
human sj)eech can only ^press human thought ; and where 
thought 4s necessarily inaccurate, language nmst be so 
too. * ^ * 

^^en the word very, ci^ceedingly, or any other of similar 
import, is put beforg the* positive, it is called by some writers 
the superlative of eminence, to distinguish it from the 
other superlative, which has been already mentioned, and 
is called the fuperlative of comparison. ^ThuSjVPT^r eloquent, 
is tprmed the superlative of emiilfenc^; wost^eloq^pnt, the 
■superlative of comparison, fij the superlatiw; of eibinence, 
something of compai'ison is, however, remotely or indirectly 
intimated ; for we cannot reasonably c-alba nian^ver)” eloquent 
without comparing his eloquence with the eldqpence of othet 
men. 

The comparative mey be so employed as to exoress the 
same •pre-eminence or inferiority as ' Jhe superlative. Thus, 
ttie sentence, “Of all acquirements, virtue; is the masf 
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valuable^* conveys the same sentiment as the ^rjilowing-tf 
** Vijtue is more valuable than every other acqnireipent ” 

CIIAPTEE VI. 

* 

Op Verbs. 

, r * « 

Sect. 1. Of the nature of Verbs in general. 

A Verb is a word which signifies to BiO; to DO, 
or to SUFFER ; as, I am, 1 rule, 1 am ruled.” 

Verbs are of three kinds; active, passive, 
and NEUTER. They ate also divided into regu- 
lar, IRREGULAR, and DEFF.CTIVE. 

Hfc ^ Verb active expresses an action, and ireces* 
sarily implies an agent, and an object* acted upon ; 
as, to love ; “ I love Penelope/’ 

A Verb Passive expresses a passion or a snffei - 
ing, or the receiving of an action ; and necessarily 
implies an objfct acted upon, and an agent by 
which it is acterf upon ; as, to he loved ; Pene- 
lope is loved by me.” 

A Verb Neuter expresses neither action nor pas 
sion,' but being, or a state of being; ac “1 a.i., ] 
sleep, I sit.”^ 

* Verbs luve been (list iugni shed by some ^sriiera, into tbe following kinds 
1st, Act^i>e^-transttive, or those winch denote an action that passes from 
the agent to aome object; as, Ca4ar conquered Poinpe>. • 

Sd. Active-iniransiitvif or Uiose wh'<ch express that kind of action which 
has no upon anf liiiiif beyond the agent himself; as, Caesar walked. 

8d. Paitivtf or t' ose which express^ not action,, but passion, whether pleas 
ing or painfa'l'; Ponia was loved ; Pompiy was ''onqiicied. 

4tb, JVeurer, or thjjse which ex; ress an attribute that consists neither in 
action nor passimi ; as, Caesar stiNw;. ^ 

This appears to be an orderly arrangement. But if the cla.ss of aentr- 
tntra»sitive verhs we?* admitted, it would rather perplex than assist tlie 
learner; for the difference between verbs active and neater, as transitive 
intransitive, is easy* and, obvious ; but die dilfcrcuce between verbs 
ilijnhttely neuter and ^intraiHitively active, is not elw'ayi clear. It is, in 
often very difficult to be ascertutaed. 
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* The active is also called transitive^ because tbe action 
passes ovpf. to the object, or has an effect upon some other 
things ; as, “ The tutor instructs his pupils " 1 esteem the 
man.” • * ^ 

Verbs neuter may properly be (k^gominated initiatives, 
because the effect is confined within the subject, and dSIs not 
pass over to any oj^jcct ; as, “ I sit, he lives, they sleep.” 

Some of the verbs that are usually ranked among neuters, 
make a near ap]froach to the nature of a verb active, but 
tliey ma^ be distinguished from it by their being intransitive ; 
as, to rim, to walk, to fly, &«. ^he rest are more obviously 
•leuler, and more clearly expressive of a middle state between 
action p.nd passion ; as, to stamd, to lie, to sleep, &c. ^ 

In English, mapy verbs arg aised bgth in an active and a 
neuter signification, the construction only determining' of 
which kind they are ; as,*to flatten, signi^ing to make even 
or level, its a veil) active ; but when it si^ifies to grow dull 
or insipid, it is a verb neuter. , 

A neater verb, by the addition of preposition, may become 
a compound active vefb. To mile is a muile# verb ; it cannot, 
therefore, be followed by an objective case, nor be construed 
as a passive verb. We cannot say, she s?nile(i him, or he was 
smiled. iJut to smile (41 being a compoi^d active verb, we ^ 
propggly say, smiled on him ; he was 4mile4 on by fortune 
in every undertaking. • 

♦ 

Auxiliary ov helping Verbs, are those by the help 
of which tl^tj English verbs* are principally con- 
jugated. Tliey are, hd^e^hdlly ^ilh^may, 

can., vilh tlu'ir varjatiorjti ; and /<?^*and musi^ 
which liave no variation.* 

In our definition of the verS, as a part oT*speech which 


• • t 

* Lett an a principal verb, has Uttest and lerietki but aa^a helping vci'a'i 
admits oj variation, 
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signifies to he^ to do^ or to Mu fery &c. we have^/included 
every thin^, either eicpressly or by necessary consequence, 
‘that is essential to its nature, and nothing that is not essential 
to it. This definition is wai’ranted by the authority of Dr. 
Lowth, ancf of many other respectable writers on gram- 
mar. There are, howlfever, some ^grammarians, who con- 
sider assertion as the essence of the verb. But, as the 
participle and the infinitive, if included in it, would prove 
insuperable objections to their scheme, they have, without 
hesitation, denied tne former a place in the verb, and de- 
clared the latter to be merely *10 abstract noun. This appears 
to be going rather too far in support of an hypothesis. It 
seems to be incumbent on these grammarians, to reject 
also the imperative mood. ^What part of speech would 
they make the verbs in" the following sentence ? “ Depart in- 
stantly : improve your time : forgive us our sins.” Will it 
be said, that the vet os in these phrases are assertions ? 

In reply to these questions, it has been said, that ‘‘ De- 
part instantly, ” is an expression equivalent to, T desire 
you to depart insta?-tly and that as the latter phrase im- 
plies afifirroation or assertion, so does the former. But, 
supposing the phrases to be eicactly alike in sense, the 
reasoning is not conclusive. 1st. In the latter phrase, the 
oniy 7 >ari implyin§s»affirmation, is, ‘^1 desire.” The words 
“ to depart,” are in the infinitive mood, and contain no 
assertion ; they affirm nothing. 2d. The position is not 
tenable, that Equivalence in sense implies similarity in 
grammatical nature.” It proves too much, and therefore 
nothing. This mode of reasoning would confound the 
acknowledged gramijiatiCal distinction of words. A pro- 
noun, on this princifne, be proved to be a noun ; a 
noun, a verb ; an adverb a noun and preposition ; the 
superlative degfhe, Hhe comparative ; the inftperative mood, 
the indicative’s" the future tense, the present ; and so on ; 
because they may respectively be resolved into similar 
meanings. Thus, in thC' sentence, "1 desire you to depart,” 
the words to departy^mny be c^ed a noun, because they 
esir equivaleBt in sauso to the noun departure^ in the 
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followings j^tenoe, "1 ‘desire your deps^ure.^ The 
words Depart instantly^ ^ may "be proved: to be, not the 
imperative mood with an adverb, but the ftidicative and in 
finitive, with a noun and proposition ; for they ajfe equiva- 
lent to I desire you tP ^epart in aji^instant.^ The super 
lative degree in this sentence, " Of all acqtiirements virtue iS 
the most valuable,’’ may pass for the comparative, because it 
conveys the same sentiment as, Vjrtue is more valuable than 
every g^er acquirerAent.’^ 

We slialTnot pursue this subject any further,^ as tbe reader 
must be satished, that only the^w'fltd desire, in the equivalent 
sentence, implies affirmation; and that one phrase may, in 
sense, be equivalent to anoth^, though its grammatical nature ^ 
is essentially different. ^ * 

To verbs belong NUMBER, PEftsON, MOOi>, and 

TENSE. 

Sect. 2. Of Number artd Person, 

Verbs have two numbers, Singi^ar and the 
Plural : as, I run, we run,’^ &Cf 

In each number there are three persons ; as, 

Svgular. Fiurai. 

FirstJSerson.% I love. We l(fve. " 

Second Persoii. Thou fovest. Ye or you love. 

Third Person. fte loves. They love. 

Thus the verb, in some parts ^of it, varies its endlfegs, to 
express, or agree Vith, different persons of th« same number : 
as, I [ovc, thou loveat ; he lovsth or s(hd also to ex- 

press different numbers of The sam^ person : as, ‘•tho^ lovest, 
ye lovp ; he lovcth, th(?y hvi,^ In the plural number of tlie 
verb, there is no variation of ending to expTess •tli* different 
nersons ; and the verb, in the three persons plural, ss the same 
as it is in tU^first person singular. Yet this scanty provision 
of terminations is sufficidnt>for all the purposes of disc^no, , 
and no ambiguity arises from it: the werb dyeing always 
a ttended, eitlwsj with the noun expressing the wbjeat acting or ♦ 
■D 
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«!ted upon* or the pronoun representing ii, For this 
reason, the plural termination in fn, thei^ Uiven, they weret^ 
formerly in use, was laid aside as unnecessary, and has long 
been obsolete. • 

Sect, S. Of Moods and Participles. 

Mood or Mode is a particular •form of the verb, 
blowing the maimer in which tlie«bcing, action, or 
passion, is represented. 

I# 

The nature of a mood may be more intelligibly ‘explained 
to the scholar, by obsemng that it consists in the change 
which the verb undergoes, to Signify various intentions of the 
mind, and vaiious modlficaUo'is and circumstances of action : 
which explanation, if compared with the following account 
and uses of the (diderent moods, will be found to agree with 
and illustrate them. 

There are five moods of verbs, the indicative, 
the iMPERL\1'ivn,the potential, the subjunc- 
TIVK, and the infinitive. 

The Indicative Mood simply indicates pr declares 
a«3thing : as, “ He loves, he is loved or it asks a 
question : as, Does he love f” Is he loi")d 

The Imperative Mood is uspd for commanding, 
exhorting, entreating, or permitting : as, Depart 
thou ; mind ye ; W uo stay ; go in peace.” 

r b 

TJiougli this moodvderives its name from its intimation of 
coilimandffjt is used on occasions of a very opposite nature, 
even in thh humblest supplications of an inferior being to one 
who is infinitely, his superior: as, ‘‘Give us this day our daily 
bread ; apd forgive us our trespasses.’’ 

The Potential Mood implies possibility or liberty, 
power, will,* or .obligation i as, “It may rain; he 
may go or^^ta/*; I can ride ; he would walk ; they 
should learn 
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The fiabjunctive Mood Toprescnts a thing imder 
conditidUy motive, wish, supposition, &.c. ; and is 
orecedcd by a conjunction, expressed or under- 
wood, and attended by another verb : as^, I will 
respect him, though he chide me ‘‘ Were he 
good, he would, be happy that is, if he were 
good/' 

Tlie •infinitive Mood expresses a thing in a gene- 
ral and unlimited manneay^ without any distinction 
of number or person ; as, to act, to speak, to be 
feare^/* % , 

The participle is a certain form of the verb, and 
derives its name from its participating, not only of 
the properties of a verb, but also otf those of an ad- 
jective : as, “ I aun desirous ^of knowing him ; ” 
admired and applaudedy he became vain;’* 
“ Having finishect his work, be sidSnilted it,” &c. 

There are iLree participles, the Present or Active^ 
the Perfect or Passive, and the Compc^lind Perfect : 
as, “ loving, loved, fiaving loved. ” ^ • 

mm • 

Agreeably to the general practice of grammarians, we 
have represented th^ present participle, as actiA'e ; and the 
past, as passive : but they are not uniformly so : the present 
is sometimes jjassive; and the iiast is frequently active 
Thus, ‘‘The youth was comwning^ by % slow malady;” 

The Indian wa^ burning by the crueWy of hil eneVies;” 
appear to be instances of the present participle tfting used 
passively. has instructed ' me; ^ave gratefully 

rtpaid his kindness;” are examples of the pa^t participle 
being applied in an active sense. We may also observe,, 
that the present participle is sometiine» associated with 
the past and future ten^ of the verb ; ahd the jiast parti- 
ciple connected with the present and*futufe tenses.-^Tl^ 
most unexceptionable distincUon which grammanana make 
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betvreen the pnrtidpleS; is,* that the one points tl. the con- 
tinuation of the action, passion, or state, denoted by the 
verb; ani^ the other to the completion of it. Thus, the 
present pmticiple signiiies impe. feet action, or action begun 
ana not ended : as, " } writingra. ItUer,” The past parti- 
ciple signifies action perfected, or finished : as, I have 
ujritten a letter 'f The letter is written:^'tt 

The participle is disting dished from the adjective, by the 
former’s expressing the idea of time, and the lalt‘»'-’.« '’."rioting 
only a quality . The phrases, “ loving to give as well as to re- 
ceive, " moving in haste,’’ " heuted with liquor,” contain par- 
ticiples giving the idea of time ; but the epithets conlained in 
the expressions, “ a loving chiM,” ‘‘ a moving spectacle,” “ a 
heated imagination,” -mark ^mply the qualities referred to, 
without any regard to time ; and may properly be called par- 
ticipial adjectiveay. 

Participles not only convey the notion of time ; but they 
also signify actions, and govern the cases of pronouns, in the 
same manner as j^erbs do ; and therefore should be compre- 
hended in the'gerteral name of verbs. That they are mere 
modes of the verb, is manifest, if , our definition of a verb be 
admitted : for ‘they signify being, doing, or suffering, with the 
desi^gnation of time superadded. But if the essence of the 
verb be madh to consist in affirmation or assertion, not /*is]ly the** 
participle will be excluded from its place in the verb, but the 
infinitive itself also ; which certain aiicient graij^roarians of 
great authority held to be alone ’the genuine verb. 

The following phrases; evdh when considered in themselves, 
show that participles include the idea of time : “ The letter 
beinfftwritter^ or hibing been mritteni^ Charles being writing, 
having or having bee% writirfg.^^ jBut when arranged in 

an entire sentence, which they must be to, make a complete 
sense, they show it stUl more evidently : as, “ Charles havii^ 
written pie letter, sealed and despatched it. ” — The participle 

0 • 

• Wfaeo^ pactleiplC Is Joined to the verl) to it is oalltod yvfftet , 
cwheii it is |oii;ed to the vero to do, ur andorstoo^ with it, it is denointnated 

pOAJtVA. 
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does indeed associate with diderent tenses of the Verb : as, 
I am ^liritmg/* “ I * was wnting/' ^ i shaH be writing 
out this fOnhs no just objection to its denoting dme. If the 
time of it IS often relatnre time^ this circumstance, far from 
disproving, supports our pofition. ^ See ob^ervaViom under 
HuU \- i qt Syntax. * • '• 

Participles sometimes perform the office of substantives, 
and are used as suc4i ; as in the following instances : “ The 
beginning "a good undei standing “excellent writing/' 
“TBB^^CitfW«ee31oi’s being attached to the king secured his 
crown \ \ The general’s havmg j[aUtd in this enterprise occa- 
sioned his disgrace/' John’s* Aaving been writing a long time 
had wearied him/' 

Thawhe words in italics ‘of\he three latter examples, pei«* 
form the office of svibstantives,%nd may be consileied as such, 
will be evident, if we reflect, that the first of them has exactly 
the same meaning and instruction : as, “ The chancellor’s at- 
tachment to the king secuied his crown /’ and that the other 
examples will bear a similar construAion. The ^^orai, being 
attached, govern the w^rd chancellor 9 in jpossessne case, 
in the one instance, as clearly as attaihineltt goveFUs it in that 
case, in die other, and it i» only substantives, or words and 
phrases whjeh operate as substantives, that govdl’n the genitive 
or possessive case. • , 

Tlf&*foUowiif|r sentence is not precisely the same as the 
above, either in sen^e or construction, though, except the 
genitive* case, the words are the same: “The chancellor, being 
attached to the king, secured his crown." In the fo«mer, the 
words, being atkaihed, form the nonftnative jcase to the verb, 
and are stated as the cause, of th9 effect^ in^ the, latter^ 
^ihey are not the nominative case^ and make o^ily a efreum- 
stance to chancellor^ which is Ihe proper no Amative. It 

. • • 1 

* ■ -m ■ 1. tar f,. « 

• 

* From the Very oatui;^ of time, ati RCtloil may be present tune, tt may 
fsavt teen pmsint Jermertp, or ft may Sa preeenl, at sdhie future pKsted---yei 
nrhoevcor ia*ppoMd, that the pretent of the mdlcatVe dei^tea no time 7 
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may not be improper to add another form of this sentence, by 
\^hich the learner may better understand the^ peculiar 
nature and fotiL of each of these modes of expressidn; "11m 
chancellor %ein^ attached to the fchig, his crown was fie 
cured Tfiis constitutes what^s properly called^ the CaM 
Absolute. * * • " ' 


SccT. 4. RemufiC^on the PotetUial Alood. 


• 

That the Potential Mood should be sepat?»*ri:^w«fStJ!2f^the 
subjunctive, is evident, from^-the- cOmplexiiess and UQnfusion 
which are produced by their teing blended together, and 
from the distinct nature of the two moods; the former of 
Vhich may be expressed witfioift any c<>ndition, opposi- 
tion, &c., as will appear ^r&m the following instances : 
"They might have done better;’' "We may always act 
uprightly ; ” " lie «was generous, and would not take re- 
venge;" "We should resist the allurements of vice;" "I 
could formerly indulge myself in tilings, of which I cannot 
now think but wit^ paiitt" , 

Some grammarians have supposed that the Potential 
Mood, as distinguished above the Subjunctive, coin- 
cides with the Indicative. But as the latter “/imply in- 
dicates or declares a thing," it is tftanifest that the former, 
which modifies the declaration, and introduces E(&*idea 
materially distinct from it, must be considerably different. 
“ I can walk," “ I should walk," appear to be so essentially 
distinct tfrom the simplicity of, " 1 walk," “ 1 walked," as 
to warrant a corresponddht distinction of moods. The Im- 
perative an<j. InAniUve •Morfds, which are allowed to retain 
their ihnk, dot nol appear to contain «uch strong marks of dis- 
crimination ffom the Indicative, as are found in the Potential 
Mood. ’ V ' 

lliere are«.dther writers oh this subject, who exclude the 
-.Potential Mood from their division, because it is foimed, 
not by varying prititdpal verb, bu| by means of the 
aux0ia^ verb^, muy^ ' can, could, would, : but 

if we recollect, that moods are used "to signify various 
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inlentions Qf die mini, and vuiott* mod^caiions and ^ 
cumsianctfi of action/’ we shall perceive that those auxi- 
liaries, far Vrom interfering with this design, do, in the 
clearest manner, support and exemplify it. On the reason 
alleged by these writers, tha greater part of the* Indicative 
Mood must also he IxcWded ; as hul a small part of it is 
conjugated without auxiliaries. The Subjunctive^ too -will 
fere no better; siive it so nearly resembles the Indicative, 
and is formed by means of conjunctions, expressed jfeun- 
derstr^d;^,;ifhich dTo not more efl’eciually show the ^^Sied 
intentions of the mind, tha^^he auxiliaries do which are used 
to form the Voteutial Mood. • 

Some writers have given our moods a much greater ex- 
tent th^n we have assigned ft) tliem* They assert that thfi^. 
English language may be .^id, without any great impro- 
priety, to have as many moods as it has auxiliary verbs; 
and they allege, in support of their opiiyon, that the com- 
pound expressions which they help to form, point out those 
vai'ious dispositions and actions, which, in other languages, 
are expressed by moods. This w^uld be to multiply the 
moods without advantage.. It is, however, Certain, that the 
conjugation or variation of verbs, in the English language, 
is eifected^ almost entirely, by the means «of auxiliaries. 
We must, therefore, accommodate ourselves to this cir- 
cunMt:«)ce ; and do that by their assistance, w'ffich has-been 
done in the learned langu^es (a few instances to the con- 
trary excepted) in \nother manner, namely, by varying 
the form of the verb itself. " At the same time, it js neces- 
sary to set proper bounds to*thv business, so as not to 
occasion obscurity and perplexity, wh^n we'^ean to be simple 
,and perspicuous. Instead, tlierefore, of making a leparate 
mood for every apxilia^y veiib, and intro(lucii% moods 
Interro^ativet Ojjifutive, Frommive^ Horta^ii;e,^Frecative, &c. 
we have exhibited such only*ft& are obviously ^stinct; and 
which, whilst they are calculated to unfold an& display the 
subject intelligibly to the learner, seem to be sufHci^t, and 
not more than sufficient, to answer all W jfurposes fofr which 
moods were introduced * * 
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Jrom Gnimmariaiui who form tlieir ideas, and make dieir 
decisions, respecting this part of English Grammar, on the 
principles and construction of languages, which, in these 
points, do wot suit the peculiar nature of our own, but differ 
consideraoly from it, we may ve^ naturally expect grammati- 
cal schemes that are neither perspicuous nor consistent, and * 
which will tend more to perplex than inform the learner. See 

pages 84, 85. ® 

• '' 

* I 

Sect. 5. Of the Tenses. 

Tense, being the distlncSon of time, miglit seem 
to admit only of the present, past, and future ; but 
'to mark it more acouratel^^, it is made to consist oi 
six vaiiations, viz.'^the present, tbe imperfect, 
tlie PERFEC Tj the PLUPERFECT, and the first 
and SECOND Future tenses. ^ 

The Present Tense represents an action or event 
as passing at t|ic time in which it is mentioned; as, 

I riil(3 ; 1 am filled ; I think ; I fear* ^ 

The present tense likewise expresses a character, quality^ 
&c., at present existing ; as, “ He is an able man*;*' She is 
an amiable woman.** It is also used in speaking of actions 
continued, with occasional intermissions, to tile present* time : 
as, He frequently rides “ lie walks^out every, morning; *' 
“lie goes into the country every summer.” We sometimes 
apply this tense even to persons long since dead : as, “ Seneca 
reasons and moralizes w^U “ Job speaks Teelingly cf his 
afflictiqns.” , .i . ^ 

The presei^ tense, preceded by vhe words, when^ before,^ 
after, as soon ac, &c., is sofEM^imes Used lo point out tlie rela- 
tive time ot^aCutme action: “ When hfe arrives he will 

bear the news J” “ He will hw the news before he arrives, or 
as soon es he arrives, or at £irthest, soon after he arrives 
The /nore she irnpnnm, the more amiable she will be.” 

animated ^historical narrauuns, this tense is 'sometimes 
% the imiierfect tense : as, “ He esUers the terrL 
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toxy of ih^ peaceable* inhabitaottr; he fygks and eonquers, 
takes an immense booty/^vhich he dicidtf amongst his soldiers, 
and retunne borne to enjoy an empty triumph.” 

The Imperfect Ten^ represents the faction or 
event, cither as past«aiid or as remaining 

unfinished at a certain time past : as, “ I loved her 
for her modesty and virtue “ They were travel- 
ling l)ost when* he met them/’ 

Tense not only refers to what is " 
past, ‘6ut also conveys* alSi allusion to the present 
time : as, “ I have finished my letter “ I have 

seen^lhe person that wa^ recommended to me.” 

• • 

In tlie former example, it is signified that the finishing of 
the le^r, though past, was at a period immediately, or very 
nearl;^)receding the present time. In the latter in-stance, it 
is uncertain wliethei the^person mentioned was seen by the 
speaker a long or short time before.. The meaning is, “I ha\e 
been him some time ?n the course of a period which includes, 
or comes to, the present tyne.” When the partic»ilar time of 
any occuneuce is specified, as prior to the present time, this 
jteiise IS not used : for k would be improper to say, 1 have 
seen him yesterday;” or, “1 tiavc Jinuhed my Woik lastVeek ” 
In these cases the imperfect is necessary : as, ** 1 saw him 
yesterilay ** I JitHshtd my work last week.” But when we 
spfedk indefinitely of any thing past, as happening or not hap- 
pening in th^ day, year, or age, which we mention it, the 
perfect must be employed : as,* “ I Jove bten there this mom- 
*ingV' “ } have travelled much this yealP:” Wb escaped 
many damgers thrqpgh Ijfe.” ha referring, ho?fevef, to such a 
division of the^ay as is past ^ffifore thfe time of oar speaking, 
we use the imperfect* ‘^'Hiey same home this^mbming;” “ Jle 
was with them this afternoon.” * 

The perfect tense, and tlie imperfect tenSe, bofli ^enote a 
ihmg tW is past; but the t>nner deno^s ft in suA a man- 
ner diet there is still actually remaining^ some part of the 
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time to iftide Aivay, wherein we declare the thing has been 
done; wtiereas the imperfect denote the thing qir action 
in such a manner, that nothing remains of,*th?t time 
In which it was done. If we speak of the present century, 
we say, lUiuosopheis have ma^e great discoveries in the 
present century:” but jf^we speak, of (the last century, we 
say, Philosophers made great discoveries in the last cen-^ 
tury. ” “ He has been much afflicted thi^ year ** I have 
this week read the king’s proclamation ; ” “I have heard 
^ great newi this morning;” in these inAanr^ 
been^'" I have read/' and “ iieard// denote CUmgsthat are 
past; but they occurred in this^etr, in this week, and to-day; 
and still there remains a part of this year, week, and day, 
nijhereof I speak. ^ ^ 

In general, the perfect terrej may be applied wherever 
the action is connected with the present time, by the actual 
existence, either of the author, or of the work, though it 
may have been pVfonned many centuries a"o ; ^Ikit i# 
'neither die author nor the work nbw remains, it cannot be 
used We may say, ‘^Cjcero Aa* writUn orations;” but we 
cannot say, “Cwefo Ims written poem^;” because the ora- 
tions are in being, but the poems are lost. Speaking of 
priests in general, we may say, <‘They have in .all ages 
^claimed great powers;” because thet general order of tlie 
priesthood still exists: but if we speak of the DruijJs,. or 
any particular order of priests, which does not now exist, 
we cannot use this tense. We cannot say, “The Druid 
priests have claimed great powers but must say, “ The 
Druid prfests claimed gr^t »powers because that order 
is now totally extinct. See P{Ckbourn on the English verb 

S'* 

The filupferfcct Tenso represents a ^hing, not 
only as past,^bu^ also i\M prior to soine other point 
of titno sp^oified in ikb sentence : as, I had 
finished my letter before he arrived.’* 

The^irst Future Tense^ represents the action oa 
y^io come, eeiher“witli or without respect tO the 
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precise time : as/ ‘‘The sun will rise to4ibrrow;'^ 
" I shall see them again.** 

The* Second Future intimates that the action wQl 
be lUlly accomplished at or before the time of 
another fiiture action or evept : as, “ V shall have 
dined at one o’clock;** “llie two housea will 
bave finished Ihoir business, when the king comes 
to prorogue them/* • 

It is to h^*Y)bseTved^^at in the subjunctive mood, the 
event *teing spoken of uri3e^^ condition or supposition, or 
in the form of a wish, and fiierefore as doubtful and con- 
tingent, the verb itself in^tlte present, and the auxiUary 
botli of tlM! present and imperfect times, often carry 
with them somewhat of a future sense : as, If he come 
to-morrow, 1 may speak to him “ If he should, or would 
come ^to-inorrow, I might, would, co^d, or should speak 
to him. Observe also, that the auxiliaries should and 
vjould, in the imperfect times, are used to express the pre- 
sent and future as Veil as the past:«lb,*^*lt is my desire, 
that he should, or would, come now, or to-morrow as 
well as^ " It was my desire, that he should or would come 
yesterday.” So that, in this mood the precise tune of the 
verbjs very jnuch determined by the nature*and drift of the 
sentence. * 

The present, pa^t, and future tenses, may be used either 
definitely or indefmtely, both with respect to time and acHon 
When they denote customs* or ^habits, and not* individual 
acts, they aie applied inde^nitely , as, “ V^irtue promote* 
happiness The old Kbmans govarneS by beiftfits more 
than by lear " I siuSi here^ter employ mj^time more use- 
ftilly.” In t^ese exumples^ fhe words, promotes^ governed^ 
and shall employ , aie used jndefiuiteiy, bJth^ in regard to 
action and time; for they are not confined to mdividiia< 
actions, nor to any precise points of present, pa^L future 
time. When they are* appUea to Vguify pailiicul^^actiona. 
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and to E^Srtain the pecise points of time to which Uiejr ate 
confined, they are used definitely; as in the follc^.ving in* 
stances. My brother is writhig; ** ‘'He built the bouse last 
summer, but did not inhabit it till yesterday ^He will writs 
another lettet to-morrow.” •' 

The different tenses ate<f represent <an %ction as (oniplete or 
perfect, or as incomplete or imperfect. In the phrases, " I am 
writing,” “ I was writing,” " I shall be wtiting,” imperfect, 
unfinished actions are signified. But the following examples, 
“ I wrote,” * I have written,” “ I had writto,^^j;|JU ahoH 4tave 
written,” all denote complete action. ^ , 

From the preceding repre^bntdtion of the different tenses, 
it appears, that each of them has its distinct and peculiar 
pr'vince ; and that though sohv? of them may sometijaf'es be 
used promiscuously, or'substittitid one for another, in cases 
where great accuracy is not required, yet there is a real and 
essential difference ifi their meaning. — It is also evident, that 
the English language contains the %ix. tenses which we have 
enumerated. Grammarians who limit the number to two 
or three, do not reject that the English verb is mostly com- 
posed of principiCl arid auxiliary ; and that these several parts 
constitute one verb. Either the flihiglish language has no 
future tense (apposition too absurd to need refutetion) or 
thur future tense is composed of the 'auxiliary and the prin- 
cipal verb. If the latter be true, as it indisputaV-y is, 
then auxiliary and principal united, constitute a tense, in 
one instance; and, from reason and analogy, may doubt- 
leifS do sq in others, in which minuter divisions of time are 
necessary or useful. Wiat^' reason can be^^ assigned for 
not considering this case as mother cases, in which a whole 

t >■ rff ^ r 

IS regarded as composed of several parts, or of ^principal 
and adjuncite ? ^ "'Tiere is nothing he^terogeneous in the parts s 
and precedent, analogy, utility^ and even newsity, authome 
the union. • .. < 

In sup]^ of this opinion, we have the authonty of 
eminent^ grammarians; in partievtar^ that of Df-. Beattie. 
Somf wriiecs,” laye- the doctor^ “will not allow anj 
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tbiikip to be a tense, 0 ^ 'wHat, in one initected -word, ex* 

pleases ail affirmation with time ; for that those parts of the 
verb are* not properly called tenses, ttrhicb assume iJbai 
appearance by means of auxibaty words. this rate, 
we should have, in English,*two tenses only, the'p^'^sent and 
the pa^t in the actl\^ vw'b, and iif the passive no tenses a% 
all. But this is a needless nicety ; and, if adopted^ ^ould 
introduce confusioa into the grammatical art. If arnaveram 
be a tense, why should not amatih fueram? If I heard be a 
tense, I did heiir^ 1 have heM, and I ihall hear, must be 
, gqually^ entitled to that apfo^moti.*' 

The proper form of a fens^, in the Greek and Latin 
tongues, is certainly that which it has in the grammars of 
those Unguaaes. But in ihd^ Greets and Latin grammaiC} 
we uniformly find, that sonlte*of the tenses are iorroed by 
variations of the principal verb ; and others, by the addition 
of helping verbs. It is, therefore, indisputable, that the 
principal verb or the partiftple, and an auxiliary, constitute a 
regular tense in the Greek and Latin languages. This point 
being establibhed, we may, doubtless, aj^ly it to English 
verbs ; and extend the. principle as far as bonf enience and the 
idiom of our language reqijire. 

If it s^^ould be said, that, on the same ^ound that a 
participle and auxiliary are allowed to form a iense^ and 
the Vi]»b conj^igated accordingly, the EnglislT noun ought 
to be declined with |Tticles and prepositions ; we must object 
to the •inference. Such a mode of declension is not suit- 
able to our language, lliis we think has already been 
proved.* It ig also confessedly iddpplicable to the learned 
languages. Where then is the grammafiesd inconsistency, 
the wajit of confornqty to the princfples ^ analligy, in 
making some tense:^ of the Engtish verb to cotisisf of prin* 
cipal and auxiliary; and all the cases of En^lisK nouns, in 
their termination ? * The argument from analogy, instead 
ofvtnihtatiiig against us^ appears to confirm and ^establish 
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our positimi. See the subject further*discussed in the ninth 
section of this chapter* % 

We shall close these remarks on the tenses, ,i«ith a few 
observatioits extracted from the Encvclop^dia Britaknica. 
They are worth the student’s attention, as a’ part of them 
applies, not only to ous explanatior^of |he tenses, but to many 
othef parts of the work. “ Harris has enumerated no fewer 
than twelve tenses. Of this enumeration ^e can by no means 
approve ; for, without enterhig into a minute examination of 
It, nothing can be more obvioOs, than thalt his^rep/ive pre- 
$tnty ‘ I am going to write,’ is ^^»ture terfSS; and his com- 
pktivc present, I have written^’ a past tense. But^ as was 
before observed of the classihcatiou of words, we cannot help 
b^ing of opinion, lliat, tg take )^.e tenses as they are c^monly 
received, and endruvour to usae»‘tain their nature and their 
differences, is a much more useh.l exercise, as well as more 
proper for a \vprh ^f this kind, than to raise, as might easily 
be raised, new tlieories on the subjfect.” 

« 

Sect. 6.. The Corrugation of the auxiliary verbt to have 
• ' and TO be, * 

The Conjugation of a verb is the regular com- 
bination aiiJl arrangement of its several « numbers, 
persons, moods, and tenses. 

TJie Conjugation of an active verb is styled the 
ACTIVE VOICE ; and that of a^ passive verb, the 
PASSU^E VOICE. 

The auxiliary and^'aclive verb TO MAVE m con- 
■^'11 aU‘dj;; ifi€ fqlto^ing lUanner- 
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• TO* HAVE. 

Indicative Mood 


PRESCHT TENSE. 


SlKGtlLAII. 

1. Jt'ers. I have, 

Pers, Thou hast. 

3. Pers. He, she; or it 
hath or has.* 


PtVRAL. 

1. %fe have 

2. Ye or you have.* 

•3. Tliey have. 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1. 1 had. 

3, TJjpu hadst. 
3. He, &,c. had. 


• fldraL. 

1. We had. 

^ 2. Xe or you had 

• • 3. They had. 


P'^rfect tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. 1 have had. 1. )Ve have bad. 

2. Thou hast had. 2. Ye or you liavc had. 

3. He has had. 3. Theyjfave liad. 


PLUPE^ECT TENSE.f 


SINGULAR. 

1. 1 had had. 

2. Tffou had*st had. 

3. lie had had. e 


PLURAL. 

1. We had hatL 

2. Ye or you had h: 

3. They had had. 


FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 


SINGULA M. 

1. I shall or will have. 

Tliou sIkxU or wilt ha\ie. 

3. He shall or will have, • 


* Plural. 

1. * We*shall 05 wjH^vg. 

2 . Ye or you shail have. 

3. * Tliey shall or >Pill tave. 


• • 

* B»tk i» now only in puttry, and on very Berloupsnbjecta. Yt m 
oeaily obsolete. • * 

f Some Grammarians dlatins^nUh the three past tenses, by thev^Ksot 
;he prdHpru, the UMud fr^fen'r, the fAirtf itrttefit , and tfae^SM AJid 
Mcuod fulttre tenses, by the (enns,/M«r« and^ntvre perjeia^ 
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SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 

SINGULAR. PLCRaI.. 

1. I shall or will have had. ' 1. We shall or will have had, 

2. Thou shall or wilt have 2 Ye or you shall on will have 

had. • had. 

3. He shall Or will hav^ ^ad. 3. T^e^^shalt or will have had. 

O 

Imperative Mooji. 

SINGULAR. * PLURAL. 

1 . Let me have. 1. Let us hive. 

2. Have* or have thou, or do Have, or IfaVe ye, or do ye, 

thou have. ’ or you have, 

3. Let him have 3. Let them have. 

The imperative mqod is strictly entitled to tnree ])er- 

sons. Ttie command is always addressed to the second 
person, not to the first of third. For when we say, Let 
me have,” “ Let 6im, or let them have/^ the meaning and 
construction are, do thou, or do ye, let me, him, or them have. 
In p]iilo,sophical strictness, both number and person might 
be entirely exclndht? from every verb. ' They are, in fact, the 
properiies of substantives, not a paft of the essence of a verb. 
Even the name of the imperative mood, does not ajways cor- 
respond to its nature ; for it sometimes petitions *as well as 
comfiiands. 'But, with respect to all these poipU, tlie practice 
of our grammarians is so uniformly fixed, and so analogous to 
the languages, ancient and modern, whitii our youth, have to 
study, that it would be an unwarrantable degree of innova- 
tion, to deviate from the established terms and arrangements. 
See the advertisement at the end of the Introduction, page d; 
and thy <||||aatmn f:om the Encydop. Britaiinica, page 86. 

Potential Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

singular plural, 

,4.* Li*? ly OP can nave. 1. We may or can have. 

mayst ^ir'eaiisi have. 2. Ye or you may or fhn have' 
^ lie may or can tiave. 3. Tney may or can have 
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11CB£RF£CT TEKSR. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

■4. 1 migllt/could, would, or 1. Wc might, could, v7uald, 
should have. or should havtf. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, ^ 2. Ye or yoti miglft, could, 

wouldst, or shoulist Aave. wduld, or should have. 

3. He might, could, would; 3> They might, could, would, 

or should hav^. or should have. 

• PERFECT TENSE. 


1 . 

2 . 


3. 


BlNGULyR. 

• ■ 

I may or can have had. < 

Thou mayst or canst hdve 

\ 

lie may or can have had.* o. They, may or can have had 


PLURAL. 

1. We may or can have had. 

2. Ye or you may or can 
have had. 


PLUPERFECT TE.NbE. 

SINGULAR. •plural. 

1 . I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 

should have had. or should have had. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2, Y^or j«u, might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst have would, cr should have 

had., * had. 

3. He mfght, could, would, 3. Tliey might, could, would, 

or^shouli^have had. or should lijive had.® 


Subjunctive Mood, 

l*a£SLN^ TENSE. 

rLUftAL. 

1. If*we^awB. 

2, If ye or yowhavg. * 
J.-If they have.* 


* Shall anil villi vrlicu Ifafy denote inclination, rcBOlutiou, yromise, may 
be conBideriKl. an well as their relations and amM, as beloi^ing to tlie 
potential mood. But as they generally signify fbtatiCy, they hatit^^en ap* 
propila&d, as helping verbs, to the formation df the ftture teu^e o4the in- 
*dicative and subjunctive mooda. 


Sljl^ULAR. 

1. If I have. 

'S. If thou har?, 

3. If he have. 
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The remaining tenses of the subjunctive mood are^ in 
tvery respect, similar to the correspondent tenses af the in- 
dicative mood ; with the addition to the veil), of a conjunction, 
expressed or implied, denoting a condition, motive, wish, sup- 
position, Ac. It will be proper fb direct the learner to repeat 
all the tenses of this ludbd, with ar conjunction prefixed to 
each bf them. See, on this subject, the observations at page 
102; and the notes on the nineteenth ruleK)f syntax. 

f 

Infinitive Mood.«.i- 

PRESEKT. To have. VaaFEcr. To have had. 


PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT or’ acti^. Having. 

PERFECT. Had. 

COMPOUND PERFECT. Hdving had. 

As the subjunctive oiooa, m English, has no variation, in 
the form of the veib, from the indicative (except in the present 
tense of v erbs generally, ^nd the present and imperfect tenses 
of the verb to b^)r\t would be superflubus to conjugate it in 
this work, through every tense. But all the other moods and 
lenses of the ve^bs, both in the active and passive voices, are 
conjiigciied at large, that the leaniers: may have no doubts or 
inisajlpielieiisfens respecting their particular fa»*ms. Jhey to 
whom the subject of grammar isentiVely new, and young persons 
especially, are much more readily and effekually instructed, by 
seeing 1 parts af a sulijt^t so essential as the verb, unfolded 
and spread before them, in iril their varieties;^ than by being 
generally and cursdiily informed of the manner in which they 
may bf ' exhibited. ^The time employed by the s:holafs, 
consequeifce this display the \erbs, ,is of small moment 
compared with the^ advantages, which thgy will probably 
derive from plan. w 

It may no*t, ‘however, be generally propet for young 
personal beginning the study of grammar, to commit to 
VfipAW* all the tensM* of the verbs. If liie simjAe tenses^ 
n^ely, the pretent and the imperfect, together w'ili the 
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first Jitture tense, inould^ in tie first instance, be committed 
to memoiy, and ihe rest carefully perused and explained, 
the businesa will not be tedious to the scholars and their 
progress will be rendered more obvious and pleasing, llie 
general view of the subject, thus acquired and imprijssed, may 
afterwards be extended|Wi^ ease anch si^vantage. 

It appears to be proper, for the informatioii of the lear«ers, 
to make a few obijervations in this place, on some of the 
tenses, &.c. The first is, that smne grammarians confound 
the imperfect and perfect tenses of the potential mood with 
the present tenSe ;*but tha^ thfy are really distinct, and have 
an appropriate reference to tbrie, cor’espondent to thd*feefmi- 
lions of those tenses, will appear frt m a few examples ; “ I 
wished Ijim to stay, but he woatU not “ I could not acco^r 
plish the business in time;^’#‘»|| was* my direction that he 
should submit " lie was ill, but I thought he mifr/u live 
" I may have misunderstood him " He^ may have decived 
me;*' I cannot have dreamed it;” **lle cannot havf' 
ohUiined it by force;’* "Cim vfe»hnve f/een deceived m 
him These examples show that the imperfect and perfect 
tenses of the potentiaf mood are esstnticrfly distinct from the 
pluperfect, as well as ^om the present tense of that 
mood. • 

The next remark is,» that the auxiliary willy in the first ^ 
persou’^ingular and plural of the second futilVe tense,* and 
the auxiliary shally the *second and third persons of that 
tense, ib the indicative mood, appear to be incorrectly ap- 
plied. The impropriety of such associations may b^ inferred 
from a few examples; "I wHl teVe had previous notice, 
whenever the event happens^’’ •‘‘Tl^u shSit have served thy 
^apprenticeship before end of the yeafr “ lie shlf^l have 
completed his business when thu messenger arrwes.*' I shall 
liave had ; thou ^ilt have served ; he tt^ll have completed,” 
£ec., would have been correct and applicable.* peculiar 
import of these auxiliaries, as explained in page uitder 
section 7, seems to account lor their impropriety in tils appli> 
vaiions^ just meutioued. 
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Some iimten on Gi'ammar object to the pi^opriety of ad- 
mitting the second future, in both the indicative ^and sub- 
junctive moods ; but that this tense is applicable to both 
moods, will* be manifest from the following examples, " John 
will have earned his w'ages thff next new-year’s day,” is a 
simple declaration, and ^therefore in dheciindicative mood ; 11 

he shall have finished his work when the bell rings, he will be 
entitled to the reward,” is conditional and contingent, and is 
therefore in the subjunctive mood. 

We shall conclude these detached observations, with one 
remark ^hich may be useful,^ ^I^e young schc lar, namely, 
that as the indicative mood is converted into the subjunctive 
by the expression of a condition, supposition, wish, motive, 
&X,. being superadded to it ; o the potential mood may, in 
like manner, be turned into^lie subjunctive ; as will be seen 
in tlie following examples ; " If I could deceive him, I should 
abhor it " Though he should increase in wealth, he would 
not be cliaritable “ Even in prosperity he would gain no 
esteem, unless he should bond act himself better.” • 

The auxiliary* and neuter verb To is coii' 
j ligated as follows j 

TO BE. “ 

Indicative Moc^. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

i ’ FLORAL. 

b 

* 1. We are. 

2. Ye or you are,, 
if 3. They«are. 

^ IMPERFECT TENSE. • 

c 

SMOOLAR. FLORAL, 

1. I was. ^ 1. We were. 

2. ”^u WRSt. ’ ^ • 3, Ye or you were. 

-3. ‘‘He was 3.' They were. 


SINGULAR. 

1. I am. 

2. Thou art. 

3. He, i3he,'.w it is 
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SIVOULAS. 

1. I have been. 

2. Thou hast been. 

3. He hath or has beeA. 


FEtlFMT TtWSK 

PLVRAt^ 

1. We have been. 


Yg or you have Been 
3. They have been. 


, PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

• PLURAL. ^ 

1. I had been. 

1*. We htd been 

2. Thoujxadst been. « 

► ^ 2. Ye or you had been. 

3. He had been. 

• 3. They had been. 

FIRST 

FUTURE TENSE, 

‘.I’^GULAR. 

pCUral. 

I shall or will be. 

1, We shall or will be. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be. 

2. Ye or you shall or will be. 

,3. He shall or will be. 

3. They shWl or will be. 


^ SECOND FUTURE TENSE, 

SINCDLAH. • PLURAL, 

£ shall or will have* been. 1. W« shaff or will have been. 
Thou shalt or wilt hav^ 2, Ye or you shall or will have 
been; been.- • 

He shall or will havoibeen. 3. They shall or will have been 


Imperative Mood. 


SINGULAR. 

1 . Let me be. 

2. Be thou, or*do thou be. 
1. Let him be. 


PLURAL. 

V If t US be. * 

2. Be^e, 0 % you, or do ye be 
' 3. Let th<ina be, • • 

• • 

.Potential* Mood. 


Rinoular. 

1 . I may. or can be. 

2. Thou maysi or canst be- 

3. He roay 4 >r can be 


PRESENT TENSE. 

PLURALr *\ 

1- WeVnay* or can be,. 

2. Yeor you, ?iay or can ifc, 

3. They may or can be. 
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* IMPERFECT TENSE. . 

SINGULAR. * PLURAt. " 

1. I migh^ could, would, or 1. We might, cpuld, would, 
shouM be. y * or should be. 

S, Thou mightst, coiSldst, 2. Te fir you might, could, 
wouldst, or should St be. would, or should be. 

3. He might, could, would, 3, They might, could, would, 
or should be. ^ ' or shpuld be. 

PERFECT TENSE. ** 

SINGULAR. .. PLURAL. 

I, I may or can have been. 1. We may or can have been 

J. Tliou mayst or canst have^2. Ye or you may or can 

been. v . . have been. 

3. He may or can have been. 3. They may or can have beerf^ 

( PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1, We might, could, would, 

should have been. or should have been. 

2. Thou mightst,' couldst, 2, Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldbt have would, or should have 
been. , been. 

3. He might, could, would, 3 They might, could, would, 

or siiould have been. or should have b;^. 


Subjunctive Mood. 


singular. 
K If.U be. 

2. If ilifiube. 

3. If he be. 


PRESENT TENSE. 

PLURAL. * 

T. If we be. 

2, If ye or you be. 

3. If tliey be 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 


Jf 

SINGULAR. 

Ij/'i were. 

2. thou wert. 

3. If be wei'e. 


plura;,. 
■'1. If we were. 

2, If ye or you were. 
3 If they were* 
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The ropiaininj; tenses ‘of this mood are, in every respect, 
similar ta t^e conespondent tenses of tlie Indicative mood. 
See pages 90, lp2, and the notes under the nineteenth rule of 
syntax. • 


Infemtive Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE." To be. , PERFECT. To have been. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. ^ . Being. 

PERFECT. • Been. 

COMPOUND PF.RFECT. Having been. 

Sect. 7. The Auxiliary conjugated in their simple 

form ; with obaervations on their peculiar* nature and force- 


The. learner will perceive that the preceding auxiliary verbs, 
to have, and to be, could not be conjugated through all Uie 
moods aifu! tpiisos, without the* help of otfier auxili iry verbs ; 
namely, map, can, wiU, hhall, and tlTeir v^ialions. * 

That auxiliary verbs, in their simple state, and unassisted by 
others, are of a very limitefl extent, and chicdv useful from the 
aid which they afford in conjugating the principal verbs, will 
glearly appear to the scTiolar by a distinct ronj legation of eaci/ 
of theft, uncombiiied witlwany other. I'hey are exhibited for 
his inspection ; noftto be committed to memory. 


TO liAVE. 
present tende. • 

^.Singk 1. K have. 2. J'hou hast. *3. He hath V has. 

Plwr. 1 We have.- 2. \e or ytu have, 3. xfley Bave, 

* • • 

IMPERFEqr TENSE. ^ ^ 

^ing, 1. I had. 2. Thou hadst. 3 ,II#hadA 

Vlur. 1. We had. 2- Ye or you had. 3. They h!^ 

* • 

• • • 

• PARTICIPLES. • • i 

i^RESKNT. Having perfect. HIuL 
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TO BE. 

PRESENT TENSE, - ' 

Sin£. 1. l am. 2. Thou art. 3. Hcjs. 

Plur. 1, We are. 2. Ye or yoii are. 3* They are. 

, IMPERFECT -riNS#. 

Sing. 1. I was. 2. Thou wast. 3. lie was. 

Plur. 1. We were. 2. Ye or you were. 3. They were 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. Being. ^.vnirt-ECT. Seen. 
SIL^LL. 

PEESEN^ TENSE. 

Sing. 1. I shall.* 2: Thouihxlt. 3. He shaiL 

Plur, 1. We shall. 2. Ye or you shall. 3, They shall. 

f IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Sing. 1, I should. 2. Thou shouldst. 3. He should. 

Plur. 1 . We should. 2. or you should. 3, They should 

. WILL. • 


Sing. 1. I wiir. 
Plur. 1. We will. 


PRESENT TTNSE. 

2. Thou wilt. 3. He wil!, 

2. Ye or you wilj. 2. They will. 

i 

IMPEP.FECT ■jENSE. 


Sing. 1 . I would. 2, Thou would st. ^3. He would-. 
Plw\ 1.^ We would. 2. Ye or you would. 3. They would. 


hfAY. 

t , PRESENT 'TENSE. 

Sing. 1. J may. 2. Thoumayst.' 3. He may. 
Plur.^. We may. 2. Ye or you may. 3. J'hey may. 


IMPERFECT lENSE. 

Sing. 1/ I might; 2. Thou mightst. 3. He might. 

Plur. i We might. 2. .Ye or you might. 3, They might. 


♦ sikan ik here properly used in (be present tenae, having the lanic nnalugy 
^ skeml^ that baa to ro^i!, may to might, and nri// to zeridd. 
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* PR12SENT TENSE. 

iSin^. 1. 1 can.* 2. Thou canst. 3. He can.* 

Plur. 1. We can. 2. Ye you can. 3. They cah 

• I " • 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Sing, 1. 1 could. Thou couldst. 3. lie could. 

Plur. 1. We could. 2. Ye or you Could. 3. Theyjcould. 

« 

• a'O DO. 

PRESEnI’ TENSE. 

Sing* 1. I do. 2. Thou dost. 3. He doth or does. 

Plur. 1, We do. 2. Ye or yC»^i do? * 3. lliey do. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. * 

Sing. 1. 1 did. 2. Thou didst. 3. He did. 

plur. 1. We did. 2. Ye or you did. 3.* They did. 

^ PARTICIPLES* 

PRESENT. Doing, PfRFECT. Done. 

• . / . 

Ilie verbs have, be, will, and do, when they are uncon- 
nected with a principal verb, expressed or lyiuerstood, are 
not auxiliafies but principal verbs ; as “WeAare enough;” 

** I am grateful^” “ He wills it to be so “ Th*cy da as "they ^ 
please.” In this view, they also have their auxiliaries; as, 

I shall^have enougff;” I will be grateful,” &c. 

The peculiar force of the several auxiliaries w'ill ajipear 
from the following account of 

Do and .did mark the action jtself^or the time of ii, with 
]^eator energy and positiveness ; as, dh sphak ^th 
1’ did respect him;” Here am I, for tll^u didst call 
me.” They are of great use in negative sentences ; as, “ I 
do not fear;” ‘‘I did not "wrije.” Tliey art* aViost uni- 
versally employed in asking questions ; as,* lybes he 
learn ?” “ if id he not write ?” They sometimes llV sup- 
ply the place of another verb, and make* the' repetition oi 
it, in th*e same or a subsequent sentence, urmccessary Jl as, 
**You atten^ not to your studies as he dc'cs;”*(i. e as 
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attends, 8ec.) ‘‘ I shall come if I can ; but if I do^noty pleasf 
to excuse me” (i. e. if I come not.) 

Tm not only expresses permission, but entreating, exhorting 
commanding : as, “ Let us l^riow the truth Let me 
die the death of the lyghteous Let not thy heart be too 
much elated with success “ Let thy inclination submit to 
Uiy duty.” 

iWfly and might express the possibility or liberty of doing a 
thing; can and could, the power: as, It may rain;” “1 
may write or read “ He might ha\^ improvlsd more 
than he has He can write much better than he could 
last year.” 

^ Must is sometimes cj^lled , in for a helper, an^ denotes 
necessity : as, “ We must the truth, whenever we do 

speak, and we must not prevaricate.” 

Will, in the first person singular and plural, intimates 
resolution and prdmisiiig: in the second and third person, 
only foretells : as, I will reward the good, and 1 1 punish 
the wicked;” We will remember benefits, and be grateful 

Thou wilt, or.h^f fvill, .»'epent of that' folly You or they 
will have a pleasant walk.” 

Shall, on thf contrary, in the first person, simply foretells ; 
in tlie second and third persons, .promises, commands, or 
threatens: as, '‘I shall go abroad;” “ Wr shaU^dine at 
home “Thou slialt, or you shall, inherit the land ;” “ Yc 
shall do justice, and love mercy “ They shall account for 
their misconduct.” The following passage is not translated 
according to the distincti and proper meanings of the words 
shnll and will: “'Surely goodness and mercy shalV follow me 
all the' days of my life; and I will dwell in the bouse 6f th? 
Lord foP evey ;” it ought Jo be, “ Will follow me and 1 
, s^/i/rdwell.” • 

^Tlieae c’oseWations respeijitmg the import of the verbs 
and shall, must be understood of explicative sentences : 
forwh^n the sentence is interrogative, just the ' reverse, for 
the most pari, takes place ; thus, “ I shall go ; * you wiL 
express event only; but, will you go?” import- 
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intention ;«and, shall I go refers to the will of another. 
But, " go,” and " shall he go ?” both imply will ; 

expressing or refeiring to a command. , 

When the verb is put in thoi subjunctive mood, the mean- 
ing of these auxiliaries likewise undergoes some alteration ; 
as the learners will readily perceive by a few examples : if' If 
he $h(ill proceed “.If he will not desist unless he shah 
acknowledge “ If you shall conswt If you will persist.” 

Would, primarily denotes inclination of will ; and should, 
obligation : but th^y both%vary their import, and are often 
us('cl to <,‘\iress simple event. • 


Sect. 8. 

% 


The Conjugfdion of^re^uUiT Verbs 
Acxf A. ' , • 


Verbs A dire are called Regular, when they 
form their imperfect tense of the iitdicative mood, 
and their. ^perfect ^jarticiple, by« adding to the verb, 
e(L or d only when the verb ends in e ; as, 

Present. Imperfect. * *Perf. Particip. 

1 fivouT, I favoured. Favoured. 

I lose. I loved. Lov^d. * 


A Regular, Active Verb is conjugated in the fol- 
lowing manner* 


TO LOVE. 

m 

• I ndicative * MTood. 

- , * • 

, PRESENT TEHSF. ♦ 

SINGULAR. • • , PLURAL. 

1 J love* • 1. We love., 

2 Thou lovest. 2. lYe or you lov®. ^ 

3. IIe,she,or it,loveth or loves.S. They love. * 


* In the jiresentand imperfect iemos, we one a’cyffcrei^ fonn of fbe verb, 
wben we mean to express pnergj and poaitiveiiess: as, " J love ; th«f 
dost love he does love ; I did love ; tfaoq didti love ; he dtd love.'* 

» 1?0 . % 
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IMPEfiFECT TENSE. 

SINGOLAR. PLURAt. 

1. 1 loved. ^1. We loved. 

2. Thou lovedst. . 2. Ye or you loved. 

3. He loved. '' S.^TWdy loved. 

PERFECT TENSE., 

SINGULAR. “ PLURAL. 

1. I have loved. 1. We hdve loved. 

2. Thou hast loved. 2. 'Ye or fou have loveM. 

8. He hath or has loved. * 3. They have loved. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

* SINGULAR. ' PLURAL. ^ 

1. I had lovedf 1. We had loved. 

2. Thou hadst loved. 2. Ye or you bed loved. 

3. He had loved.* 3. They had loved. 

riPST FUTURE TENSE. 

♦ 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. "^! shall or 'will‘*k)ve. •' 1. We' shall or will love. 

2, Thou shall or will love. 2. Ye or you shall or will love. 

•3. He sliall 0 " will love. 3. They shall or will love. 

SECOND FUTURE*" TEN RE. 

SINGULAR, , PLURAL. 

1. I shall or will have loved. 1. We s’ .all or will have loved. 

2. Thou shall or wilt have 2. Ye or you ‘shall cv will have 

lo /ed . m loved. 

3. He shall or will have'ioved. 3, They shall 6r will have loved. 

Thosf. teises are called simple' lenses, which are formed 
of the verb itself, without the assistance^ of any other verb: 
as, “ 1 J/5vey I ’ loved.’' The compound tenses are such as 
cannot be formed without the assistance of some other verb 
as, “ J|*Aouc loved ; I had loved ; I shall or will love ; I mav 
love; may be lov&X; I may have been loved;” These 
compounds art;, however, to be considered as only different 
fcriTis of the same verb. 
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• . ImperatiTe Mood. 

SINGULAR, PluiUL, 

1. Let me love., 1, Let us love. 

2. Love, or love thou, or do Love, or love ye, or you 

thou love. or* ijb ye love. 

3. Let him love. 3. Let them love. 

Potential Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

. ^fNOULARr - PLURAL. 

1. I may or can love. ^ 1. We may or can love. 

2. Thou mayst or canst love. 2. Ye or you mayor can love 

3. He m9P'^or can love. 3. Theji may or can love. ^ 

IMPERFECT TENSE. ' « 

SINGULAR. plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We mighs, could, would, 

should love.* or should love. 

2. Thou niijhtst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldstlovc. wolUld, cjy should love. 

3. lie might, could, would, 3 They miglit, could, would, 

or should love. • or should love. 

PE||,FECT TENSE. 

SINGULAR. PLURALt 

1. 1 may or can have loved. * 1. We may or can liave loved. 

2. Tliou tnayst or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can 

loved. have loved. 

3. He may or can have loved. 3. •Th^jy' may or can have loved 

PLUPERFEqT’TENSe. * 

7 siifGULAR. • Plural. • 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. might, coiAd, ^ould, 

should have loVed. or should .have loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2, •Ye or you might, %ould, 

w'ouldst, or sliouldst have would, or slioul^ have 

loved. lov^d. 

?. He might, could, would, 3, They njigl-'t^could, vfould, 
or should have loved. or should hav^ loved. ^ • 
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Subjunctive Mood. 

rRESEXfT TENSE. 

SINGULAR. ^ PLURAL.’ 

1 . If I love. ^ . 1. If we love. 

2 . If thou love. 2. tf or you love. 

3. If he love. 3. If the)r love. 

The renu^ining tenses of this mood are in every respect 
similar to the correspondent tenses of tHe indicative mood. 
See the following notes, and page * 

« 

Infinitive Mood. 

* PAKHEKT. To love. * i PERFECT. To hav^ovcd. 

. n, ' « ♦ 

PARTICIPLES. 

present. Loving. 

PERFECT. Love. 

COMPOUND 'PERFECT. Having loved«. 

The active verjj may be conjugate, d differently, by adding 
its present or ' active participle to the auxiliary verb to Le, 
through all its moods and tens»js ; as, instead of I teach, 
thou tedchest,**he leaches," &c. ; we may say, i am teach- 
ingi, tliou art teaching, he is teachihg," &c. : and instead of 
J taught," &c, “ I was teachii^g," &-C. and" so ox, through 
all the variations of the auxiliary. Tlurdnode of conjugation 
has, on particular occasions, a |)eculiar propriety ; and con- 
tributed to ’tlie harmony and precision of the language. Thelfec 
forms of expression are^ adapted to particufcir acts, not to 
general habits, , or ^ affettions vf the mind. They are very 
frequently af^lied to neuter verbs 7 as, I am 'musing ; ?te 
is sleeping."^ . ' 

^ 

* As pRiiiciple in this mode of conjugation, performs ttie office ot a 
verb, through all the moods and tenses; and as it iiiiplicH the idea of time 
and the objective case of pronouns in the same manner as verbs 

do ;^la it not maiilkcat, tHut it la a species or form of the verb, 4od that tt 
Rkmiot properly- be cousideied as a distinct part of apeeuh 7 
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Some^ giammarians ap,p!y what is called the cojijunc- 
itve term that ion, to the persons of the principal verb, and 
to Its auxiliaries, through all tlie tenses of the subjunctive 
uiood. Hut Uiis is certainly coiitnu-y to the practice of 
t^ood writers. Johnson applRjs this termination to the pre- 
sent iind perfect tenses o^iy. Lowtlf restricts it entirely to 
the present tense ; ana Priestly confines it to the present 
and imperfect tenses. This difference of opinion amongst 
gTammarians of such eminence,* may have ccjjJtributed to 
that diversity of practice, so observable in Uie n'^e of the sub- 
iuiictive. .mood. Uniformity In this point is highly de- 
sirable. It would materially asisist both teachers and learners; 
and would constitute a considerable improvement in our 
language. ♦ s • 

On this subject, we adopt tile* opinion of ; ana 

conceive we are fully warranted by his authority, and that of 
the most correct and ele<gant writers, in li^iitiug the conjunc- 
tive termination to the second and third ^>eTSOus singular of 
the present Htnse.^ * 



• For the coiivenienre of teachers who think that the poisons of all the 
three tonaes, in llie subjunctive nitiod, are entiilccl to this ili^rinctive ter.-nt* 
nalion, aiifl fyr the inspection of the ennons siudeut, vi'C*slia]l adil here the 
form of conjugating those tlire^i tenses according to the vie\\s of such ikioir 

• • 

SUBJU>*pTIVE MOOD. 


SINGULAB. 

I. If I love. 

i. If thou love. ^ 

3. If he love. • 

SINCrLAR. 

1. If 1 loved. 

V. If ijioa loved. 

3. If he loved. 

BtMOVLAR? 

1. If I have loved. 

If thouBhdve loved. 
<1. If ye have loved. 


PKESENT TENSE. 

FLU HA U 

1. If we love. 

2. *If JB? or yon 1 ve. 

If thf^ love# 


IMPERFECT TENSE. • * 

* FLURAX« • 

• 1. <.f we loved. * 

T. !t ye or yoa ^oved, 
3 « If they loved. * 
PERFECT TENSE. * 



r MI Hal. 

1. If we ^,iave loved. 

2. If ye owyou h«ve loved. 

3. If tliey have loved^ 


I 
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Grammarians lave not only differed in opinion* respect- 
ing the extent and variations of the^ subjunctive mdbd ; but a 
few of them have even doubted the existence *of such a 
mood in the English language. These writers assert, that 
the verb has no variation firoin the indicative; and that a 
conjunction added to the verb, gifesjj^it no title to become a 
distinct mood ; or, at most, no better than it would have, ii 
any other particle were joined to it. To'these observations it 
may be repV^ed ; 1st. It is evident, on jnspection, tliat the 
present tense of the principal verbs^and t]^e present and im- 
perfect tenses of the verb to be, or at least the two latter, admit 
of a variation from the form of the indicative mood. 2d. 
There appears to be as much propriety, in giving a coiijunc- 
tita^jhe power of assisting tijform the subjunctiviptnood, as 
there is iV: allowing tlie particle io to have an effect in the 
formation of the infinitive mood.* 3d. A conjunction added 
to the verb, show# the manner of being, doing, or suffering, 
which other particles cannot show ; they do not coalesce with 
tlie verb, ar.d modify it, as conjunctions do. 4thT‘It may be 
said, If coiitint^ncy donstitutes the .subjunctive mood, then 
il is the sense of a phrase, and not a conjunction, tJiat deter- 
mined this mood.^^ But a little ffeflection will show, that the 
contingent sense lies in the meaning and force of the con- 
pi ngtion, expressed or understood. * See the notes and obser- 
vations on the nineteenth rule of syntax. ^ 

It may be of use to the scholar, to Amark, in Ihjs place, 
that though only the conjunction if is affixed to the verb, any 
- Dther conjunction proper forjthe subjunctive mood, may, with 
equal propriety, b^e occasionally annexed. Tffte instance given 
is sufffcienjt-to explain \he subject : more would be tedious, 
and tdnd to o^nbarrass the learner. * ' ^ 

f • ■ 

, . PASSIVE. 

Veehs^ P assive are 'called regular, when they 

fonn their perfect participle' by the addition of d oi 

« 

* Conjii '-<’oaF kave nf< influence on the moixl of the verb. 
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ed, to the verb : as, from the verb “ To love,’^ 
is formetl . the passive, “ I am loved, I was loved, 
I shall be loved,” &c. 

A regular* passive verb^ is conjugated by adding 
the perfect participle to the auxSiary fo he^ through 
all its changes oi^ number, person,^ mood, lind 
tense, in the following manner. 

• TO BE LOVED. 

. IndicSftive Mood- 


EINOULAR. 

1. I am lo^ed. 

2. Thou art loved. 
He is loved.- 

SINGULAR. 

1. I was loved. 

2. Thou wast loved. 

3. He was loved. 


PRESENT TENSE. 

PLURAL. 

We^are loved. 

2. Ye or you s»e 

3. They are lov«d. 

IMPERIECT TENSE. • 
fLCRAL, 

1. We were loved. 

• 2. Ve j>»- yo|l wf re loved. 

3. They were loved. 

PERFECT TENSE. , 


SINGULAR, ^ PLURAL. 

1. ] have been Ipved. 1. We have been l«ved. • 

2. Thou flast been loved. * 2. Ye or you have been loved. 

3. He h<^h o?' has been loved. 3. They have been loved. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1. I had been loved. 

2. jrhou had-si: been loved. 

3. Tic had been loved. 


* «PLURALr 

1. We Jiad T^'en loved. 

2. Ye or yo% had been l^ved. 

3. They had beenlovttl. 


■FIRST FUTURE TENSE. , 

* i' ^ 

SINGULAR. ^ PLURAL. • V 

1. I shall or will be loved. 1. We shall or wift be^S^ved. 

2. Thuu :j]>urt f»f wilf be 2. Ye or you shall or will be 

loved. . lovedj * ^ • 

3. He shall or will be loved. 3. Tliey shall or wjjl be iov|td*« 
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SECOND FUTURE TENSE. ^ 

SINGULAR. FLDAAU 

1. I shall t<r will have been 1. We shall or will have been 

loved. t iovftfi. 

2. I1i0u shah or wilt '2. Ye or you shall or will 

'been loved. be^jn loved. 

3. He shall or will have been 3. They shall o;’will have been 

loved. loved. 


^ ^ I 

ImperatiTfe Mood. 

singular. flural. 

l.OStwo be loved / ,1. Lei us bo loved.*'' 

2. Be thou loved, or do thou 2. Be ye or you loved, tr do 

be loved. ' ye be loved. 

3. Let him be loved. 3.- Let them be loved. 


•Potential Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1. f may vn* can be loved. 

2. Thou niayst or cansi be 

loved. 

3. He ^r^aay or can be loved. 


1*1 URAL,' 

1. We may or, can be loved 

2. ’ Ye or you mayo/ can be 

loved. 

3. They may or can be loi'ed 


I A PERFECT TENSE. 


SlflGULAR. 

1 I might, could, would, 
should ^»e lo^ed. 

2. Th9^ m^iglitsl, couldst, • 
woiuldst, or shouldst 
be loved. 

3 He might, ejuld, would, 

^ ^ m' shoald be loved. 


, PI URAL. • 

1. 'Ve might, could, would, 

or should be loved. 

2. Ye or you might, could, 

would, or should be 
lovid. 

3. They might, coult^, would 

or should D0 loved. 


f 
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^ PEUFECT TENSE. 

eHfiGXJLAk. FLORAL. 

1. I may or can nave been 1. We may yr can^have been 

loved. * - loved. 

2. Thou mayst or cans! have Y. Yew ^ you may *or can 

been loved. \ * have been loved. , 

3. lie may or can have been 3. They may or can have been 

loved. • loved. 

• ^ 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

* ^ 

• •SINGULAR. PLORAI.. 

1. [ might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 

should have been loved. or should have been loved. 

2. Thou '^111^11151, couldst, 2, Ye ur you iniglit, couli% 

V oiildsi, or shouldst have* ^ would, s^yuid have 
been loved. been loved. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They inijfht, could, would, 

07' should liave been loved. or sliould have been loved 


Subjunctive -Moofl. • 


SINGULAR. 

1. If t he loved . 

2. If tljoii be lo^Tfc 

3. If he*be loved. 


I'RLSENT TENSK. • 

• PLURAL. 

1. If we be loved? 

2. If ye or you be lo\ed. 

3. If they be loved. 


J M PERrECT#Ti:^SE. 


SINUUIAK. 

l.^lf -t wcie^lo\ed. 

2? If lliou wcrt ]ov<;d. 
3. If he were lovej). 


I^URAL. 

*1. Jt we wtre “loved. • 

2. If ye or you v#ere toved. 

3, If they were loved. 

The rcmaiuing lenses of this mood are, in ^ery Respect, 
similar to the correspondent lenses of the indicatix^e mood. 

See i)auft*s.90, 103, and me notes under, the ulueteenth.rule of 

* • • ^ 

syntax. 
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Infinitive Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. PERFECT.' 

To be loved. ^ To have been loved , 

^ PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. ^eing loved. 

PERFECT OR PASSIVE. Lo/cd. 

cov POUND PERFECT. Haying been loved. 

When an auxiliary is joined ^to the participle of , the prin- 
cipal verb, the auxiliary goes through all the variations of 
PfeTSon and number, and the participle itself continues in- 
va^jablv the same. W'haii there are two or inore#^uxi iiaries 
joined participle, the nrst of them only is varied ac- 

cording to person and number. The auxiliary rmist admits of 
no variation, %. 

The neuter verb is conjugated like the active;" but as it 
partakes somewhat of the nature of the passift, it admits 
in inmiy in.stance% of the passive retaining still the 

neuter signification ; as, “ 1 am arrived I was gone 
** I am grown.’^ The auxiliary ‘verb nniy waSy in this case, 
precisely defines the time of the action or event, but does 
not ^change ^the nature of it; the passive form still express- 
ing, not properly a passion, but only a sp'"- Jf^eondition 
of being. ^ 

Sect. 9. OhservatJons on Passive Verbs. 

K 

« 

Some writers oVi grammar assert that there are no Pas- 
sive \ Jirbs in llie * English language, because «ve haVe 
^erbs oP ihic kind with a peculiar termination, all of them 
being formed Jthe different tenses of ‘che auxiliary w be, 
joined the«passive particnple of the verb. This is, how- 
ever, to ^mistake the true nature of the English verb ; and 
U) regulate it, not on , the principles of our owri longue, but 
on thdse of fq^-eign, "languages. The conjugatioOp or the 
va^^ion, of the Englisli verb, to answer all the purposes 
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cf verbs, is accomplished b/ the means of auxiliaries ; and if 
it be alieffed that we have no passive verbs, because we cannot 
exhibit tlienj without having recourse to helping verbs, it may 
with equal truth be said, that we have no petfect^ pluperfect ^ 

future Urnty in the indicat^ or subjunctive mood ; since 
tliese, as well as some other parts of the verb active, are formed 
by auxiliaries. I * ’ • 

Even the Greek ^nd Latin passive verbs require an auxi- 
liary to conjugate some of their*tenses ; namely, the former, 
in the preterit of the optative and subjunctiv5 moods; and 
the latter, in the* perfect and pluperfect of the indicative, 
the perfect, pluperfect, aiJd future, of the subjunctive 
mood, and tlie perfect of the infinitive. 'Fhe deponent 
verbs, iii^ Latin, require also an auxiliary to conjugate se- 
veral of their tenses Thi# iptateinent aljundatyJ} a>¥<ia ■ 
that the conjugation of a verb in the leani^d languages 
does not consist solely in varying the form of the original 
verb. Tl proves that these languages,^ like our own, lan- 
guage, soraetimes conjugate with .an auxiliary, and some- 
times witliout it. There is, indeed, a difference. What 
the learned language^ require to^be doriP, in some instances, 
the peculiar genius of our own tongue obliges us to do, 
in active^ verbs, principally, and in passive ones, univer- 
sally. In short, the ¥ariation of the verb, in Greek and 
Latin, is. .g gigrally accomplished by prefixes'^ or teftnina- 
tions, added to’Aesi verb itself; in English, by the addition of 
auxiluifies. 

The English longue is, in many respects, inateyally dif- 
ferent from tlie learned langftag^. It is, therefore, very 
possible to be*mistaten c urs^lves, inid tt> mislead and per- 
jpleif others, by an undistiuguishlng • attachment* to llit 
principles and arrangerr^put of the Greek an\ Liftiii Gumi- 
marians. IMucb of the confusion an^ perplexity, vhich 
we meet with in the wi’ilings qf some Englisjf Gf!'’mnuirians 
ou the sulijcct of verbs, moods, and conjugatrons, ftas arisen 
from the litisapplication of names. W’e are apt to think that 
old nayies must always De attached to- thet^^enlical fijrms and 
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things tc which they were anciently attached. But if we rec- 
tify this mistake, and properly adjust the names to the peculiar 
forms and nature of the things in ohr own language, -we shall 
be clear and consistent in our ideas ; and, consequently, better 
able to represent them intelligibly to those whorn we wish to 
inform. 

The observations which we have nr^ide under this head, 
and on the subject of the moods in another place, will not 
apply to the declension and cases of nouns, so as to require 
us to adopt names and divisions similaV to tliose of the 
Greek and Latin languages: for we^ should then have moie 
cases llian there are prepositions, in connexion with the ar- 
ticle and noun : and, after all, it w’^ould be a useless, as well 
as an unwieldy, apparatus; since every English prcjiosition 
poi'nrs’io, c’fd governs,' but out. rase, namely the objective; 
which IS also true wnlh respect to our governing verbs and 
participles- But the conjugation of an English verb in form, 
through all its muoJs and lenses, by means of auxiliaries, so 
far from being useless or cntricate, is a beautiful ^nd regulai 
display of it, and indispensably necessary to the language. 

Some graiTiinanaiSj have.^^lleged, that on the same ground 
that ihe voices, moods, and icnses, are admitted into the 
English longue, < in the forms for which wc have contended, 
we shonkl also admit the dual number, the ywnlo post 
future^ tense, ^^'tlie inidtUe voice, and all the and 

eiises, which are to be found iii" Greek, • Latin. But 
his objection, tliough urged with much reliance, on its 
weighi, is not well founded. -If the armngement of the 
moods, tenses, &c., whick w‘fe have adopted^ is sailed to 
the idiom of ourUongye; iind the principle, on which 
they arq adopted,' is '■extended as far as use and eonvcuiviice 
require ; vvhe^’ti is ihe impropriety, in arresting our pro- 
gress, and fixing qur form’s at the jioinV of utility f A 
principle V'’nay\be warrantable adopted, anti carried to a 
precise con\enient extent, wdthout subjecting its- supporters U) 
the charge of inconsistemey, for not pursuing /t beyond the 
line of Use and pjj;>priety. 
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Tlie importance oi (fiving* the ingenious student clear and 
just idea# of the nature of our verbs, moods, and tenses, will 
apologize^ for the extent of the Author’s remarks on these sub- 
jects, botli here and elsewhere, and for his solicitude to sim- 
plify and explain lliem. — IJe^hinks it has been proved, that 
the idiom of our tongue demands 'die arrfingement he has 
given W the Biiglish strb*; and that, though the learned lan- 
guages, with respect to voices, moods, and tenses, are, in 
geneial, differently constructed fKirn the English tongue, yet, 
in gome respects, rtiey are so similar to it, as warrant the 
principle which iie ill^^ adopted. See the observations at"^' 
page 84. • 


SrcT. 10. Of Irregular Verbs. 

Jkkegular Verbs at’cf those* widish not forin 

thoir imperfect tense, and their perfect participle, by 
the addition of to the verb : asif * 

e^eseut.* Injpf'rt'cci.* Perfect Part 

1 begin, 1 began,, begun 

I know, • I kiie^ / Jtnown, 


muKCUi.-Mt vtnifs aue of VAiiioua BOins. 

• 

1. Such as have the jiresent and imperfect lenses, and pti 

feet participle, tlie same : as, ^ * 

* liDptfrtect. Perfect Part. 

, Cost, eo^t, cost. 

Put, put, • put. 

2. Such as have the ini perfect t^se, aud perfect participle 

the same : as, * - # • 

^ Iiiiperfccl. J “Perfect Pa?t. 

Abide, ^ * abode, a^odew 

Sell, , * sold*- sold 

• a . 

3. Sucti as have llie imperfect tense, and p^rfec. uarticiple, 
dilfererit : as, 

JmperfecL ^ Peilcct P4rt. 

. Arise, arose, • * ^ arisen, • 

• • % 

« Blow, blew, bl^wn. 
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Many verbs become inegular by cdntraction ; as, ' fee4| 
fed ; leave, left others by the termination tn ; as, “/all, fell 
fallen :” others by the termination ghi\ as, "bu^,. bought, 
teach, taught*' &c. 

y 

t 

The following is a pretty accurs-te ^ist of the irregular 
verbs. 


ProMaL 

ImperfodL 

Abide, 

abode, 

Am, 

was, 

Arise, 

arose, ' 

Avrake, 

awoke, u 

Bear^ to bring forth 

, bare, 

to ca/>^. 

bore, e *»' 

Beal, ' 

beat. 

Begin, 

began, 

^ bent. 

Bend, 

Bereave, 

bereft, r. 

Beseech, 

be‘50ught, 

Bid. 

bade.'^.hid. 

Bind, 

bound. 

Bite, 

bit. 

Bleed, 

bled, 

Blow, 

blew ^ 

Break, 

oroke, 

Breed, 

bred, 

Bring, 

Drought, - 

Build, 

built^ R.* 

Burst, 

** bur*.t. 

Buy, 

^ bought. 

Cast, 

cast. 

Catch, 

. caught,* R. 

Cliide, 

chid. 

Choose. 

chose, 


Cleave, to stick or 
adhere,'' 


} 


clave, a. 


A 


Cleav^, to split. clove, or cleft, 


Perl, or Fobs. ParU 
' abode, 
rbeen. 
arisen, 
awaked 
born, 
borne. ^ 
beat, or beaten, 
begun, 
bent, R. 
bei eftj^R. 
besought, 
bidden, bid, 
bound, 
bitten, bit. 
bled. ' 
blown. 

bred. i 

brougtit. 

built. 

burst, 

oouglit. 

cast. 

-jaught, R. 
chidden, chid, 
chosen. 

cleaved 
cleft, elovcm 
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1 

PteseDt, 

• » 

ImperfecL 

Perf. or Paau. Perf. 


clung. 

clung. 

^^lothCf * • 

clothed. 

clad, a. 

I!ome, ^ 

came, 

come. * 

IJIost, 

cost, ^ 

cost. • 

Cro\v, 

crew^ R. • 

crowed. 

3reep, 

cApt, 

crept, • 

3ut, 

%cut, 

cut. 

Dare, to venlure. 

durst, * 

dared. 

Dare, u. fo chalientfe. 


Deal, 

■ dealt, R. 

dealt, R. 

Dig, 

dug, R. “ 

dug, R. 

Do, 

did. 

done. 

Dra^^ , ^ 

drew, , 

drawn. ^ 

Drive*, 

drove, • • 

driven. 

Drink, 

drank. 

drunk.* 

Dwell, 

d\v(*U, R. 

dwell, R. 

Eat, 

eat, or ate, 

eaten. 

Full, 

' fell. 

fallen. 

f’eec 

fed, • 

fed. 

Feei, 

felt, gT 

4elt.* 

Fi^ht, 

fough^ 

fought. 

Fin^, 

found. 

founfl. 

rice, 


fled. 

I'Jing. - 'll.!:. 

flung, ^ 

flung. 

Fly, 

flew, 

flown. 

Forget,* 

forgot, 

forgotten, forgot 

Forsake, 

forsook, * 

fors.ikun. » 

Freeze, • 

froze, * • 

frozen. 

Get, 

. JSPL, — T- • 

• . 

G^ild: 

gilt,*R. 

gilt, 1^ ^ • 

Gird, 

• girt, «. , 

girt, B.* 

Give, 

• gave, 

giren. . 

Go, 

went, *• 

gone*, , 

Grave, 

• 

graved. 

graven. , 


Gatian i* ncni.S olMoleU. Its compound fargottm is «t?U in good ilkef 
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Present. 


Imperfect. 

Grind, 


ground, 

Grow, 


grew. 

Have, 


had. 

Hang, 


t^ung, , 

Hear, 


heaxd. 

Hew," 


hewed, 

Hide, 


hid, 

Hit, 


hit, 

Hold, 


held, 

Hurt, 


hurt^ 

Keep, 


kept. 

Knit, 


knit, B. 

Knoif, 


knew. 

‘Ld.ae, 


laded. 

Lay, 


laid. 

Lead, 


led, 

Leave, 


reft, 

Lend, 


lent,** 

Let, 


let, ^ 

Lie, to lie downf 


Load, 


loaded. 

Lose, 


lost. 

^lake, 


made, 

Meet| 

' 

met, 

Mow, 


mowed, 

Pay, 


paid. 

Put, 


put, 

Read, 


read, . 

Keud, 


rent^. 

Bid, ‘ 


^dd. 

Bide, 


rode, 

Ring, 


rang, rui 

Rise, ^ ' 

t 

rose, 

Bive, 

V 

rived. 

Run, 


ran^ 

Saw. 

J 

* sa^ed, 


GKAMMAR. 

Perf. or Paa*. Part. 

ground. <* 
grown. _ , 
had. 

hung dr lianget ' 
heard. 

** hewn, R. 

hidden, hid. 
hit. 
held. • 
hurt, 
kept. 

knit or knitted, 
known, 
laden. * 
laid, 
led. 
left, 
lent, 
let, 
lain. 

laden, u. 
lost, 
made, 
met. « 

paid, 
put. 
read, 
rent, 
rid. ' 
rode, ridden.* 
rung, 
rieen. 
riven. ^ 
rnn« 

sawn. B. , 
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Preaen'. 

Impeiic'ct. 

Ifcrt. or FaflB* Part. 

Say, • ^ 

fiaidi 

said 

See, 

. aaw. 

seen. 

Seek, 

sought, 4 , 

sought. • 

Seli, 

sold, ^ 

sent, ' • • 

sold. , 

Sena, 

sent. 

Set, 

set, * 

set. ' 

Shake, 

^shApk, 

sliaken. 

Shape, 

shaped, • 

shapen, r. 

Shave, 

• shaved, 

shaveif, k. 

Shear, 

• shes&red, 

shorn. 

Shed, 

shed, * 

shed. 

Shine^ 

shone, r. 

shone, r. 

Show, 

showed, ^ 

shown 

Shoe, ^ 

shod, • ^ 

shod. 

Shoot, 

shot. 

shot* 

Shrink 

shrunk, 

shrunk. 

Shred; 

shred, 

Jtired. 

Shut, 

« shut, • 

shut. 

Sing, 

sung, , 

sung. 

Sink, 

siftik, 


Sit, 

sat, ^ 

sat. 

Slay, 

slew. 

slain.* 

Sleep, 

blei4. 

slept. 

Slide, 

• slid, 

sliddeu.* 

Sling, 

slung, ' 

slung. 

Slink, • 

slunk, 

slunk. 

Slit, 

^!ii, A. • 

slit or slitted* 

Smile, 

smote, * • 

smitten . 

Sow, 

• anwftd^ — • 

89wn, K. 

Syeak, 

^ ffpoke, 

i4(>oftea ’ * 

Speed, 


sped. •* • 

Spend, 

• spent, 

spent. 

Spill, 

Spin, 

spilt, R 
. spun, 

cpUt.Ji. * 

Spun. • 

Sp«, 

• spit, spat 

»piU spitten.* 



! 

• * 

• ^ 

9fnnm li ttcwiv olMO.. le. ^ 
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Present. 

Isnpeffisct 

Perf. or Pass. Part 

Split, 

split, 

split. 

SY>Tead, 

spread, 

spread. 

Spring, 

sprapg, sprung, 

sprung. 

Stand, 

stood, 

dtood. 

Steal, 

stok-*, 

stolen. 

Stick, 

stuck, 

stuck. 

Sting, 

Slung, 

slung. 

Stink, 

stunk, 

stunk. 

Stride, 

strode or strid. 

stridden. 

Strike, 

struck, 

struck or stricken. 

String, 

strung, 

strune* 

Strive, 

strove, 

stnven 

£ Rtrowri. strowed 

Stro\» or strew. 

*trowad or strc^ved. | 

Swear, 

swore, 

sworn. 

Sweat, 

sweat. 

sweat. 

Swell/ 

dwelled. 

swollen, a. 

Swim, 

swarr, swum. 

swum. 

Swing, 

swung, 

swung. 

Take, 

look, . 

' taken. 

Teacli, 

taught, 

taught. 

Tear, 

lore, 

lorn. 

Tell, 

told. 

told. 

ihink, 

thought, 

thougl^. 

Thrive, 

tlirove, R. 

thrui.^a. 

Throw, 

threw. 

thrown. 

Thrust, 

thrust, 

thrust 

Tread, 

trod, 

trodden. 

Wax, 

'^waxed, 

waxen, r 

Wear, 

‘ Wore, 

wom. 

Weave, 

wove, 

woven. 

Weep 

wept. 

wept. 

Win ‘ 

won. 

won. 

Wind, * 

wound. 

wound 

Work, 

wrought, R. 

wrought or worked 

Wrina. 

‘ wrung, R. 

wrung 0?' wririged 

Write, 

wrote. 

written- 
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In tlie^ preceding list some of the verbs will be found to 
be conjngjited regularly, as well as irregularly; and those 
which admit of the regular form are marked* with an r. 
There is a preference to b^^iven to some of these, which 
custom and judgment must letermfhe. The Compiler has 
not in juried such as^are irregular only in familiar ^^riting, 
or discourse, and»wliich are improperly terminated by 
instead of rd ; as, learnt, spelt* spilt, &c. These should be 
avoided in every'sort of composition. It is,*^ however, pro- 
per to observe, that some contractions of ed into ?, are un- 
exceptionable : and others,* the only established forms of 
expression : as crept, dwelt, gilt, &-c. i and lost, felt, slept, 
&c. These allowable and necessary contractions ^must 
therefore be carefully distinguished* by the learner r'ri/ui 
those that arc exceptionable. The words wlfich are obso- 
lete have also been omitted, that the learner might not be 
induced to mistake them for words ir/ present use. Sucli^ 
are, wren then, drunken, holpen, •molten, gotten, holden, 
bounderi, ko . : and swang, wia»g, slank, strawed, gat, 
brake, tare, ware, kc* / * 


Sect. 1 1'.. 0/‘ Infective Verbs ; and of the *dtjfereyit ways it 
vdnch*vtrhs are conjugatea. ^ ^ ^ 

DiOFKt 'i I VkuiIs are those which are used 
only ill souie of their moods and tenses. 


The principHl^of Jthem are these. 

Perf. or Pass. Part. 


Pre&pni . 

• Imperfect. 

Can, 


May] 

^ might. 

Shall, 

* * should, 

Will, 

would, 

Must 

must, • 

Ought, 

; . ought, 

quoth. 


That*ttic verbs r?mfi and aught have boTli a present and 
past signilication, appears from the following senteiif 
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" I must own that I am to blame " He must hi.ve been 
mistaken;” “Speaking things wliich they ought not;” “These 
ought ye to have done.” 

In most .languages there are^me verbs which are defective 
with r*>spect to person A ' Thc^e are denomiuaied impersonal 
verbs' They are used only m die hiir/l person, beciy^se they 
refer to a subject peculiarly appropri/ted- to that ])erson ; as, 
“It rains, it snows, it hails, h lightens, it thunders.” But, as 
the word impersonal implies a total absefnee of ])ersons, it 
is improperly applied to those verbs whilih have a person : 
and hence it is manifest that* there is no suen thing ir 
English, nor indeed, in any language, as a sort of verbs really 
inipe/sonal. ^ 

^The whole numbei of verbs it. the English language, regu* 
lar and irregular, simple and compounded, taken together, is 
about 4300. The number of irregular verbs, the defective in 
eluded, is about 17 V, * 

Some Grammarians have thought that the F.pglish verba 
as well as tho.se of the Greek, Latin, French, and otlie’ 
languages, might bV classed into several conjugations ; and 
that the three different terminations of the participle might 
be the distingaishing characteristics. They have accord- 
’ ingly proposed three conjugations*; namely, the first to 
consfst of verbs, the participles of which endin^fy, or its 
contraction t ; the second, of those endinf^ftn ; and the 
third of those in en But, as the verbs of the first conju- 
gation %.-oulcl so greatly exceed ‘in number those of both the 
others, as may be seen by. the' preceding account of them; and 
as those of pie thii*d cortjugalicf so^ various in their form, 

and inpapable of bfeing reduced to one plain rule ; it Seems 
better in prac'tice. as Dr. Lowth justly observe*, to consider 
the first in ed as tj**' only regular form, aiid*the other as devi- 
ations ft om ^ after the example of the Saxon and German 
Grammarians. 


**'rbe whole nnmtK* of wonJi> U the fiiigliMli languiipe, b thirty 

' fiv*j thcmswid, ^ . -t 
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Before*we close the account of the verbs it may afford 
instruction ^to the learners, to be informed, more particu- 
larly than* they have been, that different nations*liave made 
use of different contrivance''i^or marking the tenses and 
moods of their verbs. The Greeks ind Latins distinguish 
them, as well as the teses of their nouns, adjectives^ and 
participles, by va«yiT^ the termination, or otherwise 
changing the form of the word ; retaining however, those 
radical letters, which prove the inflection to be of the same 
kindred^ with its foot. The modern tongues, particularly 
the English, abound in auxiliary words, 'which vary the 
meaning of the noun, or the verb, without requiring any 
considerable varieties of inflection.. Thus, / do love, l^^did 
love, ' have loved, I had lovM,%I shall ^o^‘<?,^havc the same 
import with amo, amaham, amavi, amaoemm, amaho. It is 
obvious, thtit a language like the Greek /and Latin, which 
can thus ccunprehend in one vjprd the meaning of two or 
three, must have some advantages of'er those which cannot. 
Perhaps, indeed, it may not be mert’e perspicuous ; hut. in 
the arrangement of words, and /;()n6cqtmntfy in harmony 
and energy, as well as in c(^ci8ene8s, it may be much more 
elegant. \ * 


CHAPITER VI I. 

OF ADVERBS. 

An adverb is part of epeecli joined to a 
verb, an ad jecti ve . dinnetifties^lq anotbeup ad- 
vetb,* to express some quality or ciijpunjstJ&nce 
respecting it : as^ He reads^tue//;" A truly good 
man lie writes \ 

Some adverbs are compared, viz. Soon, sooner, 
soonest ; often, oftener, oftenest.’/ And those ^ 
ending in ly, are compared by mere eStd most ; as, 

“ Wisely, more wisely^ most wisely/’ 
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Adverbs seem originally to have been contnyffd to ex-** 
press compendiously in one word, what mu^t ‘otherwise 
have required two or more : as, “ He ecled wisely,'^ for 
he acted -with wisdom ; “ p^idently," for, wdth prudence ; 

He did it here,” for, *he ‘Uid it in this place ; exoeed- 
ingiy,’^ for, to a great degree ; ‘ " Jften and seldom/’ for 
many, and for few limes: ‘‘veryq^ f»r, in an eminent 
degree,” &c. ‘ 

There are many words in the English language that are 
sometimes used as adjectives, and sometimes as adverbs : 
as, ‘‘More men than women were there;” or, “1 arn 
more diligent than In the former sentence tnore is 

evidently an adjective, and in the latter an adverb. There 
“ure others that are sometijnes used as Kubstanlives, and 
sometimes as* adverbs: as, To-day's lesson is longer than 
yesterday's;” h<:re to-day and yesterday are substantives 
■ because they are ^ords that make sense of themserves, and 
admit besides of a genitive case: but in tbe.q^hrase, ‘*lle 
came home yesterday, » and sets out again to-day/' they 
are adverbs tn^e; Ik cause they answer to the question 
v)hev ? The adverb much is used as all three : as, ** Where 
much is givMi, much is required;” “Much money has 
been expended “ It is much be^^ter to go than to stay/' 
In the frsfof these sentences much is a su betaji iive ; in the 
second, it is au adjective „ and, in an adverb, 

in short, nothing but the sense can determine wiiat they 
are. » 

Adverbs, though vesy numerous, may be reduced to 
certain classes, the cV.ief are those of Number, 

Orde^, Place, Tir«e, Quantity, Manner or Quality, Hoiibt, 
Affirmation, .^Negation, Interrogatiqii, and Comparison. 

,1. Of numhe. :^ as, “Once, twice, ihrioe,” &c. 

2. Of ord f: as, “ First, ^ secondly, thirdly, fourthly, fifthly, 
lastly, finally,” &c, 

, 3. Of place : as, Here, then, where, elsewhere, any- 

where,* somewhere,.' nowhere, herein, whither, hither, 
jlbither, upward, downward, forward, backward, whence, 
" h'bnce, thence, whithersoever,” 8cc. 
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4. Of 4imf 

Of time, ])reRent : as, " Now, to-<lay/’ 8cc. 

Of iim» past : as, Already, before, lately, * yesterday 
heretofore, hitfiertOj.long since. long ago,” &,c. , 

Of time to come: as, ‘‘Ttlmorrolv, not yet, hereafter, 
henceforth, henceforward,^ by and by, instantly, presehtly, 
immediately, straight^va^V” &c. 

Of time indefinite: as, OTt, often, oft-times, often- 
times, sometimes, ^oon, seldom, daily, weeo^ly, monthly, 
yearly, always, wliai, then, over, never, again,” &c. 

5. of ^(juantiti^ : as, MUch, little, sufficiently, Iiow 
much, bow great, enough, abundantly,” &c. 

6. Of mariner or (juulity : as, “Wisely, foolishly, justly, ^ 
unjustly, tjAickly, slowly,” & i. ^Adverbs of quality are thf 
most numerous kind ; and they arc generally formed by 
adding tlie termination /y to an adjective or participle, 
or changing le into /y: as, “Bad, badly,* cheerful, cheer- 
fully ; able, ^J)ly ; admirable, admirably.” 

7. ()f doubt: as, “Perhaps, peradventurc, possibly, 

P' rchancc ” * ' / » 

8. Of affirmation: as, Verily, truly, undoubtedly, 
doubtless, certainly, yea, yes, surely, inde,ed, recily," kc. 

9. Of vc^atton : as, “ Nay, no, not, by no means, not 

at.all, in no wise,” kc, ' ’* 

10. Of mii.. "Jiifation ; 'as, “ How, why, wherefore, 
whether,” kc. 

11. Of comparison: as, More, most, better, best, worse, 
worst, less, least, very, almost, little, alike,” kc, 

liesidcs the adverbs already meiSioned^ there tire many 
which ^ are forined.*’'y -a Xombfnation of sjjvijal of lh« pre- 
positions w’ith the adverbs of place Acre, there. ^ antj inhere : 
as, “Hereof, thereof, wKereof ;* hereto, thereto, wdicreto, 
liereby, thereby, whereby lierewitb, therewith^ where- 
with ; herein, Ihereiii, wherein f therefore (i.* e- there-for) 
wherefoifc (i, e where-for) hereupon or hereon^ there- 
upon or thereon, whereupon or whteTeou, &:c. Except 
therefore •tfinae are seldom used. • ' 

Ir. some inslar,v'es the preposition suffers no chahge, but I 
cemes an adverb bv noUiing more than its application ; a.« 
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when we say, “ he rides about he was near falling <‘bul 
do not after lay the blame on me ” , • 

Tliere are also some adverbs, whicn are composed of noun* 
and the article a ; as, “ Asic^ athirst, afoot, ahead, asleep, 
aboard, ashore, abed, a^roundy afloat, '' &c. 

The words when and where ^ and alH others of the same na- 
ture, such as, whence f whither^ whereves^ u'henver, See., may 
oe properly called adverbial conjunctions^ because they partici- 
pate the nature both of adverbs and coVijunclions : of con- 
(unctions, as they conjoin sentences; c^f adverbs, as they 
denote the attributes eitlier of time or of place. 

It may be particularly observed, with respect to the wmrd 
therefore f that it is an adverb, when, without joinirif^ sentences, 
it only gives the sense fors-tlRit reason. When it gives that 
sense, and atso connects, it is a conjunction: as, *<}Ie is good, 
Ihercfore he is happy.” The same observation may be ex- 
tended to the worVs consequently , accordingly, and the like. 
When these are’ subjoined to and, or joined to,//', ume, kv., 
they err adverbs, the connexion being made without their 
help: when thGyV.ppeah single, and unsupported by any 
other cunnective, they may be called conjunctions. 

Tlie in(juish;ive scholar may naturally ask, what necessity 
there is for adverbs of time, when *verbB are provided with 
ttnsts, 10 s\)OW that circumstance. The an*iwer is, though 
tenses may be sufficient to denoCe the gnjjpterTdstinctions ot 
Lmo, yet, to denote them all by the lenses would be a per- 
plexity without end. What a variety of forms must be given 
to the verb, to yestc'rduy, to-day, to-morrow, formo 

iuiety, juU now, mow, mmedi^td y,^ p resently, soon, hereafter, 
&c. )t was this clmsideration that mad^ the" adverbs of 
necessary, or^r aiid above the tenae's. 
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■ . CHAPTER vni, 

' 0> PREPO»ITIO^S. 

PliKPOsn ^o^^s se’ive to connect words willrone 
anotlicr, and to^sllW the relation between them. 
They arc. for the nufet pari, put before nouns and 
pronouns : as, He went from Londuh to York 
She is above disguise They are instructed hy 
him.’' 

The following is a list of the principal prepositions : ^ 


Of 

''into 

Hl^abovp ^ 

at 

off 

to ‘ 

within 

below 

near ' 

‘ C/O or upon 

for 

without 

between 

up 

»mong 

h.y 

over 

ben<.*atli 

doVA ft 

after 

with 

under 

from 

, before 

about 

in 

through 

beyond 

. behind 

against 


\"erbs arc often conipounded a verb' an d"" 'c^ proposition j 
as, to upliold, to in vest, to'*overlook ; and this coinjiosilior 
somolinics gives a new sense to the verb; as, to understandj 
to withdraw, to forgive- “Hut in English, t,i>e p'X^positirn is-/ 
more frequeni'y verb, and separately from ' 

It, like an adverb, in which situation it is not less ajjt to 
adeet the sense of it, and to give it a new meaning; and 
may soli be' considered us belonging to tlie verb, and as a 
Y)art of it. As,*/o cast^ is to throw^; but to cast np, or to 
comYAitt., is quite a' different diirjg ; Phns,-<o fall 

on*lo bear out, to give O’jer ; &c. So that the, mean'tng of 
the veib, and the propriety “of the phrase, depend' on the pri»- 
position subjoined. * ’ ^ • 

In the cornY»osilion of many Wbrds there are* iertaiA sylla- 
bles employe^,!, which Grammarians have called ins«Y>arable 
preY>osilious ; as, he, con, wis, &c. in bedeck, conjoin, iqistake, 
but as they are not words of any kind, they &.nnot properiY^ 
hr called a sq^ecics of preposition. \ ^ 

F 2 ' f 
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One great use of prepositions, in English, is, Jo express 
those relations, -which, in some languages, are chiefly marked 
by cases, or the difl’erent endings of nouns. See page 53. 
The necessity and use of them will appear from the following 
examples. If we say, h(>5jwrites a pen,^’ ‘‘they ran the 
river,"' the tower fell the Greeks," “ Lambeth is Westmin- 
ster-abbey," tliere is observable, in ^.ach of these expressions, 
either a total w’ant of connexion, cv such a connexion as pre^- 
diices fcilsehv>od or nonsense : and it ist evident that, befoie 
they can be turned into sense, the vacancy must be tilled up 
by some. connecting word; as Ahus, “ lie writes icUh a pen 
“ they ran towards the river “ the tower fell upon the Greeks,” 
‘‘Lambeth is over Westminster-abbey.’' We see, by 

these instances, how ^prepositions ma^be necessa*./ to connect 
those vvords> -which in their signification aie not naturally 
connected, « 

IVepositio’is, iiHstheir original and literal acceptation, seem 
to have denoted relatipns of place; but they are now used 
figuratively to express otlier relations. I'or example, as they 
who are above ha\| in several respects the advantiigc of such 
as are beloiVy prepositions expressing high and low places, are 
used for supfiriority and inferiojity in general: as, “ He is 
*abovc disguise “we serve under a good maste. he rules 
' ovc,‘ a wiping* people we should do nothing beneath onr 
character.” . ■' ’ 

The importance of the prepositions will be further per- 
ceived by tlie explanation of a few of them. 

Of denotes possession <?,r belonging, an eftect or conse- 
quence, and other relations connected with these ; as, “ The 
house' of my friend that i^, ^trie houes-iipjonging to my 
friend;”* “lie died q/* a fever;” that is, “in consequence of 
a fever.” 

iZb, or unto, is opposed to from ; as, “ He rode from 
Salisbury t6 Winchester.” 

VoT indicates the cause or motive of an action or circum- 
suince, Ikc. ; as; “He loves her /or (that is, on account of; 

^ her amiable qualities ” 
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By IS gencmlly used willi reference to lh“ ^rause, agent 
means, Aq. ; as, [le was killed by a fall ; " that is, a lal 
was llie cayse of his being killed “ This house was 
by him ;”'lhat is, ‘Mie was the builder of it.” 

With denotes the act of ?qponij)anying, uniting, &c, 

We will go ^ith you “ Th^ are ?n good terms with 
other.” With also al’^^des to the instrument or means ; ' 

“ lie was cut with 

In 1 elates *0 lime, place, the state or manner of being or 
iicting, &:c. : as, ^ lie was >'«rn in (that is, during) the 
yeat 1720; ‘‘ He ‘dwells in the city;” “She lives tn af- 
fluence.*”* * 

Jnto-tsi used after verbs that imply motion of any kind 
as, “He retired into the country “/Copper is convericcirnoo 
brass. ’ * . • » ' ^ 

Within, relate^; to something comprehended ifi any pla<'o or 
time : as, “They are uHthin the house “ lie began and fin- ^ 
ished his woik within the limited lime ” * 

The signification of without is opj?osite to that of within ; 
as, “She ^tands without the gale.” ihU it is noMl frequently 
opposed to with : as, ‘^You mayjgo wilh^il 
The import and force o£ ilie remaining prep'iMUons will 
be readily 'Understood, without a partirfular detail tliein. 
We sliall, Aierefure, conelude this head wiili ob^erving.^lhat^ 
there is a pecuLar propriety in distinguisliing tlie lue of the 
prepositio'.** by a:; ! wif/i; which is observable in sentence's 
like the •fo!lov\iTig : ** lie walks a staff by iiioonlighi ; 

“ He wn.*, laVen by stratagem, «nd killed wiM a sword.* Put 
ilie one preposition for the dthe», and soy, “ he walks 
Ay a stafl with ifioon light he wa» take*n^iti//i siiajauem, 
;m«l li^lled Ay a sword; aiitl it will appftir thui thew differ 
in signification more ihamoiie, at first view', wotildTje apt to 
imagine. * •••■•* 

Some of the prepositions hav# the appearance aivJ effect 
of conjnnclioiis ; as, “ After their prisons were, thrown 
open,” Before ] dia;” “They made haste to be 

prepared q^aimt their friends arrived*;’' Iwt if the nouc 
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tirntf which understood, be add^d, they will lose theii 
conjunctive form; as, “After [tlie lime when] -ifieir pri- 
sons, ike. * 

The prepositions ufter^ bfjhre, above, benentlt^ and several 
others, sometimes appear ^to adverbs, a'nd may be so con- 
sidered : as, “ They had their rmyard soon after “ He 
died not long be fore T He dwells ablve but if the nouns 
time and place be added, they^will lo^;;5 tlfSir adverbial form ; 
as, “ He died not long before that tirnef &,c. 

cUAi’irii IX.' , 

Or Con ji'iec/j IONS. 

A Conjunction is a part of speech that is 
chiefly used to connect sentences ; so i^s, out of 
two, to niali;^ one scntonc'e/ It sometimes connects 
(Hily words. 

’’i Conjunctions Ave principally divided into two 
sorts, tlie COPULATIVK and Ihe J)]S.) UNfriTV i:. 

'J’he Co^nction Copulative serves to connect 
or to contitHfe' a ’‘sentence, by exprcssini^ an addi- 
tion, a supposition, a caus(^ &c. ; as, “ lie «//</ 
hi*!! hrolher reside in London “ 1 will 'go if he 
tvoll *ac:confpany me “ You ai’e haj^ipy , because 
you are good/' 

The Conjunction Disjunctive senes, not only 
to conhect and continue the sentence, hrd also to 
express ojipositipn of meaning in diilen'iit degrees , 
as, “ Though^'lvp. was freqiienth" repiw-ed, yet he 
did luft refown;” ^'They cam,!?' witli her, hut went 
away without l^er/' * 

The fojlowijig is a list of the principal Conjunctions. 

The Copulative, And, if, that, both, then,' since, for, 
because, therefore, wherefore. 

The l!Jisjunctt[ e. Hut, or, nor, as, than, lest, though, nn 
f les&^ either, neither, yet, notwithstanding. 
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The same word is occasionally used both as a conjunction 
and as afi .adverb j a^nd sometimes, as a preposition. 1 
rest upciii tins argument;” then is here a conj unction ; 
ill the followirjg phrase, it is an adverb : He arrived tkeuy 
and not before.” 1 submitt ; j[or it was vain to resist 
in this sentence, for is a conjunSlion : in the next, it is a pre- 
[losition ; He contended for victory only.” \n die first 
of the fol lowing scfifteiK^s, mnee^ is a conjunction ; in tlie 
second, it is a [ireposition ; and in the thiid, an adverb ; 

Since we must part, let, us do it peaceably “ J have not 
seen hiin that *time;” friendship commenced long 

Relative pronouns, as well as conjunctions, serve to con- 
nect seiiterices; us, Rlcssed is ijie man u/iu fearetl# the 
l-ord, anil keepeth his comniefldiiients.”’ ^ 

A relative pronoun po&sessos the lorccboth^f a pronoun 
and a coijnorti\e. Nay, the union by rfclativ€is is rather clo^^cr^ 
than that by mere conjunctions. The laAer may form two 
or rnoic se'i4*"riccs into one; but/by the former, several 
sentences may incorporate in one itod the same c/ansr of a 
scnience. Thus, “ tlrou soest a un(Aw, fs called rdcr,” 

IS a sentence consisting of Aw'O disliiicl clauses, united Iry the 
eopulalive^/juf ; but, ‘Hhe man uiAom thud seeslTs calh d 
is a scnlcnce of one claifse, and not less conipn^iensive^than^ 
the ot/icr. ■ ^ 

ConjuTiciioiis very often unite sentences, when they appeal 
lo unite Old) words; as in the following instances; ‘Duty 
j«(/ inUiU’sV* forbid \icious iiitiulgences “ Wisdom ?J5’ folly 
governs us.” J-iach of these iJrnilS of expression contains 
two sentences, namely ; “ foibftls vicious indiilj^onees ; 

luHTcst forbids vicious iiy;lulgences “ vTisdom govunis us, 
or folly governs us.'* • ^ • 

Tliougb the coiijTmction Is commonly twftd to ciiunect sen- 
tences togetlier, yet, on some occasions, it m^ely connects 
words, not Si:ititciices ; as “ 'I’lie king and queen are a« amiable 
pair ; where the affirmation cannot refer {o each ; it being 
absurd tp eay, that the king or the quetn onl^ is an amiable 

4 V 
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pair. So in the instances, “two and two are four;'' “the 
tilth ami sixth volumes will complete the set of boolJs/' Pre- 
positions also, as before observed, connect words ;''but they do 
tl to bhow^ the relation which the connected words have to 
each otheV; conjunctions, whj"n they uinte words only, are 
desijjned to sliow the relations, whjch those w'ord.s, so united, 
have to other parts of the sentence. / 

As there ane many conjunction^^ ainf* connective phrases 
a])propriated ^to the coupling of sentences, that are never 
employed in joining the members ,of a sentence, so there 
arc several conjunctions appropriated to the Ivtter use, 
which are never employed in the former ; and some that 
are equally adapted to both those purposes : as, ii^rain, 
furtK^:ry bolides, &c. of tlK first kind ; ihan^ thut, 

so ihat^ fkc qi' Vie second ; dud bul, ano fo7, th&rej'ou^ Svc 
of the lasit 

We shall close this chapter with a few observations on the 
peculiar use and adMantage of the conjunctions; a subject 
which will, doubtless give pleasure to the ingeifious studenL 
and expand his vit^s of the irnportapee of his grammatical 
studies. ' , 

“ Relatives are not so useful^ in language, as oonjiinc- 
,,tipns. The former make speech more concise > the latter 
^iiiakg it more explicit. Relatives coiViprehond the meaning of 
a jiroiioun and conjunction copulative : conjunctions, wdiile 
tliey couple sentences, may also express opposition, inference, 
and inany other relations and dependences. 

Til r‘ men began to think^ in a train, and to’' carry their 
leasonings to a considci*able length, it is not probable that 
they wvduld ' rnal^e muell use ^f conjunctiona,^r of any otlier 
connefllivjcs. ^Ignorant peojile, and* children, generally ‘•sp^ak 
in short and*" se^>arate scniejices. The same thing is true of 
bdfbarousk natione ^ and hence uncultivated languages are not 
well supplietf Vvith connecting particles. The CJreeks were the 
greatest reasoners that ever appeared in the worl\l ; and their 
language, accordiagly/ abounds ^more than any other in oon^ 
nectives. t* * - „ 
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Conjunctions are not equally necessary in all sons of 
writing. •In poetry, where great conciseness of phnise is 
required, and every appearance of formality avoided, many of 
them would have a bad effect. In passionate language too, it 
may be proper to ncnit them because it is the tnature of 
violent passion, to speak rathdt» in dftjointed seniences, than 
in the way of inference^ini argument. Books of aphorfsms, 
like the Proverbs of §o,l^mon, have few connectives; because 
th^ instruct, not by reasoning, but in detached observation? 
And narrative will •somedines appear very gra&ful, when the 
circumstances are plainly told, w.ih scarcely any other coii- 
junclion tTiau the sim])le copufative atid ; which is frequently 
the case- in the historical ]>arts of Scripture. When narration 
is full of images or events, the omission of connective^ may, 
by crowdinj the principal 'vw>rjs upon one ^another, give a 
sort of 4)icture of hurry and tumult, and so fieightens the 
vivacity of description. But when facts are to be traced 
down through their consequences, or upwards to their cause?; 
vvlieri the complicated designs of mankind are to be laid open, 
or conjectures offered concerning them : when the histonan 
argues eiiiier for the elu*cidation of truth, iif order to state 
the pleas and principles of contending parties; there will be 
occasion for etery species of connective^ as mlich as ui 
losophy itself. In fact, it is in argument, investigation, ^ai id 
science, that thfc part cf speech is peculiarly and indis 
oensably necessary/' 


chapter 

Or iNTrRJECTIONS 

• » 

iNTi’.RJECTtONS are worefs throwp In ^etweeti 
the parts of a sentence, to Oppress the ^!fei.ssion.s or 
emotions of' the speaker : as, “ Oh ! I have* alien- 
ated my friend ; alas ! I fear for life O virtue * 
how am Table thou art 
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The Kiiglish Interjections, as well 'as those of other laii 
guages, are comprised witlnn a small compass. They art 
of dirierent sorts, according to the difleient passions which 
they serve (o express. Those which intimate earnestness or 
grief, are, O • o/t ! ah ! alas ! ^ Such as arp expressive of con* 
tempt, are ! tuUi } of Wmder, hei^h ! really I strange ! 
of cdiling, //f w, / ho / sohof of av^rsj# u or disgust, /iV/ fie! 
away! of a call of the attention, loj hj;ho Id ! hutk! of re- 
questing silence, hush ! hi;>t ! of siSutatioii, wtlvome I ha^l ! 
all h/iil ! llei^.des Itiese, several others, frequent in the mouths 
of llie multitude, might be enumerated ; fcut in a grannuur ol 
j cultivated tongue, it is unnece'issary to expatiate on’ such ex- 
pressjoiis of passion, as are scarcely worthy of being ranked 
amopg tlie branches of artificial language. 


CHAmCR XI. 

* Of Olrivahon. 

f 

Sect. 1. Of the various ways in which words are ctenved from 

, \ one another. * 

\ 

Having treated of the differAit sorts of w'ouls, and their 
sjv^irious modifications, which is the first part of Iv.jmolog")', il 
*js now ]>ro|vor to explain the methods by which one v^ord is 
deiived from another. ». 

Words are derived from one another in various ways, viz. 

\ . Substantives are derived from verbs. 

'<?. Verbs are derived fr^m substantives adjectives, ano 
sometimes from a,d verbs. , • 

3. Adjective* apj derived Trbm substantives. . 

4. *Su,bstaj'iives are derived fron» adjectives. 

5. Adverbs are derived ^rom adjectives^. 

1 . Subst^ilivts are derived from verbs : as, from “ to 
Ltive,f ’ comes* “ lover from " to visit, visiter from « to 
survive, •'surviver &c, , 

111 the following inkances, and in many others, it is difficult 
^.,10 deliermine w^ethe^ the verb was deduced from the noun, or 
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the noun from the vfcrlt,*i’ijr; " Love, to love ; tiate, to hale ; 
fear, to ^ar ; sleep, to sleep ; walk, to walk ; ride to ride ; 
act, to &c. 

• • 

2. Vert)s s^re derived fiom substantives, adjectives, and 

bometiines from adverbs ; as, fr#m the ^substantive sfi/i, comes 
‘ to salt;” from the adjective ‘‘ to warm and jfrom 

the adverb fonvarJ, ***■ to forward.’^ Sometimes lliey are 
formed I'V lengthcui.’vgb^^ e vowel| or softening the consonant ; 
as, from, “grass, to giaze sometimes by aihling cn ; espe- 
cially to adjectives : from “ length to lengthen ; short 

to shorjey.” * 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives, in the follow- 

ing manner : Adjectives denoting ylenty are derived ^from 
substantiVLi by adding frori> “Health, healthy; 

wealthy wealthy ; might, mighty/* &:c. 

Adjectives denoting the mailer out of which any tiling if 
rniulo, are derived from substantives by ivilding tvi ; as, from*^ 
“ Oak, oaken ; wood, wooden ; wool^ woollen,” (kc, 

AdjocUves denoting abundance a^e derived from substan- 
tives, b} adding /«/; "as, from “Joy, j^tui; sin, sinful ; 
iruit, fruitful,’' &c. ^ 

Adjectives ^leiioting plenty, but wi\}i sonic kind of di- 
minution, hre derived from substantives, by adding sont^'^' 
as, from “Light, lightsome; tioub'e, troublesome; "toil,* 
toilsonnv” &.C. * 

Adjeclives denoting w’ant are derived from substantives, by 
adding /ess as, from “ Worth, worthless ; from “ car^^cawe- 
icss; joy, jipyless,” &c. * • 

Adjectives denoling likeness .gre dgrived^from substantives, 
by ^adding fyi as, from “Man, manly ; eiyth* earthly court, 
courtly,” fkc. , % • 

Some adjectives* are derived •from o^Jier adjectives, ^)t 
from substantives, by adding tsh to them ; i^lgch termina- 
tion, when arlded to adjectives, iinports diminution, oj* lessen- 
ing the quality; as, “White, whitish i. e. somewhat while. 
When added to substantives, it Bignifi*e^ similifbde or 
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fendency to a character; asi “'<5hild, childish; thief, 
thievisli.” t 

Some adjectives are foimed from substantive or verbs, 
by adding the termination able; and those • adjectives 
signify capacity; as, “Answer, answprabl^; to change, 
change, changeable.” • ' 

‘ * / 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives, sometimes 

by adding the terminatioi.' wcas “ White, whiteness; 

swift, swiftness sometimes by adding ih or t, and naaking 
a small change in some of the letters ; Long, length ; 

high, height.” . 

5. Adverbs of qualify are derived from adjectives, by 
adding /?/, or chaiigin'g /c into /// ; and deno^j the same 
qudlity as tjie^ adjectives from which they are derived : as, 
from “base,” comtis “ Viasely from “slow, slowly from 
“able, ably.’^ , 

Tliere are so many other ways of deriving words horn 
one another, that it would be extremely difficuft and nearly 
ini|) 0 .*>sible to eni^nnerale them. The primiti\e words of 
any language are very few^ the derivatives form much the 
greater numbqr. A few more distances onb^ can be given 
'';nrc. 

Some su'tistantives are derived from other substantives, by 
adding ihe tcfininations hood or^Aeaef, sAtp, cry^ rick, 

dorn, iam^ ment^ and age, , 

^SfiUstaiitives ending in hood^ or head^ are such as Bignify 
character or qualities; as,. “Manhood, knighthood, false- 
hWKl,” &c. r • ' 

Suhijtantiveb '^n^ing in hfnp, are those that .signify offic^' 
emidi^'nient,r state, or condition ; *as, “ Lordship, siewajd- 
shi}), partnership,” &c. Sowi-e substantive^: in &hip are derived 
from adj^tiyes as, “ IJard, liardship,” &c. 

Substantives which end jh cry, signify action or habit; as, 
* Slavery, foolery, prudery,” &c. Some siibsiai? lives of Uiia 
Rort come from adjective.? ; as, * Brave, liravery,” &c. 

Substantives* ending in wick^ rich, s*nd dont, denote 
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doioiin^, juris(lictioE^*or Qonditton ; as, “ bailiwick, bishop- 
rick, kino’clom, dukedonl, ftcedom," &c. ' 

Substipitives which end in ian are those thtit signify piofch- 
sioii ; as, ** Physician, musician,” &c. Those that end in 
ment and age, con^e from the Trejich, and generally^ signify the 
act or habit *, is, Commundi^enf, i»age.” 

Some substantives endft:ig in oty/, are derived from veS-bs or 
adjectives, and denote character or habit ; as, “ Drunk, drunk 
urd; dote, dotard.” % * 

SQine subslautives have the form of dMiiiiiiiiivf ^ ; but 
these are not inatiy. They are formed by adding the ter 
minatibrft, kin, Ung, ing, ode, el, and the like : as, “ Lamb, 
lambkin ; goose, gosling ; duck, duckling ; hill, hillock ; 
cock, cockerel,” &.c. 

Tiiat paA of derivation wjjich consists in tracing English 
words to the Saxon, (.i reek, Liatin, Fiench*'^id other lan- 
guages, must he ornitted, as the English' scholar is not 
supposed to be actjuaiiited with these Iwiguagos, The besf* 
Englisli dictionaries w'ill, however^ furnish some informa- 
tion oh this head, to those who desirous of obtaining 
it. 'Die learned Uoritc Tooke, in liis jfDii'crsions of Eni- 
ley,” has given an ingeniou#' account of the derivation 
and nieariings^of many of the adverbs, co»j unctions, and 
prepositions. , *’*'“*' 

It is higlily ijirobable that the system of this acute' Srain* 
marian is founiied in trifth ; and that adverbs, preposi- 
sitioiis, *1111(1 conjunctions, are corruplious or abbreviations 
of other ]rjjts of .sjieech. bwt, as many of them are 
from obsc^te words in o^r (fwn^ language, or from words 
in kindred languages, the pJicabH&eafting of wliich is, 
therefore, either obscure, or getu'i.illy #arikiiown; as the 
system of this very able* etyraulogi.st is not f^jlly* aSmitled 
and established; ^and as, by /bng pregcTiption^ wbatej'cr 
may have been their origin, tl\e w'ords in (^^stion appear 
to have acquired a title to the rank of distinct sjiecies ; it 
seems prop®* to consider them, as sijch, irT an element*Liy 
treatise of grammar : especially as thif play dbinciSeiJ with 
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that, by which other languages be taught ; ftid will 

render the srudy of them less intricate. It is of small mo- 
ment by what names and classification we distingaish these 
words, provided their meaning and use are 'wiil under- 
stood. A philosophical consideration of Jihe subject, may, 
with grea- propriety, bj ent^*ed upon by the grammatical 
student, when his knowledge and* judgment become more 
improved. ^ ^ 

Slct. 2. A iftcUh of the steps, bj/ whuh^thc Euf^lish iLan- 
has risen to its present slate ofrefiueutent. 

Bf.foiu: wo conclude the subject of derivation, it will 
probably be gratifying la the curious scholar, to be informed 
of so^iie pdrtkulftis i:cs}Vectiiig^ the origin of tire English 
language, and th/ various nations to wliich it is indebted for 
the copiousness, ek-gaiice, and refinement, which it has now 
%r*ttained. ^ 

“ When the ancient Jiritons were so liarassed and op- 
pressed by the invasions of their northern neighbours, tlie 
Scots and Eicts, th^il their situation was truly miserable, 
they sent an embassy (aboul vlie middle of the fifth century) 
to the Saxons, warlike pcopla iiiiiabiung the of tJer- 

with solicitations for speedy relief. T he Saxobs aocoid 
ttigly icairu; c^fer to Britain, and were successful in rvpelhng 
the incursions of the Scots and IMcts ; but seeing the weak 
and defenceless state of the Britons, they resolved .to lake 
advaii^gjge of it; and at leiigl|;i established themselves in 
the greaief part of South^ Britain, after having di/^possessed 
the original inhabit^ut0g||, •* 

“Irofci these barjiartans, who founded several* petty king- 
doms id this ist^and, and introduced o,wn laws, language, 
and manners, is derived the » groundwork of the Knglish larv- 
guage; w'ldch^ even in its present state of cultivation, anc 
notw’ith.staiidirtg tlie successive augmentations and impvove- 
inents, wlfich it htts received through various channels, displayii 
very conspicuous^tfaces of its Saxon original. 
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“ Thfi Saxons did utt lohg remain in quiet possession of 
the kingiiopi ; for, before’ the middle of the ninth century, tlie 
Danes, a kardy and adventurous nation, who hu(f loii jf infested 
the noriliern seas with their piracies, began to ’lavage the 
English coasts. Tkeir first atte^mpts were, in'generaj, attended 
with such success, that ihejf ware entfburaged to a renewal of 
their ravages ; till, at length, in the beginning of the eiei^uith 
century, they made selves masters of the greater pait ot 
England. 'h * 

'i^iiough the pefiod during which these inv^tders occupied 
the English ihroric*was very short, not greatly exceeding half 
a century, it is highly probable lliat some change was intro- 
(JiK'cd by them into the language spoken by those, whom they 
had subdued ; but this change cannot be supposed lo^have 
been very Considerable, as tlie yani.sh 'and Saxon languages 
arose from one common source, the Gothic iTeing the parent 
of belli. 

“The next conquerors of this kingdoHi, after the Danes, ^ 
were the N<annans, who, in tlie yeaft- 106C, introduced their 
leader, William, to the possession • of the English throne. 
This prince, soon after his accession, eiiCeawiired to bring 
bis own language (the Normal i-i’reneh) into use among his 
new subjefcts J^but lys efforts were not ^ery sifbcessful, as the 
Saxons entertained a •great antipathy to Ih^e haugTiiy 
foreigners, lif process of time, however, many Norman 
words and ])hmses. were incorporated into the Saxon lan- 
guage ; *but its general form and construction still remained 
the same. • • * 

From tfte Qonquesi to the* Ilaformation, the language 
continued to receive occasionak* accessions of fcfcign^ words, 
liU it* acquired such a degree of copiouiiiess and strength, 
as to render it susceptible of that polish, wh%h ft has re- 
ceived from writer^ of taste and*genius, ii^ the la§t and pre- 
sent centuries. During this period, the learned have en- 
riched it with many significant expressions, drawn from 
tlie treasures of Greek and Roman iitefaturc ; the ingeni- 
ous an4 the fashionable have importid octasionarsupplies 
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of Freucli, Spanish, Italian, aitl German words, gleaned 
during their foreign excursions; aiid the coimevovis which 
we maintain, through the medium of government and com- 
merce, with many remote nations, have made some’ additions 
to our naiiVe vocabulaiy. 

“ In this manner difi i\ie ancient language of the Anglo- 
Saxcnis proceed, through thtf variouS stages of innovation, and 
the several gradations of refinement^^t^the formation of ihe 
present English longue.”* ' / 

* Coote’s Klomcutai of^lidicfllbh Graiumar* 



•PAET III. 

SYNTAX. 

• • • 

Tlie third part of ^aiiAiar *8 Syntax, which 
shows the agreement and right disposition oi vvordf 
iu a sentence. ^ • 

A, sentence ia an assemblage of words, expressed 
in pr()j)er form, ranged in proptir order, and concur- 
ring to make. a complete* sense. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and com- 
pound. ^ ^ ♦ 

A simple sentence has ift it but ona subject, and 
one finite* verb ; as, Life is short.*’ 

A compound sentence contains or more sim-^ 
pie senteiittes, joined together 'by one or more con- 
nective words : as^ “ Life is short, ^nd art is long.” 

As sentences themselves are divided into simple and com- 
pound, sOjthe^ierabers of leniences may be c^vided likewise 
into simple and compound members ; for whole senteiig^.i., 
wliether simplt^or compounded, may become memTiers of otheii 
sentences, by means of soT»e additional connexion ; as in the 
tbllowin;? example : “The ox knowelh his owner, and the ass 
his master s crib ; but Israel doth not khow, my peonJi*^ do 
not coiisid^.’' This sentence consists of tv/o compounded 
members, each*of which is snbdivicfed int^ two simple mem- 
liers,. which are properly called 9auses. ^ ' • 

Vhere are three sorts (*f simple sentences : Uie ejcpficalive, 
or explaininiT : ih^ inter rogative,^OT asking; the imperative^ 
or commanding. * • • 

An explicative sentence is when a thing is^said to be op 
not to be, U> do or not to do, to suffer or not to stiffer, in a 

' — ; 

* Finiig terbfi ere those to tvhtc^h oamber aocii^TsoiAppertain. Verbe lu 
the cfpini riw niood have no respect to inii9ber or penon. 
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direct manner i as, ‘‘I am; thou^writesl; Thomas is loved/' 
If the sentence be negative, the adverb not is placed '^fier the 
auxiliary, or after the verb itself when it has no auxiliary; as, 
“ I did not touch him or, " 1 touched him not.” ^ 

In an interrogative sentenc^. or when a 'question is asked, 
the nominative case follows thfc principal verb or the auxiliary ; 
as, Was it he ?” " Did Alexander conquer the Persians ?” 

In an imperative sentence, when a.*Ji^uig is commanded to 
be, to do, to suffer, or not, the nommative case likewise, fol- 
lows the verb Oi the auxiliary: as, “ ,Oo, thou traitor !" Do 
thou go “ Haste ye away unless the verb let be us,ed ; as, 
“ Let us be gone.” 

A phrase is two or more words rightly put together, 
iiiaklijg sometimes put of a sentence, a;id some- 
times a whoh sentence. ‘ ^ 

The j)rinci])al parts of a .simple sentence are, the 
vsuhject, the attiihute, and the ohject. 

The subject is the thing cliiefly spokoii of ; the 
attrihuto is the thing or action affirmed or denied 
of it; and the ohject is the thing aflected by such 
action. v 

^The iiomiimtivo aenotes the subject, and usually 
l^oes’ before the verb or attribute ; and the word ei 
phrase, denoting the ohject, follows lhe\er]); as. 
“A wise man governs his passions/' ‘MJere, a 
wue man is the subject ; governs, the att;il)ute, oi 
thing affirmed ; a^\d Iiis j}ass ions, the object. 

Syntax principally consists of two parts, Concord 
and Goverrlment, 

Concord is /.he agreement which one word has 
with anoth(lr, in gender, number, case, or person. 

Government is that power wd»ich one part of 
speech has qver another, in directing its mood, 
tense, or case. 
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To produce the ag^eeinent a.nd right disposition 
of words ih a 'sentence, many rules are nlbessaiy. 
The following, with the annexed obscrvaticms, com- 
prise the cliifef o£ them. 


lltTLE'^T 


A verb must agfec ^vith its nominative case, in 
numlxir and pei»on: as, “I learn;” Tliou art 
improved “ The birds sing.” 


[Kxpr. p. «7. Key, p. 18.] 


The following are a few examples of the violation of 
this rule. “What signifies good opinions, when our prac- 
tice is bad “ w'hat “ Tha Normans, under v.^ich 

geneial term is comprehended llie Danes, N'jnvegians, and 
Sw'edcs, were accustdSSed to slaughter and nf\)tne “wre 
com]irchcn(lod.” “ If thou w'ould be easy and happy in thy ^ 
family, be careful to observe discipline;” if thou wouldsf.^* 

“ Dold, vvheiict came thou ? whither goes thou ? when w ill 
thou come again?” egmfstf gocst^ But tliou, false 

promiser, never shall obtain thy^ purpose ^toin^rht to be 

shall. “^\iuJ»vvhcresoe’er^hou turns thy view “ turm &t” 

“ There’s tw ® or three of us have seen the*work “ iheie 
“ Great pains has been taften “ have been.” “ l»have ton- , 
sidered what have been said gn both sides In this controversy 
“what Aa.s been said.” “ One would tliink there was more 
sopliists than one “ there were more.” The number o#* the 
names togelji^r were about one hyndred and twenty*’^ “jcas 
about.” * •, * ^ 

* l.,The infinitive mood, oi^ phrt bf a seytemte, isisome- 
tim^s put as a nominative case to the vfrb : ys, “ 'lio see 
the sun is pleasant ‘/f “ To be goyd is to he hafipy “ A 
desire to excel others in learning and virtue i.s cximmenfl- 
able “ That warm climates slfbuld accelerafe>the growth 
of the humay body, and shorten its duration, is very rea- 


* The chR’f* practkal notes uliclur each Rule, 'Tta rei:tuaily numbered. In 
order to make them eorreapond to the example* In the volume of Rxerc^es. 
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aonabie to believe « To be tefcp^ale in eating and drink- 
ing, to us# exercise in the open air, and to preserv# the mind 
free from tumultuous emotions, are the best pr^eVvatives of 
health.” ‘ . ' 

2. Every verb, except *in the infinitive mood, or tlie par- 
ticiple, ought to have a nominalive case, either expressed 
or implied; as, “Awake; arise;” that is, “Awake ye; 
arise ye.” • ^ 

-We shall Hhre add some examples of inaccuracy, in the 
use of the verb without its nominative "case. “As# it hath 
pleased liim of his goodness to give you safe deliverance, and 
hath preserved you in the great danger,” Sec. The verb “ hath 
vresi^ved," has here no jrioniinative case, for it cannot be pro- 
perly supplied by the prec#iifig word, him which is in 
the objective fease. It ought to be, as he hath jiveservea 

you or rather, “ and to preserve you.” “ If tlie calm in 
which he was bornj and lasted so long, had continued “and 
W/ieA lasted,” &c. “These we have extracted •from an his- 
torian of undoubted credit, and are the same that were prac- 
tised,” &c. ; they ere the same.” “A man whose 

inclinations led him to be corrupt, and had ^eat abilities to 
manage the business “ and teho had,” &.c. A Aoud 
^Sbiering the north ; which w'e htrve helped to raise, and 
may quickly break in a storm upon our heads; “and which 
may quickly.” 

3^ J^vei-y nominative case, qxcept the case absolute, and 
when an ‘address is mad<^to a person, should bel^g to some 
verb, either expressed or implied ; as, “ Who wTote this book 
“Jam As;” Ihattis^ “.fame’s wrote it.” “To whom- tjius 
Adam,^^ that ^'s, “ spoke.” • ^ ^ 

^ One o^r two instances tfi the impropef use of the nomi- 
native case, ^Uhout any verb, expressed or implied, to answer 
it, may be sufficient to illustrate the usefulness of the pre- 
ceding observation. • 

Whticli ndef if iv had been observed, a neighbouring 
prince would have wanted a great deal of that incense which 
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hatii bee^ offered up The pronoun it kS here the 

nominative case lo the verb ** observed and which rule^ is 
left by its^f/a nominative case without any verb following it. 
This form of expression, though improper, is very common. 
It ought to be, " If this rxj^e lm(^ been observed,'' ^&c- 
^lan^ though he has gieat v^-iSty of thoughts, and such 
from which others as well as himself might receive proBt and 
delight, yet they are aT/' witliin his own breast.” In this sen- 
tence^ the nominative w^n stands alone, and unconnected 
with any verb, either expressed or implied. It should be, 
^^Thou^h^ian has great variety,” &c. 

4. When a verb comes between two nouns, either of which 
may be understood ; as the subject the aftirmation, i^ may 
ag.ee with either of them ; bflt ^ome regard must be had to 
that which is more ndlliirally the subject of it, as also to that 
which stands next to the verb ; as, His meat was locusts and 
wild honey;” “A great cause of the Icftv state of industry^ 
were the restmints put upon it;'^ “ THe wages of sin is death.” 

• 

5. When the nomirfative case has no J^rrsonal tense of a 
verb, but is before a participle, Independently on the rest of 
the sentence, ic% culled the case absolute : as, Shame being 
lost, all virtue is lost;”, “That having been discussed 

ago, there is no occasion to resume it ” • • 

As in the use of the cas5 absolute, the case is, in English, 
alwavs the nominative, the following example is erroneous, in 
making it objt'ctive, “ Solomon was of this mind ; I 
have no dc^ibl be made as wise iiid^rue proverbs, as any body 
has done since j ’him only exc^tfd, yho was a much greater 
an^ Wiser mar than Solomon.” It shouJd*be, “Ac flnly ex- 
cepted.” / \ 


• ^ 

The nominative case is commonly placed before, the verb ; 
but sometiines it is put after the verb, if it ^is a simple tense ; 
and beivneen the auxiliary, and the verb »r participle, if e 
compound tense : as 
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lit. When a question is askeSl, a command given^ or a wish 
expressed: as, Confidest thou in me?'* ^^iead thou;” 
•’fMayst thou be happy 1” "Long live the King T' 

lid, When a supposition is made without the conjunction 
f/*,* as, Were it not ^of this;" " Had I been there." 

Sd, When a verb neuter is used ; as, " On a sudden ap- 
peared the king.’' 

4th, hen the verb is preceded by the adverbs, hei c, there^ 
then, thence, ht net, thus, &c. ; as, " Here am 1 ** There 
was he slain " Then come^ the end “ Thcrct anseth 
his grief;" "Hence proceeds his anger;" "Thusivds the 
affair settled/’ 

5ld, When a sentence depends on neither or nor, so as to 
be coupled with another sentence; as, "Ye shall not cat of 
it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die " 

, The phrases, follows, as appears, forni what are called 
impersonal verbs ; and sliould, therefore, be confined to the 
singular number ; as, "^The arguments ad\anced were nearly 
as follows "The /positions were as incontrovertible 

that is, "as it follows," "^s it appears." If we give the 
sentence a difj^rent turn, and instead of us, ^ y stuk the 
*uw:h is no longer termed imperson^al ; but properiv agrees 
^dwithoits nominative, in the plural number; as, " The argu- 
ments advanced were nearly su(h bs follow " The posiuoas 

were such as appear incontrovertible 

Tjiey who are indined to favour the opinion of Horne 
Tooke, "That as, howei;er •and whenever used >ln English, 


* In onr ideas on this^subject, wc are supf orted by seneral usage ^nd by 
the authority of an tmincnt critic on language and composition. ** When a 
verb Is used irapei Bonall) says £V. Campbell in his^ Philosophy of Rhetonp, 
*'it ought undoubtedly to be in the slngnUr number, whether the nenier pro* 
noun be exprefiaoid or nnder<4tood. bor this reason, analogy and usage favour 
thJiB modeo^ expression ; “ The conditions of the agreement were as follow 
and not, as follow A few i'-te writers have inconsideratfly adopted this last 
form, thrOx^gh a cni<itake of the oonstruclion For the same rea^n we ongfat 
to aay, ** I shall consider iiis censures so far only su eenesns# my frtend'a 

(Unduct’" and not * so (hr or cmsvm * ” 
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meane the same as it, oythit, at which and who are not 
satistied whiether nhe \erbs, in the sentences first mentioned^ 
should be *iii the singular or the plural number^ may vary 
tfie form of expression. T^us the sense of the preceding 
sentences may be conveyed in •th*e •following tcrmi*i 
arguments advanced were^near^.of the follcwing natuige;^ 
The following are nearly the arguments which were ad-*- 
vanced ** The arguments advanced were nearly those whidi 
follow " It appears thA the positions were incontrover- 
tible " That the positions were incontrovertible is ap^ 
parent Tlie positions were apparently incontrovertible/’ 


Two or more nouns, &c, in the singular number, 
joined together by one or more copulative conjunc- " 
tions, exprf*ssed or understood, must have verbs, 
nouns, and jironouRS, agreeing them in the • 
plural number ; as, “ S(^crates and Plato were wise ; 
they were the’most eminent philosopherB’*of Greece;’* 
“Tlie sun tliat rolls wer oiir heads, the ^^od lhat, 
we receive, tl'ie rest that we enjoy, daily admonuh 
us of a ^superior and superintending Power/’ 

^ * • * [Bicerci'*es, p. 71. Key, y Za,) 

This rule ^is often violated; ^ma instances of which are 
annexed. *‘^Ajid*so was also, James and -Mohn the sons of 
Zeljcdfet;, who were partners with Simoni;'* * and ^o^werc 
also.’* All joy, tranquillity, and peace, even^r fiver and 
ever, doth dwell 'dwell for eveiV’ ** B}! whose power all 
good and evil is distributed are distribuie^/* " Their 
love, and their hatre*^. and their envy, is now penshe*! ** are 
perished.” The the tless and intomperate enjoyment of 
pleasure,. the criminal abuse of it, and the foTj^tfulness of oar 
being accountable creatures, obliterates every serioas thought 
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of the proper business of life, aild e^aces the sense of religion 
anl of God It ought to be, ** cblitemtey*' and efface'^ 

1. When the nouns are nearly related, or scarcely di««- 
linguishable in sense, and .«tOTnetiTne5 even when they are 
very different, some authors ♦have (;h ought it allowable to put 
the verbs, nouns, and pronouns in the singular number ; as, 
‘‘Tranquillity and peace dwells there 5” “ IgnoranctT and neg- 
ligence has produced the effect;' “The discomfiture and 
slaughter was'/ery great.” But it i{( evidently contrary to the 
first principles of grammar, to ^consider two distinct jideaa as 
one, however nice may be their shades of difference ; and, if 
there be no difference, one of them must be superfluous, and 
ought to be rejected. 

To support the above construction, it is said, that the verb 
may be understood as applied to each of the preceding terms ; 
as in the foil owingf^exana pie. “ Sand, and salt, and a mass ot 
iron, is easier to bear ‘than a man without u^iderstanding.” 
But, besides the confusion, and tlie latitude of application, 
which such a x^oii'sfiruction would introduce, it appears to be 
more proper and analogical, fti cases whcie the verb is intended 
to be applied ''to any one of the terms, to nfike use of the 
diSjunctivo conjunction, which graiujiiatically refers the verb 
' to ohe or other of the preceding terms in a separate view. To 
preserve the disfinctivc uses of the copulative and disjunctive 
conjunctions, would render the rules precise, consistent, and 
iiitcmgible. Dr. lUair very justly oViserves, that “ two or 
more substantives, joinedsby a copulative, must ul^'ctijs require 
the verb, or proncun to wliich they refer, to be placed in the 
Diural number.’^ 

o ♦» ^ , 

* 

*.2, In many complex sentences it is difficult for learners 
to determiup- whether one cr more of the clauses are to be 
considered as the nominative case ; and consequently whether 
Llie verb should |?e in the singular or the plural number. 
We shall, therefore, s€t dowm a number ot varied f^xampios 
cf this nature, which may serve as some government to the 
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scholar, with respect to* k^enfences of a similar constiuctior.. 

Prosperfty^ with humility^ renders its possessor truly ami- 
able.” The ship, with all her furniture, was destroyc'd/’ 
** Not only'his ^estate, his reputation too, /las suffered by his 
misconduct.'^ “ The general ajscf, jn conjunction .witH, the 
officers, Aos applied for redress.*! lie cannot be justified; 
for it is true that the prince, as well as tfie people, was blame- 
worthy.** “ The hing, with his ^life-guard, has just passed 
thro* the village.*' " In ti>e mutual influence of body and 
soul, there is a wiidom„ a wonderful art, wtfleh \re cannot 
fathom.’/ Virtue, ‘‘honour, nay, even self-interest, conspire 
to recommend the measure.*’ “ Patriotism, morality, every 
public and private consideration, demand our submission to 
just and lawful government,** “ Nothing delights me so ufiuch 
as tlie works of nature.*’ * 

In svipport of such forms of expression as the* following, we, 
see the authority of Hume, Prirstley, and other writers; 
and we annex them for the reader’ij consi(?eration. " A long 
Course of lime, with a variety of accidents and circumstanct-'J, 
are requisite to produc^ tliose revolts ions,** The king^ v:il\ 
the lords and commons, form an cxcellerit fmme of govLiu- 
meiit.’’ **The ^ide A, with»the sides B and Cy ctnnpo^e the 
triangle.” VThe fire communicated its(?lf to ttio bed, which, 
with the furniture of ibcf* room, and a valuable r’jriny,V'crfl^ 
all entirely consumed.” is, however, pro[)er to observe^ 
that these modes of expression do not appear to be warranted 
by the just princi[)les of construction. The words, ‘'A long 
course of tiiifc,*' “The hing,** '‘^The side A,” and which,** 
ire the true •noiniiiativcs to the resj/^'ctive verbs. In tlu; last 
example, the vord all .should be ^jxpdnged! ^ As the jij^eposi- 
tioifwtth governs the objticlive case of a prdnoun^ in F.qglish; 
and, if translated irito La fin, would govern the hhlutive cascj 
it is manifest, from analogy, that the clau^e^ following wifA, 
in the preceding senlcuces, cannoi; form any part jdf the nomi* 
native case. The following sentence apjiears to be unexception- 
able ; and may serve to explain the otAers. • ** The lords and 
DOmmons ifre essential branches of the^’DriliSh constitution ; 

G 
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(Rule 3, 


tlie king, with them, /oma aii ^cellent frame of govern- 
ment.” 


3 If the singular h'3iins ,and pronouns, which are joined 
together by a copulative conjunction, be of several persons* 
in makii5g the plural^ prt)noi!?n agree with them in person, the 
sodond person takes place df the ^hird, and the first of both ; 
as, ‘‘James, and thou, and I, are attached to our country.* 
“ Thou and he shared it between vom.*’ 


RUUE III. “ ‘ 

The conjunction disjunctive has an effect con- 
trary to that of the conjunction copulative ; for, as 
the verb, i^oun, or pronoun, is referred to the pre- 
ceding terms tahen separately, it must he in the 
singulai' number; as, ‘^Ignorance or negligence 
has caused this misUike “John^‘ James, or 
Joseph, iniena^^ to accompany me There is, in 
many minds, neither knowledge nor understanding.” 

|>. 7.1. Key, p. V4 ] 

^ The following sentences are variations from this rule : “A 
ina‘i may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as well 
as read them in a description;’* “read ii.” “Neither cha- 
racter nor dialogue were yet understood “ was yet.’* “ It 
indeed, be confessed that a lampoon or a satire do not 
carry iii' them robbery pr murder ^^does not caivy in il*' 
“ Death, or some worse misfortune, soon dividfe them.” It 
ought to be divides.^* 

{. When singular pronouns of different persons are dis- 
^tinctively connpCted, the verb must agree with that person 
which is piz<!red nearest to ft ; as^ “ T or thou art to blame;” 
“ Thou«or I am in fault :’* “ I, or thou, or he, is tlie author 
af it.”^ But it .would be better to say, “ Either I am to 
blame, or thou art/*^*^^, ' •' 
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2. Wheg a disjunctive J^ccurs between a siu^lar noun, or 
pronoun, and a plural cfne, tlie verb is made to agree with the 
plural nouii and pronoun ; as, Neither poverty tier riches 
wei'e injurious to him “ I or they were offended by it.” 
But, in this case, the plural noub of pronoun, when it can 
conveniently be done, should be pfaced next to the verb. ^ 

Rr,LE IV. 

f> 

A noun of multitude, or signifying many, may 
have a verb or jironoun agreeing with it, either of 
the singular or plural number; yet not Avitliout 
regard to tl^ import of the^word; as conveying unity 
or plurality of idea; as, “Tne meeting large 
“The parliament in dissolved “Tift nation is 
powerful “ My people do not consider : they 
have not known me “ The multitude eagerly 
pursue pleasure, as their chief -good “ The 
council ivcre divided in theh sentiments/’ 

Ijk [fixerdses, u, 75. Koy, p. 25.1 

We ought to consider whether the term will immedialtJy 
suggest the idea of the number it represents, or whethcT it 
exhibits to the mind the idea of the whole as one tiling. 
In the former case the verb ought to be plural ; in the 
latter it ought to be singular. Thus, it seems improper to 
say, The pcasinvtry barefoot, and the middle sort 

wakes use of wooden shoes.” It wTould be better to say, 
“ The .peasantry barefoot, and tlie middle sort ~makc 
use,^ ficc. because the idea in both these' case% is Itrat oi 
a number. On the contraiy, there is a harshness in the 
following sentences, in which nouns of luinSber haiVe verbs 
plural ; because the ideas they ‘ represent seeTn* * not to be 
sufficiently dWided in the mind. ‘^'The court oP Home 
were not without solicitude.” “ The house, of commons 
were of ’^all weight.” “Hie house of lords tiicre so 
much influenced by these reasons.” “ Stephen’s part 
G 2 • 
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were entirely broken up by l!he .^'aptivity of tbeir leader.’^ 
“ An army of twenty-four thousand were as^ernblei^^ “ What 
reason he^ve the church of Rome for proce(fJcfiiig in this 
manner ?*' There is indeed no constitution so tame and 
careless* of their ownj^^enct.*' "All the virtues of mankind 
arf! to be counted upon a few fingers, but his follies and vices 
are innumerable.’’ Is not mankind in this pkxe a noun or 
multitude, and such as requires the pronoun referring to it to 
be in the plural number, their? ^ 

RUI.E V. " 

Pronouns must always agree with their - antece- 
depts, and the nouns for wdiich they stand, in 
gender and number ; “ This is the IHend whom 

I love which I hate “ The 
king and the queen had put on their robes “ The 
moon appears, and ^he shines, but the light is not 
her own.'^ 

The relath^e is of the same person with the 
antecedent, and the ve^ agrees with it accord- 
yi^ly as, “Tliou whoiovest wisdom I who 
spaak ifoin experience.’^ * , 

, [Elxercjsefl. p. 70, Kty, p. £G J 

Of tliis rule there are many violations to be met witli ; a 
few of which may be sulficient to put the learner on his 
guard.* " TaicK of the sexes should keep witliffj its particular 
bounds, and content hiemstlves with the .aJvrfitages of their 
partbular dis\,ricts better 'thus : "The sexes should keep 
witlvn^Mci^ particular bounds,” 4’^c. " Can any one, oif theii 

entrance ihto the world, J)e fully 'secure’^that tliey shall not be 
deceived?” “«h /it a‘ entrance,'* and " that Ac shall.” “One 
'vhoulfl ncAf think too favoifrably of ourselves;” “ of one's self 
“He had one acquaintance which poisoned Jis principles;” 
“ u7if).poispnedf” 

Every relative Aust have an antecedent to ‘which it re- 
efers, eitlier expressed or implied ; as, “ Who is fatal to 
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others is so to himself th&t is, “ the man who is fatal to 
Others/’ * * 

WIio^ wHUh, whatf and the relative thaty though in the 
objective case, are always placed before the verb ; as are also 
their compounds, whoever y whoiloevef, \ as, “He whom 
ye seek “This is what, «r tlid*,thing, which, or that, jjou 
want;” “ Whomsoever you please to appoint.” 

What is sometimes applied, ratlier improperly, to tlie plural 
numbej; as, “All fevers, ftccept what arc; called nervous,” 
&:c It would be better t<f say, “ except thohc which are called 
nervous.'^ • • 


1. Personal pronouns, being used to supply the place of 

the noun, are not employed in the same part of a sentence 
w'ith the noi.fc which they represent ; fbr it would be im- 
proper to say, “The king he is just;” “l*^saw her the^ 
queen “ 'I'he men iheif were there “ Many words they 
darken spcecli “ My banks they are furnished with bees.” 
These ))ersouaJs are superfluous, as nhere is not the least 
occasion for a substitute in tlie same part where the jirincipa! 
word is present. Tlie nominative case ihe^y in*lhe following 
sentence, is also superfluoi^ ; Who, mstead of going 
about doing goo&, they are perpetually • intent* ^ip on doing 
mischief. • 

2. The pronoun that is fsequently applied to persons as 
well as to jhings ; but after an adjective in the suyerlaiive 
degree, and alter the pronomirial adjective same, it is gene- 
rally used in preference to who oi jvliich ; as, “ Charles XII., 
king of Swollen, •»hs one of the greatest ijiadrnen that the 
world ever saw “Catiline’s followers were •the niost«pro- 
fligafc that could be found* in any city;” lie 4s the «ame 
man that we saw before.” Thcrg are cases wherein we 
cannot conveniently dispense with this reiafcve a.s*applieS 
to persons; as, first, after u7io*the interrogatitb : “ WTio 
that has any «cn.se of religion, w'ould have argued *thus?” 
Secondly, when persons make but apart of*t|Jie anteoedent; 

“ The wofhLi, and the estate, that became Ids portion w'ere 
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too much for his moderation.*' • la^^neither of these examples 
could any other relative have been used. • ' 

3. The* pronouns whichsoever, whosciev(r, and the like, aie 

elegantly divided by the* int^osition .of the corresponding 
substantives.; thus, • On ^^lichsoever side the king cast his 
ey^s;” would have* sounded better, if written, “On which 
side soever,” &c. . 

c * 

4. Many j>ersoiis are apt, iii conv|;rsation, to put the 
objective case of tiie personal prortouns^ in the place of then 
and those : as, “ Give me them books instead of “ thost 
books.” We may sometimes find this fault even ii\ writing - 
as, “ Observe them three there.” We also frequently mee* 
watL those instead of they, at the beginning of ^sentence, and 
where there is no particular reference to an antecedent ; as, 
“ Those thaf^sow in tears, sometimes reap in joy.” They 
that, or they who^sow in tears. 

Jt is not, however, ^Iways easy to say, whether a personal 
pronoun or a demonstrative is preferable, ni certain con- 
stiuctions. “ VV^ are not unacquainted with the calumny of 
them [or tho*seJ who openly make use of the warmest 
professions.”^ * m ^ 

«'C‘.-T.;^ome dialects the word,7c/t«f is improperly used 
for* ihat, and sometimes we find it in this •sense in writing : 
“They will never believe but what I have been entirely te 
blaiue.’V “ I am not satisfied but what,” &c. iiisieAd of “ but 
that," ^The word somewhat, ki the following lenience, seems 
to be u^gd improperly.* “These punishments ^eem to have 
been exercised fn sojuewjiat an arbitrary manner.” Some- 
times we read,* In somewhat of.” The meaning is, in 
mannef whfch is in some respects arbitrtrry.” 

* • 

6. Tlfe prontoun relative who is so much appropriated to 
persons, tJtef there is generally harshness in the application 
of it, Except to the jjroper names of persons, •or the general 
terms,, fna% woman, &c. A term which only implies the 
idea of persons* and exoressps them by some ciTcumstanoe 
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Of epitliet^ will hardly ^ilhfirize the use of it ; as, “ That 
j&ctiou in Ilriglahd who most powerfully opposed his ar- 
bitrary prejtcjisions.” "That faction which** would have 
been better ; and the same reniark will serve for the follow- 
ing examples : " France, ‘in ^liance with Sweden/' 

"The court, «7to,” &c. ‘iThe ^valijj, who^* &c. " Jhe 

cities who aspired at liberty/’ "That par*y among us' 
whOf* fkc. " The family whom ihgy consider as usurpers/* 

In some cases it may bll doubtful whether ^Jiis pronoun 
is properly applied or not*: as, "The numher^of substantial 
inhabitants with whom some •cities abound." For when a 
term diieclly and nectssiTily imy.lies persons, it may in many 
cases claim the personal relative. " None of the company 
whom he In^^it affected could cure»him of the melaniJioly 
under wliich he laboured." T?ieivord acquamynce may have 
the same construction, * 


7. We hardly consider little children -as persons, because 
that terra gives us the idea of reason and refbetiou : and 
therefore the application of the pcrsdnal relative in this 
case, seems to be harsh: "A child ^rAo.** It is still 
more imprpperlj^ applied l!t) animals : " A lake frequented 
by that fo\T{l whom nature has taught *to dip the wing in 
water." • ^ 

• 

B. When the name of a person is used merely as a name, 
and does not refer to the person, the pronoun which ought 
to be used,<tnd not who: a5, "It is no wonder if such a 
man did not^shifie at the court of ^ueen Elizabeth, wtio was 
out another name for prudenoe and^econor^." Th^ word 
.wh(mc begins likewise to bg restricted to pefsons^ yet i^is not 
done so generally, but that* good writers, even inT>tose, u.se it 
when speaking of tfiings. The construction^ is notf howev^, 
generally pleasing, as we may se« in the followrt«g instances; 
" Pleasure, Ubhoae nature," &:c. " CJ|ilI every production, 

wiuose parts and whose nature,** &c. * « ^ • 

In oncbOQse, however, custom authorfkes uf to use tohich^ 
with icspect to persons ; and that is when ^we want to 
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distinguish one person of two, or'a |!^ticu]aT persor^ among a 
number of others. We should then Tsay, ' Wfucn of the 
two,” or Which of them, is he or she ?” • , 

9. As (he pronoun j-elativ* KIls no distinction of num- 
ber, ,(We sometimes find an. tirabigwity in the use of it: as 
^hen we say, “Tlie- disciples of Christ, whom we imitate;” 
we may mean the imitation either of Christ, or of his 
disciples. Tlhe accuracy and t^oarness of the sentence 
depend very njuch upon the proper and determinate use 
of the relative, so that it may readily present its iiniftcedent 
to the mind of the hearer or reader, without any obscurity or 
ambiguity. 

Thfe neuter pronoun, by an idiom peculiar J,o the Eng- 
lish language, is frequently (joined in explanatory sentences, 
■ vvith a noun** or pronoun of the masculine or feminine 
^gender: as, « It was I;’' It was the man or woman that 
did it.” ^ c 

Tlie neuter pronoun it is sometimes omitted and under- 
stood ; thus w’e s^y, As appears, as follows for ‘‘ As it 

appears, as it follows;” and ^‘‘JVlay he,” for “ It may be.” 

« 

Xh.e^peuter pronoun it is sometimes employed 'to express, 
, 1st, The subject of any discourse or inq^iiry ; as, “ It 
happened on a summer’s day Who is it that calls on 
me ?” 

2d, The stale or condition ^ any person or thing; as, 
“ Ilovv is V w^th you ^ .. ^ 

3d, The thing, ,jvhatever it be, that is tlih c^iuse of any 
eflcct o! event, or any person considered merely as a cause : 
as, “ We.heaid her say it was not hfe “.The truth is, it was 
T that helped h''^.” , 

c' 

“ It is arfS it are often, after the manner of tlie 
French, u^ed in a phifral construction, and by some of our 
best writers : eas^ Itjs either a few great men who decide 
for the whole, or it is the rabble that follow a seditious 
rltj^leader V It is they that are the real authors^ though 
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the soldiers are the ao4o;rs ot the revolutions It was the 
heretics ^at first beccari^ 'fo rail,” 8rc. ; ‘‘^TVs these that early 
taint the female min’d. ' This license in the construction of 
it is (if it .]>€ proper to admit it at all), has, however, been 
certainly abused in^ the follgwing. sentence, which is thereby 
made a very aw'kward one. ‘^It is wonderful the very few 
trifling accidents, which happen not once, perlrips, in sefeial 
years/’ 

11. The interjections Oh! and Ah! require the 
objeeflve case of a^prhqpun in the first penfon after them; 
as, “ () me ! Oh ifle I Ah ^e !’* Dut the nominative case 
in the second {)erson : as, O thou persecutor I” ‘‘ Oh ye 
hypocrites !” 


RULE VI. 

The relative is the nomiijative Case to the verb,* 
when no n(»ininative comes between it and the verb ; 
AS, “ The master ivho taught us^'’ ‘‘ Tlic trees 
which are planted.” ^ • 

When*'a nominative comes heUveen •the relative 
and the verb, the relative is governed by SG.ne vjord 
in its own mfimber of tjic sentence : as, “ He w hi 
preserves me, lo whom 1 owe my being, whose I 
am, and whom I serve, eternal.’' 

• ^ExerciiieR, p. |i. fey, p. 30.] 

Ill the se^er^Umembers of the last sentence the relative 
performs a different office. In ihS first member it maffks the 
■ agent; in the secoqd, it ^ubmits lo the govemmewt •of the 
preposition; in the, ’third, it repreynts the possessor; andjn 
the fourth, the object of* an action; and theftsfore ft must be 
m the three different cases correspondent to those*iiffices. 

When both the antecedent and reljlive become "nomina- 
tives, each to different verbs, the relative fli^the nominative 
to the fiSrmer, and the antiicedeiit to the latter verb ; ai^ 
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“ 7 rue philosophy ^ which is the ornaii^ent of our nature, fO»- 
sists more in the love of our duty, stid the practicjB of virtue, 
llian in great talents and extensive knowledge.’^ 

A few instances of erroneous construction wdl illustrate 
both the branches of the sixth rule. The three following 
refer to the first part.'^ " IIoW can we avoid being grateful 
to those whom, by ‘ repeated ki‘nd offices, have proved 
themselves our real friends ‘‘These are the men whom, 
you might suppose, w^ere the authors of the work;” “ Tf 
3 'OU w'ere here you jvould find thre^ or four, whon’ you 
would say passed their time agreeably in all these places 
it should be tvho ^instead of *whom. The two 12itter sen- 
tences contain a nominative between the relative and the 
verb ; and, therefore, seem to contravene the rule ; but the 
studeiit will reflect thaf it is not the nominrrtive of the 
verb with whicli the rclativd’ is connected. The remaining 
■ examples refer to the second part of the rule. Men of 
talents are not always the persons who wc should 
esteem.” The persons who you dispute with are pre- 
cisely of your opinion,” “Our tutois are our benefactoivS, 
who we owe obed^mce to, and who Ve ought to love.” In 
these sentences, 7chom should^ be used instead of who. 

1. When th'3 relative pronoun is of the iiTterroglitive kind, 
thp uy'Wi£>- or pronoun containing the answer must be in the 
^m^ case as that which contains the question ; as, “ Whose 
books are these? They are Johfi^s” “ Who gave them to 
him? ire.” “Of ivhom did you buy them ? Of a book- 
se ler; him who lives at the HiWe and Crown.” “ Whom did 
you seejJbere^ Both hipt a.id the shopman,” The learner 
will readily comprehen^l this rule, by supplying the words 
which Ure understood in the answers Thus, to express ,the 
answer^ At lifl'ge, we should say, They, are John’s bObk'i-’’ 
“ We gav^ thtin ^o hiin.”i “ We bought them of him who 
lives, &c.” ^Ye*saw both him and the shopman.” As the 
relative pronoun, when used interrogatively, refers to the sub- 
sequent word or phrasip containing the answer to \he question, 
that word or ‘phase iqay properly be termed the sulf sequent to 
the interrogative. 
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the relative is preceded by tv^ro nomina- 
tives of diflRBrei\t persons, the^relative and verb may 
agree in person with eitheii^ acdording to the sense : 
as, “ I am the man who command you or, I 
am the man who commands you.'* 

% [Exercises, p. Bl. Key, p. 31.) 

• • •. / 

The, form of the? first of ijie two preceding sentences ex- 
presses the meaning rather obscurely . • It would be wore 
perspicuous to say ; I, who command you, am the man.’* 
Pei haps the diflerence of meaning, jiroduced by referrjpg the 
relative to different antecedefits^ will fie more evident to the 
learner, in the following sentences. "lam Ijie general : 
gives the orders to-day " I am the general who give the 
orders to-day that Is, " I, who^give lift orders to-day, anf 
the general.”* K 

When the relative ^and the verbThave been determined to 
agree with either of tlie preceding nominAive®, that agreement 
must be* preserved throughout the sentence ; as, in the follow- 
ing instanc,e ; “ I am the Lord that tntiketh all things : that 

streicheth forth the heaoens alone.” Tsa, xliv. 24.^ Ihtis far 

* • 

is consistent ; The Lord, ^in the third person, is the antece- 
dent, and the verb agrees with the relative in the third person ; 
" I am the Lord, which Lord, or he that maketh all things.” 
"If 1 wer€^made the antecedent, the relative a^d verb should 
agree with jt w^the first person; •as, " I am the Lord, that 
make all things, that stretch forth tHe heavens alon^” But 
should it follow ; “ Tkat^spreadeth abioad the^earth Jby my- 
self there would arise a confusion of persons, aftid a manifest 
soleci'^m.* • . - • 


■ , • 

* for lhe,iniproveni«ni of the levcnth role iof Syii^x, the author is iu 
delitcd to the crlticianit ol Dr. Cronibic. 
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RULE VIII. • . • 

Evert adjective belongs to a subslahtive, ex- 
pressed QT understood.; 'a?, ‘‘ lie is^a goody as well 
as g. wise man pew happy that is 
“ persons,^^ 

The adjective pronouns, this and thaty &,c. must 
agree, in imnijber, with their substantive ; as, ‘^This 
book, these books ; that sort, those sorts ; ^another 
road, oilier roads:” 

[Exercises, p. 82. Key, p. 31 ] 

A fgw instances of the ^breach of this rule are here exhi- 
bited. “ I have not traveled this twenty yefc these 
-i>»’enty.’' "I, am not recommending these kind of suffer- 

ings;*' “ kind." Those sort of people fear nothing;” 
• ■ that sort." *■ 

1. The word means m ’’the singular number, and the 
phrases, By this meuniy' ** By that^ meanSy' are used bv 
our best and ivost^oorrect writers ; namely, Bacon, TilloU 
son, Atterbury, Addison, Steele» Pope, ^c,* Tliey are, 
indeed, in such geuferal and approved use, thal:* it would 
app^r SWsvw'ard, if not affected, to 'apply the old singulai 
ferm, and say, By this mean ; ^ by that mean ; it was by 

* ** By lAit means, be had them the moie at vaDtage, being tired and 
haias'tcd wr(h a long inarch.^' «' ^ Bacon 

By thimheans one great rcfitr^^nt from doing evil would be taken aM'ay.’ 
— “And this i/i an adm^irable means to improve' men wi^irtu'.” — “ By that 
means ihfv have rendered theii dufy more diHlcalt.*’ TsUotson^ 

“ It renders ns caielcst' of appiovlng onrselyes to God. and by that mAinA 
secuiingShd'cot^tfliiuance of his goodness.’*-*'" A guvxi character, when esta- 
hll^hed, slionltl be rested in a^an end, but employed as m means of doing 
tliff further ^od,” /, ‘ AHerhury. 

“ By this m^p^i they are happ3‘^ in each other." — He hyshat means prc' 
jterves his superiority.** ' . Addis m, 

•* Y our vanity by this mea^s will want Us food.'* ' S$t^, 

*' Bv this meafif nlone, their greatest obstacles will Vanish.’* Peye 

** Which eusfom h^s provl'd the most cffectnal nieme to min tliemobles.'* 

. Z>ean fiwift, 

, I # 
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a mean iJthough ilr Js more agreeable to ihe general ana- 
logy language^ ‘ “ The word means (says Priestley) 

belongs ,to the class of words which do not change llieii 
termination on account of number ; for it is used alike in 
both numbers.” . 

The word amends is used in thi^ manner, in the follow- 

% 

iiig sentences: “Thougff he did not succeed, he gained 
the approbation of his country; and with tJds amends he 
was content” Peace of miftd is an honourable amends 
for l4ie sacrifices ^f interest.” " In retum,^.he received the 
thanks of his employers, and the present of a large estate ; 
these wel-e ample amends for all his labours.” ** We have 
described the rewards of vice; the good man^s amends are of 
a different nature.” 

It can sourcely be doubte^ that*this word amends (Hke the 
word means ) had formerly it# correspondemt form in the 
singular number, as it is derived from the J'rench amende^ 
though now it is exclusively established^in the plural foni^ 
If, therefore,^ it be alleged that *«^?i«should be applied in the 
singular, because it is derived frqjn the French moyeny the 
same kind of arguineflt may be advancec^in favour of the sin- 
gular amende ; and the genera> an||j|og^ of t!ie language may 
also be pleadea^n support of it. , • 

i • 

“There is no meanj of ^ecapinc; the pei'sccution." — “Faith is not only^ 
mans of obeying, but a piincipaf act of obedience.*' Vr. Jcwig. 

** He Uaikcd on inoury as a necessary means of maintaining ami increasing 
power.” Lord Lyttleton's Henry II. 

“ John wa^too much intimidated not to embrace rcery afforded fri 

his safety,” ^ ^ # Ouldsmith, 

“ Lest thu Biean/^ioiild fall.” — By means of shiy-rnfiney^ the late king, «&c.’ 

Xlie only means of securing a durable peace.” • « Suma, 

** By this mea‘i.i there was iiqj^hing left to the PaHKament of Trcl^d.” &c. 

.* • ** * Blacistcne., 

** By (his means so nlhity slaves escapeci^out of th^handB of Iheii masters.** 
* • • *l)r. Eoisrtstm, 

* By this means they bear witness ttfeach othei.** * Burke 

** By this miSans the wrath of man was made to Turn again itseir,” Dr.Blair. 
" A magazine which has, by this meant, «g)ntainetl, Biids, In 

geiicralfPtwure their food by means of their beak** * ^ • • Hr, Paley. 
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Campbell, in his “ Philosophy of» Rhetoric,” has the 
following remark on the subject before us; “No, persons 
of taste will, I presume, venture so faf to Violate the pre- 
sent usage, and consequently to shock the ears of J;he gene- 
rality of readers, as to say, “ By this mearif by that 
mean.^' •. * * ^ 

Lof.vth and Johnson ceem ‘fe be against the use of ineann 
in the singular number. They do not, however, speak de- 
cisively on the point ; but rather dubiously, and as if they 
knew that th(3]^ were questioning er^inqpt authorities, as 
well as general practice. That they were not decidedly 
against the application of this wtrd to the singular* nilimbcr, 
appears from their own language ; “ Whole sentences, wjiether 
simple or compound, may become members of other sentences, 
by mvA^ns of some additional cfyincrioTi.” — Dr. I^wtu’s In- 
troduction to Fji^Ush Grammar, 

There is no'’ other method of teaching that of which any 
ope is ignorant, but^.by means of something already known.” 
— Dr. Johnson, Idler. * > 

It is remarkable that oul* present version of the Scriptures 
makes no nse, as as the Compilec can discover, of the 
word mean ; though there ara several instances to be found 
in it of the usq of meatis, in the sense andMJonngKion con- 
tptido ^ “ By this means thou shalt have no portion on 
tt»is side the river.” Ezra iv 16. ’f hat by nifans of deaths* 
Ikc. Ileb. ix. 15. It will scarcely be pretended that tlie 
translators of the sacred volume did not accurately, under- 
stand the English language; or they would have admitted 
one fornwof this word, ai^d rejected the other, liad not their 
determination been conformable to the best U9ft{fe. <’An attempt 
ihereforfe' to recovtcr an -old 'word, so long since disused by 
the moJrt coTT%ct writers, seems not;,*Hkely to be successful ; 
^ specially as tne rejection ^ of it is not attended with any 
inconvenience. * 

The practufe of the best and most correct miters, or a 
great majority of th^, corroborated by gerteral usage, 
forms, during* i!| *contmuarce, the standard of language; 
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especially, if, in particular instances, this practice continue, 
after oT|flei^?lion ^ and ^ue consideration. Every connexion 
and application of M-wds and phrases, thus supported, must 
therefore^)® proper, and entitled to respect, if not exception- 
able in a mDitil point of view. 

. . • •• 

volvt HBim 

“ Quetn peiK'B iubitrinm ri<t, rt jub, norma loqiicndi.” Hor. 


On this principle, many forms of cxYuession, not le^sp 
devi|ting from the genelal analogy of the language than 
those before mentioned, "are to be considered fts strictly proper 
and jnstifiable. di this kind are the following ; “ None of 

them fire varied to express the gender and yet noife ori- 
ginally signified no one. "lie shall do the work 

hero, what was at first appropriated to the obieciive,ds now 
properly used as the nominati^ case. " Y^u have behaved 
yourselves well ;* in this example, the word t/fiu is put in4!ir 
nominative case plural, with strict propriety ; though formerly 
it was confined to the objective case, ancf ye exclusively usefT 
for the nominative* S 

With respect to anomalies anJ var^tions of language, 
thus -established, it is the gi-arymarian^ bu^ness to submit, 
not to reijionst'i^te Tii pertinaciously opposing the decision 
of proper •aulliority, and contending for obsolete modes of 
expression, hc^ may, iftdeed, display learning and <Jitic^ 
sagacity; and, in some degree, obscure points that are suf- 
ftciently, clear and decided ; but lie cannot reasonably hope, 
either to succeed in his aims, or to assist the learner, in dis- 
covering atfi re.specting the trijie standard end priftciiiles of 
language. % ••• ^ 

Ca‘?es which custom has left dubTous, ar^ certainly within 
the grammarian^s province- Here, he Aay r^asop ^nd re- 
monstrate on thej ground of derivation, analogy, and pro- 
priety; and his reasonings may refine* and iifi prove /the 
language ; but when authority speaks ou! • ».nd decides 
the point; it were perpetually to unsettle the larfguage, tc 
admit of cavil and debate. Anomalies,* jhep, urider tht 
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limitation mentioned, become the law. a?8 clearly as the plaiiie«it 
analogies. ■ , ,, 

The reader will perceive that, in the following sentences, 
the use of the word mean in the old form has • a. very iin- 
oouth ap*pearance : “ By the mean of adversity we are 

often instructed.” “ He ‘ preserved his health by mean of 
exercise.” ‘'Frugality, is e^iie wwn of acquiring a com- 
petency.” They should be, "By meam of adversity,” &c. 
By meam of exercise,” &.c. - " Frugality is one mcam^' Sec, 
Good writers do indeed make i/^e tl^ substantive saean 
in the singular i^amber, and, in that ‘number only, to signify 
mediocrity, middle rale, &c. ; as, " This is a meart between 
the two extremes.” * But, in the sense of instrumentality, it 
has been long disused by the best authors, and by almost 
every VTiter. . - ^ 

This means that mc^ns^hould be used only when they 
reR-r to what is' singular; these means and those means^ when 
Jhey respect plurals^: as, "He lived temperately, and by this 
means preserved his health ;j' " The scholars were attentive, 
industrious, aud obedient t<t their tutors ; and, by these means, 
acquired knowledge„” * 

We have enldrgea on this* article, that the young^itudeni 
may be led to reflect on a point so 'important, 'Ms that of ascer- 
taining the standard of propriety in the use of language. 

h ** . ■ ^ 

2. The distributive pronominal adjectives, each, every^ 
either, agree with the nouns, pronouns, and verbs,, of the 
singular number only ; as, " The king of Israel and Jeho- 
saphai, tnte king of Judah, sai^each on his throne " Every 
tree is knowa by its fruit V' unless the pluaaf nefun convey 
a collectwe idea as, "•F.vgry ‘ six months “ Every kun- 
dred yesysJ’ — Jhe fallowing phrasestare ejfceptionable. " Let 
each esteem bthers better ^than themselves It ought to 
be \himsefy7* --Jf is requisite that -the language Should 
be both perspicbous and corfect ; in proportion as either of 
tfiese two qualities are ip^anting, the language is •imperfect 
it should, be^ "tJ*” Tis observable that every qpe of 
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the letters ^ear date aller his banishment, and contain a com- 
plete nmrative K)f all liis story afterwards it ought to be 
“ bears^^ !iiid ** they contain.** , 

[See tlie Key, p. 46.] 

Either is often* used imp^ofteily, instead of •each ; as, 
"The king of Israel, aiKl Jel|psapnat the king of Judah, 
sat either of them on his throne ;’'* “ Nadab and ^ihu, 
tlie sons of Aaron, took either^ of them his censer." Each 
signifies both of them ta^en distinctly or separately; either 
properly signifies •only *the one or the other of them taken 
disjunctively. • * 

In the course of this work, some examples will appear of 
erroneous translations from the Holy Scriptures, wdth re- 
spect to gAmmalical construction ; iJut it may be proper tr 
remark that, notwitlistanding ^those verbaf^ i^istakes, jjie 
Bible, for the size of it, is tlic most accurate grammatical 
composition that we ha\c in tlie J‘'ng^ish language TW 
authority of •several eminent gr^^jiiftanahS might he adduced 
in support of tliis assertion ; hut if may be sufficient to men- 
tion only that of Dr. J.ow'th, who sayr,^‘Tbe proscnit trans- 
lation ^f the jjible is tiac iJcst standard of the English 
language.’^ • * 

• ' a 

3. Adjectives arc sometimes improperly applied as ad- 
verbs: as, "Indifferent honest; excellent well; miserable 
poor instead of "Indifferently honest; excellently well; 
miserably floor." "lie behaved himself conformai»le to that 
great exanjpU;" " conformably,^* Fmdeavour to live here- 
after suitable to a person in thy ttatioif “ suitably.'* “ K. 
can never think so ver^ mean of him $’ " meanly** " lie 
• describes this river agfeeable to the common* reading:" 

" agreeably.** " Agreeably hereunto, it may not b# amiss^’ &c. 

agreeably ** "Thy extvedinoj great reward*:", When united 
to an adjeejive, or adverb not ending Jn /y, the wor^ exceeding*" 
has ly added to it : as, " exceedin^y djeadful, exceedingly 
greaf;* exceedingly well, exceedmgly fhore active : but. 
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when it is joined to an advert), or adjective, having that 
termination, the ly is omitted ; as, " Seme men thihk* exceed- 
ing clearly, ^nd reason eJtceedmg forcibly She appeared, 
on this occasion, exceeding lovely.” “ lie acted in this 
business dpit/er than was. ex||ected ^'They behaved the 
noblest, because they were di|ujfcrested.” They should have 
been more boldly; most nobly T The adjective pronoun 
such is often misapplied : as, lie was such an extravagant 
young man, that he spent his wjiole patrimony in a few 
^ears ’t shouy be, so exh'avaga^t a ^ young '*! 

never before saw such large tr^es trees so Iftrgc” 

When we refer to the species or nature of a thing, the word 
mh is properly applied: as, ^^Such a temper is siddotn 
found:” but, when degree is signified, we use the worn so: 
as, ** So bad a temper is seldom •found.” ' 

t 

kilverbs ate ‘likewise improperly used as adjectives: ai, 
'(^TheTutor aVldrossejl him in terms rather warm, but suitably 
to his ofietico suitahkyi Tlicy were seen wandering 

about solitarily and distres,s/!d ‘‘ solitaryy ‘‘ 11c lived in a 
manner agreeably t^ the dictates of reason and religion;” 

agreeable y “ The study of «}mtax should be previKisly to 
that of punctuav’on **previousy •• 

4. FJouble comparatives and si^perlalives should be 
dvoideS : such as, “ A worser- conduct “ On fesser hopes 

" A more serencr tcniper " The most straitest sect “ A 
more superior work.” They should be, " worse conduct 
“ less hopis^"^ “ a more serene temper;” the straVtcst sect 
a superior -work.” ^ 

5. Adjectives that^have in ihemse^ a superlative sighife- 
cation, db mo^ ^properly admit of llie su'perlative or com- 
parajive fqrm f;jp«radded»; such as, '‘‘Chief, extreme, 
perfect, right^ lyii^'crsal, supreme,” &c. ; which are some- 
times improperly written, “ Chiefest, exiremest,- perfectest, 
Tightest, most universal.finost supreme,” &c. Th*e following 
^pressions ar^ tk reforc' Improper, *‘He sometimes ^aims 
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admission.to the chifjes^ offices/’ " The quarrel was become 
$0 univerlal atKl natfcnal A method of* attaining the 
**ight€st hnd greatest liappiness.” The phrases, perfect, so 
right, so extrfjme, so universal, &c. are incorrect; because thqy 
imply .that one thii»g is less*perftcjj less extreme, &c, than 
another, which is not po.^ible. ^ 


6. Inaccuracies are often found in the way in which the 
degrees of comparison ore applied and construed. The 
following are exgmjiies H)f wrong construction in this re- 
spect : "This nqjjle nation hath, of all ’others, admitted 

ver corruptions.” The vford fewer is here construed pre- 
cisely as if it were the superlative. It should be, " This 
noble nation bath admitted fewer coiTuptioris than any other/* 
V^e comiupnly say, "This^is the weaker' of the two;” or, 
" The v^akest of the two d)ut the former is the regular 
mode of expression, because there are only two things tfom- 
pared.” The vice of covetousness is^yvhat enters deepgst 
into the soul of any other.” ‘ills celebrates the church of 
England as the most perfect all others.” Both these 
modes of expression ‘are faulty : we s|jould not say, " The 
be?^(>fc any man,” or, " The best of any' oilier man,” for 
" the best of nt?ii.” The sentences may be corrected by sub- 
stituting *tbe comparative in the room of the superlative, 
‘Hie vice, &4!. is what enters deeper into the soul tCan a^ay 
other.” "He celebrates, 6ic. as more perfect than any other.” 
ft is a4so possible to retain the superlative, and render the 
expressior^ grammatical. "Covetousness, of all vices, enters 
the deepest into the soul.” celebrates, 8:c as the most 

perfect o1^ afl’ t:liurches.” These ^sentejices contain other^ 
gjTOrs, against which it is proper to caution the lear^ler. The 
words deeper ^ndd^epeil, being inlendeS for i^advirks, shojild 
have been more* deepip, most ^ccply, ^ The phrases wore 
\>erfehy and vio&t peffext, are improper ; ^because perfection 
admits of jio degree^ of comparison. We mrfy say nearer or. 
nearest to tierfection, or more or lessfmpcrfect. 

a 

7. * Wien two j>ersons or Uiings ard^ spoken of in a sentence 
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and there is occasion to mention' illem again for, the sake 
of distinction, that is used in referen\;e to the former, and 
t/us, in reference to tlie latter: as, "Self-love, i^hich is the 
spring of action in the soul, is ruled by reason ; ,but for that^ 
man would i)e inactive ; ,ar/d bv4 for thisy he would be active 
to no end/' A 


S. In some cases, adjectives should not be separated from 
eir substantives, c"’en by words wh^h modify their meaning, 
and make but oLe sense with them j* as, "A large enough 
number surely." It should be, number large enough." 
"The lower sort of people are good enough judges of one 
not very distant from them." 


The adjective is usually placed before its substantive : as, 
"A generous man;" "Ilow amiahk a woman!” The in- 
sfctnces in which it domes after the substantive, are the fol- 
lowing, ^ 

1st, When something depends upop tlie adjective; and 
when it gives a letter sound, especially in poetry: as,^"A 
man generous to his enemies;" "veed me ^vith food con- 
vcnicnt for me " A tree three feet thick.” " A body of 
troops bfty thousand strong " The towent tumbling tlirough 
rocks abrupt.” 

2d, \\'hen the adjective is emphatical : as, " Alexander 
the Great " Lewis the Hold " Goodness infinite 
Wisdom tiHsearc liable.” 

3d, WhetTSeveral adjectiVes belong to one jubslqntive : as^ 
'-A man Just, >irise, and ' charitable "A woman modest, 
sensible, i^nd virtuous'.'” * 

4th, -When the adjective is preceSed an adverb; aS, 
" A boy regfilarly studious " A girl unaffectedly modest." 

r>th, When verb to be, iri^ any of its variations, comes 
between a substantive s^ud an adjective’*, the adjective may 
frequently /jith^r pi«5cede or follow it : as, " The man if 
happif or, " happy h the man who makes virtue his tfhtiicc:" 
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“The interview was dJiU*htful 
interview.”* • . ■ 


or, 
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‘‘delightful was the 


Clh, When the adjective expresses some ciKumstance of 
a substantive placed aftei an active verb : as, “ Vanity ofitc^i 
renders its possessor despicnJble.** Jn an exclalhatory sen* 
tence, tlic adjective genially precedes the substantivg ; as. 
How dejipicuble does vanity often render its possessor !” 
There is sometimes great beauty, as well as force, in placing 
the^djective before the v^rb, and tlie substantive immediately 
after k : as, “ G?eat is»the Lord ! just andCrue are thy ways, 
thou.Ri 4 ;g of saiiife 1” • 

^Sonietirnes the word all is emphatically put after a number 
of particulars compreliended under it. “ Ambition, interest, 
honour, all concurred.” Somcti^nes a substantive^ which 
likewise cSrnprehends the particj^lars, is used in 

conjunction with this adjective : as, “ Iloyalwts, republicans 
churchmen, sectaries, courtiers, patriots, all parties^ conturrea 
in tlie illusion,” ^ 

An adjective pronoun, in tli| plural number, will often 
properly associate w^h a singular noun : as, “ Our desire, 
youyntention, their resignation.” ThS association applies 
rather^ thinjji of an futellcctual nature^ than to tliose 
which ar^ corporeal. 

A substantive with •its adjective is reckoned as Oiij corp- 
pounded wor3, whence thyy often take another adjective, and 
sometimes a third, and so on : as, " An old man ; “ A good 
old man ; a very learned, judicious, good old man.” 

Kwry Adjective, adjective ^ pronoun, and participle, re- 
lates to s^m^.^bstantive ; and fs, in many instances, put 
absolutely, especially where* tl e rioun has been u-ientioned 
liHbre, or is easily unde^^itood, though n^t expressed* as, “ I 
' often survey the ;greeii fields, as I am very fond of green 
“ Th& wise, the virtujous, the honoured/ hmed, *and great,” 
that is, “persons;” “The twelve,” that “iy,* “ apostles 
“ Have compassion on the poor ; be ffet to the lamit^ and eyes 
to the blmdy ^ ^ ‘ 

SmMetimes the substantive becoines a kind of adjective, 
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md has aTiother substantive joined <o it by a hyphen *. as, 
A sea-fish ; a silver-tankard ; a mahogany-table ; an adjec- 
tive-pronoum” The hyphen is not 'always used, ]but may be 
dispensed with, in cases where the association has long been 
established, and is become familiar. In 'some of these in- 
stances the two wordi^ coaLsc® : as, “Icehouse, inkhorn, 
Yorkshire,” &c. 

Sometimes the adjective becemes a siibstantiye, and hns 
another adjective joined to it: as, i^The chief good;” “.The 
vast immense of cipace.” 

When an adjective has a preposition before it,4he sub- 
stantive being understood, it takes the nature of an adverb, 
and is considered as an adverb: as, “ In general, in par 
ticular^ in haste,” &cc. ; that is, "Generally, particularly, 
hastily.” 

^now was formerly used as the plural of enough : but it is 
now obsolete. 


RULE IX. 


Tlie article a or an agrees with nouns in tliV sin- 
gular numbei only^ individually or collectively : as, 
‘‘A ©hristian, an infidel, a score, a thousand.” 

I* ^ 

The definite article the may agice vviili nouns in 
tlie singular and plural number : as, The garden, 
the houses, tlie stars."' 

The asrticles are oRen propel ly omitted : \idien 
used, ^jey shouid be justly applied, according to 
their nS,tuie : as, fjl old is corrupting ; 

the sea is gr^^en ; a lion is bold.*’ 

[Exercises, p OG. Key", p. 56.] 

It is of thfewiature of both the articles to determine or limit 
the thTng spoken of. A determines it to be one ‘■single thing 
of the kind, leaving it still uncertain which : the determines 
which it is, or of many, which they axe. 
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The followi.ig pai^ag^ jvill s&rve as an example of the 
differcnf us(?s of a and thc^ and of the force of the substo- 
tive witlrout any article. ; Man was made for .society, and 
ought to ‘extend his good will to all men: but a war wil^ 
naturally entertain* a more pytiCwlar kindness for the men, 
with whom he has tlie m^sl fr|fjuent intercourse; and enter 
into a still closer union with the man whose temper and dis- 
position suit best with his own/' 

As the uriicles are sometimes misapplied; it may l)e of some 
use to exhibit a Asiances : " And I petsecuted this way 
unto Ibt ^cath.” 'Wie apostle does not mean any particular 
of death, but death in general : the defuiite article there- 
fore is* improperly used : it ought to be “ unto death," with- 
out an#article. 

~ f • • 

** When Ifb, the Spirit of "ftmth, is come, he will guide you 
into all truth that*is, according to this translation, “ iirto - 
all trulli whatsoever, into truth of all kinds veiy different 
from the meaning of the evangelist, andP from the originalf 
into all Me *110111 that is, ‘^ir,<o*all evangelical truth, all 
truth necessary for you to know." * 

V^) breaks a butterfly upon a wlic^?"iit ought to be 
** the whSfel," use^j) as an iniHrument for the particular purpose 
of torturing criminals. “ The Almighty hath given reason to 
a man to be a light unt» him it slioiild rather be, “ to 
ill general. ‘‘Tliis day is salvation come to this house, foras- 
much as he also is tlie son of Abraham it ought to be, 
son of Abraham.” 

These refoarks may serve 1 :o show the great importance o. 
the proper ^ust pf the article, alTd the excellence of the 
English language in this respect ;'%wllich, byjneans ofc its two ' 
articles, does most preciseiy determine lh(*extegt of^s^iifica- 
■*ion of common names. 

1 . A nice distinction of the sense is someflBits made b> 
the use or oi!pissioii of the article a. ^ 1 say ; 'MIe behaved 
with a little reverence;" my meaning it po^sitii^. If I 
say, ‘^We behaved with little revefence;^ my meaning 
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is nesative. And these two are ,by<- no means the* same, 
or to be used in the same cases. fJy the^ fornStif I rather 
praise a person ; by the latter, I dispraise him.. For the 
sake of this distinction, which is a veiy usefui ene, we may 
better begir the seeming jmpropriety of tjie aVlicle a before 
nouns of number. Vt'hcn^f say, “There were Ihw men 
wit if him;” I speak diminutive fy, and mean to represent 
them as inconsiderable : whereas, when I say ; “ There were 
a few men with him I evidently intend to make the most 
of them, ^ ^ ^ f » 

I'he article the has sometimes a good effect in distinguish- 
ing a person by an epithet. “In the history of *llenry*’!* *' 
Fourth, by Father Daniel, we are surprised at not "finding 
him the great rrien,” “ I own I am often surprisec^tJiat he 
shonlJi have treated so ‘coldly^ a man so mu«h the gentle- 
injin.” < < 

I’his article is often elegantly put, after the manner of 
Vhe French, for thcfc pronoun possessive: as, “He looks him 
full in the face that fs, “ in his face.” “ Ti^ his presence 
they w'ere to strike the*, forehead on the ground that is, 
** their forehead^.** t ^ ‘ 

* , ^ 

2. In general, it re ay be sufficient to prefix the article to 
the termer of two words in the saipe construction ; though 
\he iTench never fail to repeat it in this case% “There vrerc 
many hours, botli of the night* and day, which he could 
rpend, without suspicion, in .solitary thought.” It nfight have 
been “<4^ the night and of f/ns^day.” And, fqr^the sake of 
emphasis, we often repeal- tlib article in a series of ^>ithets 
“ lie hoped that tliis titje yould secure him an ahiple and an 
independent authotyty.” * , 

We *s(?me^?mes, after the manner of-, the French, repeat^ 
th« samel article, -when tfie . adjective, bn account of any 
clause depQpdin§ upon it, is^put after the substantive. “ 
aJi the i’onsiderable governments among the Alps, a com 
monweaUh is a ^ensfitution the most adapted *of any to the 
poverty of tlioi^ couB tries.*' "With such a Bpecic^is title 
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as that of.blr/od^ wl^h* widi the multitude i? always a 
claim, slrongest,* Jbd the most easily comprehended/' 
‘‘They are not the men in the nation the most diflicult to be 
replaced/^ ^ i 

3. In- common conversation^ and •in familiar 'style, we 
frequently omit the ar^«fe, wlfrch might be inserted with 
propriety in writing, Specially in a grave style. “ At 
worst, time might be gained by this expedient/' “ At the 
worsV’ would havg b^en i)etter in this place. “Give me 
here John Baptist’s^ heall/' There would l!ave been more 
d^'iaaity* in*saying, “John the Baptist’s head or, “The head 
of John the Baptist.” 


• HUM X. 

» • 

One substantive governs another, signifying a 
differeut tliing„ in the possessive ot genitive case 
sus, My father’s house;” Man’s happiness;” 
Virtue’s reward.”. 

^ [Ev^»‘ise*i, 0. 8B. Key, p. 38-1 

When the annojeed substantive signifies tlie^same tiling as 
the first, there is no variation of case : as, “ George, king 
of Great Britain, elecftor of Hanover,” &;c. ; “ I'c^pey 
contended witll Ciesar, th^ greatest general of his time 
“ lleligion, the support of adversity, adorns prosperity. ” 
Nouns thus circumstanced are said to be in apposition to 
each ot1ier;*afld will admit a "relative and verb to b» inserted 
between theip : •as, we may say, “ George, who is king, ” &c. ; 
“ Caisar, who was the greatest,”- &(k llefl^ion, lo/n’ijfr is the 
■ sujfjiort of adversity,’' Scc.^ • ^ ^ ^ 

•»- The preposition (^\ joined to a substantive, i8 not always 
equivalent to the possessive c 2 Cse.* It is* only so' when the 
expression can be converted into the regulat.ferm of the 
possessive chse. We can say, “Tl^ reward of* virtue," 
and “ Virtue’s reward but, though it ie^prppen to say, 
“A crown of gold," we cannot convert the expression 
into the possessive case, wid say, “ Gold’s crowi^* 

H ^ 
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■ Substantives govern pronouns * as ivjuiis, in the 

possessive case: as, “Every tree fe -known ly its fruit;’* 

" Goodness brings iifs reward “ That desk is mine^ 

I The genitive its is often improperly used for Vis or it i$ ; 
as, “ its miy book.” , • * • 

f he pronoun his, vrhen di^tach^ from the noun to which it 
relates, is to bo considered, not as%lpossessive pronoun, but 
as the genitive case of the personal pronoun : as, “ This com- 
position is his"' “ Whose bool^ is that ? ” “ /ih.” ^If we 
used the nouta itself, we should sa/, ‘^liis composition is 
Jolin’s.” “ hose book is thai?” “ Hiza’s.” 'JJie posUioii 
will bf' still more evident, when we consider that botii the pSu--^- 
nouns in the following sentence must have a similar construc- 
tion ^ “ Is it her or /us honour that is tarnished “ It is not 
hct% but /us.” ♦ • 

^Sometimes S substantive^ the genitive or possessive case 
stands alone, tho latter one by which it is governed being un- 

**iderstood : as, “ I tailed at the bookseller’s,” that is, “ at the 

* • • 

bookseller’s shop.** 

1. If severed nSuw*! come together in the gemlivc^ case, 
the apostroplie wiih s is annexed to thg last, hnd under- 
stood to the rest: tis, “John and Eliza’s bo<j1is;” “Tins 
was^iny father, motlier, and uncle’s advice.” But when 

*any words intervene, perliaps on account of the increased 
pause, the sign of the possessive should be annexed tc 
each ; as, “ They are John’s as well as Eliza’s books 
“ 1 had •the physician's, the sbrgeou’s, and tKe^ apotliecary’s 
assistance^’ 

2. In poet^ ih^ additional s is^requeiitly omitted, bui? the^ 
apostrophe fetained, in the same manner-as in subslaritives*«iBfc. 
th^ pluraf num^f ending^ iir s : as, “ The wrath of l^eleus’ 
son.” ITiis^Cems not so allowable in prose; which the fol- 
lowing •examples wdl demonstrate: “ MoseS’ minister;’’ 
“Ehinelvis’ wif^” “festus came into Felix’ room.” “These 
answers were made tcTthe witness’ questions.” Bn^ in cases 
which woult^give too much of the hissing sound, or increase 
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rhe difficult / of proimfjk^ign, the omission takes place evei. 
m prose? ‘As; “ Vor lijfiteousness’ sake;” "For conscience* 

sake." . 

• • 

3. Little explanatory circnm^itances are particularly^ 
awkward between a genitive case, ind tlie word wliich 
usually follows it; as, ‘‘She began ^o extol the fanner’s, 
as she called him, excellent understanding “ the excellent 
understanding of the farmer, as she called him.” 

4. \Yhen a sentence consists of terms signifying a name 
'.,i"'iVu^an oJficc, or of any expressions by .which one part is 

descriptive or explanatory of the other, it may occasion 
some doubt to which of them the sign of the genitive case 
should be annexed; or wheiJier it* sh'ould be subjoined to 
tliem both. Tluis, some \voulc> say, “ 1 lef.* tlie parcel al 
Smith’s the bookseller others, “ at Smith tlie book 
seller’s ; ” and perhaps others, “ at Smith’# the bookseller's/^ 
The first of fhese forms is most agreeable to the English 
idiom; and, if the addition consisls*#f two or more words, the 
case se^ms to be lesi dubious : as, li the parcel at 
SmitlT^T*/^ bookseller and^statlbner.” But, as this subject 
reauires a Htlle fiiithcr ex])lanation to make if intelligible tc 
tlie learner ,*we shall adcj[ a few observations tending to i;|^ilold 
its principles. • • • 

A phrase in wliich the words are so connected and de* 
pendent to admit of no pause before tlie conclusion, 
f ecessariJy #etjuires the genifcive sign at or near the end oi 
tlie plfr'ise: as^ “Whose prerifgatj#'© is it? Js_ it tlie king 
of Great Bfitain’s;” “That is the^duke«oF Bridgewater’^ 
cap^ilV^ “The bishop of Llandaff^ exceyeitt book;’* “The 
jord mayor of J.or\,don’s ^lulliorily “ The c!l]jtarti*of the 
guawd's^house " • ^ I , ^ ^ 

When words in apposition follow each*q^her in quick 
succession, it sems also most agreeable to our idiom to 
give the sign of the genitive a siinila? situation ; especiall) 
if the ^joun wliich governs the genitive bA cxYiressed : as 
“The emperor Lwpold’s “Dionysius the, tyrant’s;” 

K 2 
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“Fot David my servant* i sal« J||^*Give me John the 
Baptises h&'i.d “ Taul the advice.” 'But when a 

pause is proper, and the governing noun not -expressed, 

^ and when the latter part of the sentence is extended, it . 
appears <o be requisite* (haJL the sign -should be applied 
to the first genitive, and ^nder^tood to ll>e other : as, “ I 
reside at lord Stormont’s, my old patron and benefactor 
“Whose glory did he emulate? He emulated Cajsar’s, the 
greatest general of antiquity.’^ ^Jn the following sentences 
it would be very awkward to plarsel thtf sign, either ‘at the 
end of each of the clauses, or^ at the 6nd of the^ latter one 
alone : “ These pSalms are David’s, the king, priest,^ERSd- 
prophet of the Jewish people;” “We staid a month at 
lord Lyttelton’s, the orna^ment of his country, and the friend 
of every virtue.” The sign 6f the genitive efise may very 
pj;opcrly be Understood at^'thc end of these members, an 
eliipsiij at the latter })art of sentences being a common con- 
SrfStruction in our language ; as the learner .will sec by one or 
two examples : “they wished to submit, but heed id notV* that 
is, he did not ivish to subunit “ He said it was their concern, 
but not his ^hatSs^ “ not his concern y* 

If we annex the sign of ifie ganitive to jhe end^Cf the last 
clause only, we shaK perceive that a resting place is wanted, 
and‘ihat the connecting circumslanorj is placed too remotely 
^to be cither perspicuous or agreeable: as,^“ Whose glory 
did he einnkite?” “ He emulated Ca‘sar, the greatest general 
of finliquitys “ These psalms are David, the king, priest, 
and jji’Ojilict of the Jewish peoptes*' It is inucAU better to say, 

“ I'his is ffanl's advice, frie Christian hero, ivid greaf apostle 
of the c<rentiles,” than, Xfiis JS . Paul the cliristian hero, and 
great ajsostle of the gentiles* advic|.” On the other handj the. 
applicat ion the genitive sign to‘both « all of the nounfi-iiit 
app(>sitio^^, wo Jd* be generally harsh and displeasing,’ an 
perhaps in» cases incwrect: as, “ The emperor’s Lee 
pold’s King’s Geojge’s “ Charles’s the secgncTs “ Jhe 
parcel -vyas hdV at Smith’s the bookseller’s and stationer’s.’^ 

- The nj,ks wh^h have endeavoured to elucidate, will 
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prevent the inconvenienii^jfi| ^oth these modes of expression; 
and they ftppear bQ ^^ple, perspicuous; and consisten 
with the idiom of the language. , 

• • 

5. The English genitive has often an unpleasant sound, 
so that we daily make more use%>f tfieiparlicle of to* express 
the same relation. There is ^omellftng awkward in the foilofv- 
ing sentences, in which this method has not been taken : 
“The general, in the army’s name, published a declaration.” 
“7'he commons’ vote.” .“Tiie lords* house,” “Unless he 
is very ignorant of the Icfttgdom’s condition.’^ It was cer- 
tain ly^b^te» to say, “In the*name of the army;” “The 
votes of, the commons;” “The \0iise of lords;” “The 
condition of the kingdom.” It is also rather harsli to use 
two Elnglish genitives wdth the same substantive; as, “ W'ijom 
he acquainted with the pope^ ^nd the kingjp pleasure.” 
“ The jileasure of the pope and the king,” woulQ have beeiT 
I>etter. ^ 

We sometimes m^et with three substantives dej>endcnt on 
one another, an3 connected by the j]jj‘fi)osition e/* applied to 
each of them : as, “ The«everiiy of ihtydisjjress of the son of 
the kinj^*.^uched the nation bu^this in^^de of* express ion i? 
not to be reqoinmeflded. lt*would be butter t# say, “ Tlie 
severe distiess of the king's sou touched the nation.” We 
have a striking instance of* this laborious mode of expression, 
in tlie following sentence; “•(!/’ some of the books of each 
of these classes of literature, a catalogue w'ill be given at the 
end of the work.” 

• • • • 

G. In Some cages w'e use both tlie genitive termination 
and the preposition of; as, “ It Jls e^^disco^ufy of Sir Jsaac 
Newtqji’k.” Sometimes, indeed, unless we^tlTrow the sen- 
te nc^ into another fontl, this ^method is absolutely «ieuessary, 
in order to^ distinguish \he sense, ajadgto givethe idca**of ]iro« 
perty strictly so called, which is the most imj?o«t^Tit of the 
relations expressed by the genitive case : for the expressions, 
“ This •picture of my friend,” and “ 'ftiis picture pf ray 
friend’s,” Suggest very different ideas. The latter only U that 
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of property in the strictest sense, idea would, doubtless^ 
be conveyed in a better mariner, saying, * Tffis picture 
belonging to my friend.” 

When this double genitive, as it may be cafled, is not/- 
necessary to distinguisli* (he^ense, and especially in a grave 
style, it is generally ornittq^. Except to prevent ambiguity, 
it seems to be allovvable only in cases which suppose the 
existence of a plurality of subjects of the same kind. In 
the expressions, “ A subject of the emperor’s “ A senti 
ment of my bi^ilher’s more than sflil^ject, and one sen- 
tiineni, are supposed to belong to the ^lossessor. ^ But when 
this plurality is neitlier intimated, nor necessarily suppoSSS;' ' 
the double genitive, except as before mentioned, should not 
be used : as, “ This house of the governor is very commo- 
dious “The crown of tke king was skflen;” “That 
privilege of Jhe scholar v^hs never abused.” (See page 56.) 
But, after all that can be said for this double genitive, some 
''I grammarians tbiiA that it would be better to avoid the use 
of It altogether, and fo give the sentiment another ibrm of 
expres ,i()n. 

» 

7. When an entire clauSe o£ a sentence, begihnmg with 
a participle of the present tense, is used as ond name, or to 
express one idea or circumstance, ♦he noun on which it de- 
“■ pends may be put in the genitive case ; * thus, instead of 
saying, W hat is the reason of this person dismissing his 
servant so hastily ?’' that is, “What is the reason of Ihi? 
person ,In dismissing of his sefvant so hastily'^’tV we may say, 
and pee^haps ought toc say, “ What is tljo reason of this 
person’s dismissfag of bis servant so hastily ?” Just as we say, 
“What is the 'rejfcson of this person’s hasty dismission of his 
servant t” .J»o also, we say, “1 'tcmerfibcr it being reckcinajL 
a- great vjxploil;’* or, mof e ^roperly,^ “*1 remember^ its being 
reckoned,^’ jkcl The following sentence is correct and proper ; 
“ Much wild depend on the pvpiCs composmg, but more 
on mjdingt frecjriently,” It would not be accurate to 
say, “ Much Vili depend on the pupU composinQ^^l ^cc* Wo 
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RULE XU 

Active verbs govern^ the* objective case ; as, 

“ Truth ennobles her ; ” She <comfoits me ; 

“ They support us ; ” “ Vktue rewards tfwm that 

follow * . . 

. ^ ^ [Exercised, p. 91, Key, 40.] 

English, the nominative case, denoting the subject, 
usually J^oes b^ore the verb ; and the objective case, denoting 
the object, follows the verb active ; and it is the order that 
deter nines tlu* case in nouns ; fcs, ‘‘ Alexander conquere3 the 
Persians.^’ But the pronotm havir^ a proper foftn for each of 
those cases, is sometimes, when it is in the objective case, 
placed before the .verb ; and, when it is in the nominative ^ 
case, f(?llows,tli 0 object and verb ; as, Whom ye ignorantly 
worship, him declare I unto you.^^ •• 

This position of the pronoun som^tilno3| occasions its 
oroper ca'=5c^nd governinent^to flo neglected; as in the fol- 
lowing instances : Who should I esteem m*ore than the 

wise and good ? Bji the character of those who #yon 

eiioose for your friends, your own is likely to be formed.’^* 

' Those are the persons who he thought true to his interests.^' 

‘‘ Who slTould £ see the other day but rny old friend 
Whosoeveii rflic court favfmrs.” In all thes^ jilaces 
It oug}^ to be.tfAoTW, the reliftivof being governed in the 
objective case* by the verbs, “ ^tegjn^chooSte, though^,” &c. 

« Ug, who under all proper circumstance^ lias the boldness 
h'Vspeak truth, chodke fo/thy friend it should l?e*“ Aim 
who,'' &c. * • • • ' • 

Verbs neuter do not act upon, or govern, Jbtqne and pro- 
nouns. “lie sleeps; they musef 8cc. are not toiusitive. 
Tliey’are, therefore, not followed by aS oVj^ctive cjsp, sp^^- 
oifying tl)q object of an action. But #hen fYiis*case, or an 
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I 

object of action, comes after verbs, though it may 

carry the appearance of being gpvprne^ by 'tHfem, it is 
affected by a preposition or some oilier word imderstood ; 
ns, He resided many years [that is, for or Idm ing many 
years] ip that street ; ^ He rode several miles [that is, 

fo?' or through the space of several miles] on that day;’’ 
‘‘ ffe lay an hour [that is, during an hour] in great tor- 
ture.” In the phrases, ** To dream a dream,” “To live 
a virtuous life,” &c., it appears that the noun expresses the 
same notion with the verb, and* Ij^a# it» is no object* of an 
action. • • . * 

1. Some wiiter^, however, use certain neuter verbs^s^ir' 
they were transitive, putting after them thei^bjective case 
of th^. pronoun which Tjas the nominative case to it, agree- 
ably to the French construefton of reci])rocrfl verbs ; but 
tips custom if so foreign to* the idiom of Uie English longue 
that it ought not to be adapted or imitated. The following 
^nre some instanced of this practice: “ Repenting him^of his 
design.” “ The king soon found reason to repent him of his 
provoking such dangerous enemies.” “ The popular lords 
did not fail Ip tiHarge themselves on the subject.^^“ The 
nearer his sucjes&es approuched hfen to tlie liirone.”^ “ Go ftce 
thee away into llie lahd of Judah.” “ I think it by no means 
a fit?' and decent thing to vie charities,” &c. “ They have 

'spent their whole time and pains Jo agree the sacred with the 
profane chronology.” 


2. Active verbs are sometime as improperly yiade neuter; 
as, “ T rhust j:remise wiil^ three circumstances.*' “ Those tliat 
think to ingratiate with him by calumniating met** 

3. Tlie neider wsrb is varied Ijke the active ; but, haVing 

in fsome degree the nature of trie passive, it admits^ 
mfiiiy iniAances^ 6f the ^passive form, retaining still the 
neuter sig»ifida)iion, chiefly* in such verbs as signify some 
sort of motion, or chmige of place or condition': as, “I am 
CTOine; I, am^ ^ grown; I was fallen.” The fol- 

lowiDg exampies, however, apfiear to be erroneous, ir 
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giving the n^iiter verblft.^ •passive form, instead of an active 
One. ‘‘‘ i’he 'nil& of our holy religiory, from which we are 
infinitely hrerved.** “The whole obligation of that law 
and covenant _ was also ceased . " “ Whoso number was 

now amounted to three hundr^/' *“^This rnarescTtal, upon 
some disconient, was enie-iffid inip a conspiracy against, his 
master." “ At the end of a campaign, -when half ihe men 
are deserted or killed." It should be, “ have swerved, had 
ceased," &c. 


4^The yerb to hCy through^ all its variations, has the same 
case after it, as tliat w'hich next prece'des it: 7 an^Ac 
whom they invited “ It may be (or might have been) 
he, but it cannot \m (or could noj have been) I “ It is 
impossible t(f be they “ J/* seems to ha\e been he, who 
conducted himself so wisely ^ It appeared Jo be she that 
transacted the business;" “I understood it to be him;'* 

“ I brieve it to have been them “ We •at first took it tc/ 
be he.r ; but* w^ore afterwards convinced that if was not 
she** “ lie is not the person who ft*set‘med he was." “ He 
is rcjJJv the person who he appeared «4(? be “ She is not 
now the vObman ^kchom tliej' represented her Jp hare been." 

“ Whom do, you fancy him to be V* By these examples it 
appears that this subs^intive verb has no governm^t of 
case, but serves, in all itji forms, as a conductor to the* 
cases ; so^ that the two cases which, in the construction of 
the sentence, are^the next before and after it, must 'always 
be alil^e. I^ePhaps this subject will be more intelfcgible to 
the learner, l)y«oliserving, that th^ words in the cases pre- 
ceding and following the verb to may Ije said to be in 


'apposition to each other. Jfhus, in the sftritenc^, “ Ji^under- 
iijydd it to be him,"j the words it and /Um are irf ^position ; 
‘hat is,*“ they refer to. the sanffe Aiing, and^are in the salne 


The following sentences contain ^deviations f^om the 
rule, and exhibit the pronoun in a wron^^s^: “•It might 
liave been him^ but there is no proof of it “ Though I 
was blamed,* it could not have been saw one 
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whom I took to be she She* is* t^Ie person under- 

stood it to have been';’^ “ Who do'^yhu think me io be V* 
“ Wnom defmen say that I ‘'And whom tfdnk ye that 

if am?” , ^ ‘ * 

* c *’ • 

5. The auxiliary ht governs thp objective case : Let 

him bew.jre;’^ “ I.et *us iudge candidly;*' "Let them not 

presume “ Let me die the death of the righteous." 


i 


^ HULL XII. 

Qm veib governs another that follows it, or^^SR?? 
pends upon it, in the infinitive mood : as, Cease 
to do evil ; learn to do well f ’ “ We should be pre- 
pared to render an account of our actions.'’ 

The preposition to, though gen ei ally used before 
N^lie latter verb, 'is sometimes i)roperJy omitted^: as, 

“ I beard him say it instead of “ to say it/' 

'* [Excr.:i«*;s, p. 94. Key, p. 4G.] 

The verbs wl]ichViivve commonly other verbs follow^ them 
in the infinitive mood, without ii;he sign are<3ul, dare, 
need, make, see, hear^ feel ; and also, let, not used as an aux- 
iliary; and perhaps a few others: ar., “ I bade him do it;" 

Ye'dare not do it " I saw him do it " I heard him say 
it " Thou lettest him go.” 

# 

1. Tri the following passages^ the word to, the sign of the 
infinitive*^noo^l, where it is dj^slinguishcd by Italic cha«tactcrs, 
is superfluous ant^ improper; " I have observM rome satirists 
fo use, "•ike. " To see So^inany to make so little conscience 
of so gi^jj-t a’iin." It cannot bict be 14 delightful spectacle 
to God ryJ angeis, to see a young jiersoii, besieged' By^ 
powerful temptutions on side, te acquit himself glori- 

ously, and •resolutely to hold out against the most violent 
assaults ;* to behold oi|e in the prime and flower of his age, 
that IS cotirtofl ly^pleasures and honours, by the devil, and all 
the bewitciiing vanities of the world, to reject alj tbf^^, and to 
deavc steadls^iy uuto God." 
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2. Thi| mood has ailo b&ea improperly used in the follow 
ing places : I am not like t)ther raen^ to envy the talents I 
cannot reach/' Grammarians have denied^ or at least 
ibdoubted^ them lo he genuine.” ITiat all our doings may he 
ordered by thy governance, to 4p al^Vajs what is righteous in 
thy sight.” ^ 


Adjec lives, substantives, and participles, frequently govm 
the infinitive mood after ijiem ; as, He Is eager to learn 
^ She is worthy to*b#lev^;” "They have .a desire to im- 
prove "Jilndeavoufing to persuade.” 

The infinitive mood has much of the nkture of a subatan- 
tive, expressing tlie action itself which the verb signifieiPas 
the participle has the nature of ^in ^adjective. Thus the 
infinitive mo8d docs the offi(^ of a substantive in different 
cases: in llie nominative; as, "'to p/ay is pl(5isant:” in ^he 
objective : as, " Roys love to pla^ " For to will is present 
with rue ; but to prrform that which is godW, I find not.” / 

The infinkite mood is often made absolute, or used incle- 
pendcntly on the rest gf the sentence, supplying th.e place of 
the ctfii unction that with the subjunotife ijiood : as, " To 
confess th? trutl^ F was •in fault;” "To begin with th 
first " To proceed " To conclude that is. " That I may 
coafess,” &c. • 

RtfLE XIII. 

• 

In the ys^e of verbs and words, that, in point of 
time, •relate to each other^ tljp order of tiifle must 
be observdl. Instead of^sayiijg, “«rhe Lord hath 
t given ^ and the Lord halli taken we should- 

“The Lor^ gave^^ Instead* I 
memUer him these • many ^eAsj” it should be, I 
have remeunbered him,’' &c. * • * * 

. * [E-iercucs, p. 05. Key p. 43.j 

It 115 not easy to give particular rules fdf,^thei management 
of the jhbods and tenses of verbs with respect to one another 
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BO that they may be proper ar\d \co/isistent ; \mt the best 
rule that can be giveiy is this very general one, ^ '^’'o observe 
what the sense necessarily requires. '' It may, ‘ however, 
be of use to give a few examples that seem faulty in these 
respects, r « ITie last week* I , intended ^o* have written,*^ is 
a very common phrase; ^he in/initive feeing in Ih^ past 
lime, as well as the verb which it follows. But it is cenainly 
Tvrong : for how long soever it now is since T thought of 
writing, “ to write ” was then present to me, and must still 
he considered aj present, wdien 1 brirfg back that time, and 
the thoughts of it. It ought, .therefore*, to be, Th^ast 
week 1 intended to lorite.” The following sentences are 
als*erroneous : ** I cannot excuse the remissness of tho -e 
whose business it should^bave been, as it certainly was their 
interest, to have inUrposetJ their good offices'. " ** There 

wesfe two circfimstances wlfich made it necessary for them 
to hfwe lost no time." “ History painters would have found 
difricnlt to havff^ invented such a species of beings./’ I* 
ought to be, ** to interpose, to hsc, to invenF.'^* On tiie 
morrow, because he would have known the certainty where- 
fore he w^as accused' cf the Jews, he loosed him," 
to be, “ because he vwuld /enow," «rr rather, being*'' willing to 
know^ “ The blind 'man said unto him, Lord, that I might 
receive my sight." “ If by any means I might attain unto 
file resurrection of the dead “ wn?/," in boifi jilaces, would 
have lx;en better. ‘MTom this biblical knowledge he ai>pe[irs 
to study the Scrijiturcs with great attention ; " “ to have 
studied,'* iic. 1 feared that T should have li-i it, bgfore I 
arrived at the city “ shifuld lose it," “ I haiv rather walk 
it shoul(},be, “ 1 nhmld r(*tl^r walk." “ It would have affQrdcd 
me no satisfiictiom . if I could perform it it should ‘he, * 
*‘ifl could have p^-nformed it;" or, “ It tgould afford me'‘fflr^ 
sati.ifaclion, if .1 could perf^nrt it." 

To preseevtf' consistency in the time of verbs, we must re- 
collect that, in the sijj)juncti\e mood, the present and, im- 
perfect tQTiseg oflin carry with them a future tense^; and 
that the auxilianes should and would, in the imperfect times 
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are vised to express tbe pteijent and figure as well as the past : 

for whiAi Ijee page 8?.^ I » 

1. It IB proper further to observe, that verbs qf the infini- 
tive mood* ill the following form; *‘lo write," “to be writing/’ 
and “ to be written," always denote something coyteruporurf 
with iJie time of the govejiing verb,%* subsequent to it : but 
wdien verbs of that mood are expreSsed as follows : To 
have been writiiag^' “ to have written,” and “ to have been 
written,” they always denote something antecedent to the time 
of tffe governing v«rb 4 *Tflis remark is thought to he of im- 
portaitpe ; for, if d^ly attcn(Jed to, it will, in most cases, he 
sutncientlo direct us in the relative application of these tense.s. 

The* following sentence is properly and analogical] ex- 
pressed: “1 fojind liim better than I expected to find him." 

“ Expected <o have found liim,” *is ’irreconcilable aTike to 
grammar and to sense. Indecd,iaU \erbs expiiessive of h^e 
desire, intention, or command, must invariably be followed by 
the present, and not the perfect of tbe inftnitive. Every pe^ 
son would p(irceivc an error in this*expression ; “It is long 
since I commanded him to have Arne it; Yet “expected to 
have found f is no betfer. It is as cle;^ Ahat the must 

be posteri-^r to the expectation that tlie ol(dicnce must be^ 
posterior to the command. • * 

Jii the sentence wh\ph follows, the latter verb is witii pro- 
priety put in the perfect tense of the infinitiv^ moo^f ; “ k 
would have afforded me great pleasure to have been the mes- 
.eenger of such intelligence." As the message must have pre- 
ceded the ptaRSure, the infinftive wliich expresses itjnust also 
be precedent ig time. But iif tliis sentence, “ It was truly 
comfortable* to see him so j^^ectiogate afid dutifi^l to riis 
parents,” the verb is properly put in the jre^ent of the infini-* 
because the comfori^sLciSithe seeing were Jc^nteWporary. 

It i,*^ proper to inform the leointg-, that, 4n orde?^ to express 
the past time with the defective, verb tlie^[)^rfect of the 

infinitive must always be used: as, “lie oughj to have 
done it.” When we use this verb, lifts is* the on^y. possible 
way td^stinguish the past from the tSreseutJ^ 
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In support of the positions a(^aa)ce\] under tljis rule, we 
can produce the setitim/nts of emiAent ^rammariaAs ^ amongst 
whom are Lowth and ^ Campbell. But there are some 
writers on gTammar, who strenuous>y maintain ^ that the go- 
verned verb in the infinitive* oi^ht to be in the past tense, 
when tlje verb which govem%it is ^ the past lime. Though 
this cannot be admitted in the instances which we have 
already given under this rule, or in any insianCes of a similar 
nature, yet there can be no doubt that, in maty cases, in 
which the thing* referred to preceded *the* governing verb, it 
would be proper and allowables We toay say, “ Fbo^ d 
con^rsation J onhe had with him, he appeared to have studied 
Homer with great care and judgment.'^ It would be proper 
also to say, From his^ conversation he appears to have 
studied Homer with great caPQ and judgmeiA. " That 
uriltnppy man supposed to^havc died by violence/' These 
examples are not only consistent with our rule, but they 
fconfirm and illustrdtc it. It is the tense /)f the govcijriing 
verb only that marks what is called the absolute* time : the 
tense of the verb govenied'marks solely its relative time with 
respect to tfie ot^ier.'’ • ^ . 

>, To assert, as^sonie writers *do, that verbs *in tb(f* infinitive 
mood have no tense??, no relative distinctions Jbf present 
past, and future, is inconsistent with ^ust grammatical view s 
ertf the sr.bjecU That these verbs associate wilh verbs in all 
the tenses is no proof of their having no peculiar time of 
tlieir own. Whatever period the governing verb assumes, 
whether presei^ past, or futurS, the goveme(> t'erb in tlie 
infinitive always respects •ihal period, anil ite time is cal- 
culated /rom it. ^ ‘rhusjt time of the infinitive may be 
1)efore, after, ^or tl»a same as th^ time of tlie govemfng 
verb, according as the thing signified the infinitive* » 
supposed to hr before, affer,*or present wilh, the thkig de- 
noted by life • governing verb. It is, therefore, with great 
propriety,* that tenses ye assigned to verbs of the infinitive 
mood. The ^ii)t of time from which they z:re computed 
is of no consequence;* since present, past, and future, are 
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eomplejely. applicable U5 them. Our limits do not permit 
us to discuss the pomtiat llurgej or ’ile might further evince 
the truth* of our positions, by showing how far all the tenses 
of verbs denqte relative kme ; and by elucidating the subject 
with a. variety of examples. « Se^ t^e remarks cAi the par- 
ticiples, and the note at p%ge 77m ^ « 

We shall conclude our observations under this rule, by 
remarking that^ifiough it may sometimes he proper to use 
the^ast infinitive immedigiteltj after the governing verb, yet 
U is generally belter* tb give the sentencei^ a different turn. 

instead of sfiying, ‘‘4 wish to have written to him 
sooner/’ I then wished to have written to him sooner/* 
lie will one day wish to have written sooner •/’ it would 
be mere perspicuous and forcible, yirell as more agreeable 
to the pmcfice of good writers, to say, “ I wisli that 1 had 
written to him sooner,” theif wished that } had written to 

him sooner,” “ lie will one day wish that he had written 
80 on#r.’’ Should die justness of these sffictures be admitteC 
there wouhl* still be numerous occasions for tlie use of the 
past infiiiitive ; as w€;may perceive by a few examples. It 
would have made me li^ppy to hav^ founrt him wise and 
virtuous/* *'T(iihave delirred his repentang^ longer, won Ici^' 
have disqualified him from repenting at*all.” They will then 
see that to have faithftiily performed their duty woujjl have 
been their greatest consolation,” 

RULE XIV. 

Participles nave the .same^ go^"ernment^ aS the 
verts have from wlych tliey are# eferi^ved : as, I 
flWi weary vvi Ih;// ear him She isH^struciing 
“ He was admonishing them^^ 

* [Exercipos. p.*B7. Key, p. 45. ^ 
y. Participles are sometimes governed by ttte article, 
for the present participle, with the definift^aiticl^ /Ae before 
it, becAmes a substantive, and must have the prepositiou 
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of after it: as« “These are of gramniar, "bj 

the observing of wlijfch, you Aay ( avoid » mistakes'.” It 
would not be proper to say, “ by the observing “which 
nor, “by observing of which;” ^fut the phrase, without 
either ar&icle or prcj^osition^ would bd right: as, “by 
observing which.” The arty?lc a mu, has thtt same eflbet ; 
as, “ This was a betraying of the trust reposed in him.’* 

This rule arises from the nature and idiotrr^ our language, 
and from as plain a princi])le as any on which it is founded 5 
namely, tliat a w^jrd which has the a^tfcle^'before it, and the 
possessive preposition of after it, must bs a noun : aiid,^f a 
noun, it ought to follow the construction of a noun, and not 
to have the regimen of a verb. It is the participial tennins- 
tion of this sort of words that is apt to deceive us, and make 
us treat them as if they weru. of an amphibious species, 
parUy. nouns ai.d partly verbs. 

'file following are a few examples of the violation of this 
v^|le- “lie w-as sept lo prepare the wny,^by preaching of 
repentance it ought it/ be, “ by the. preacliiiig of repent- 
ance or, “ by preaching repeniance.’' “ By the continual 
mortifying our cornipt affections;” it should be, “ hy the 
continual mortifying off orjr continually ^uortiTying 

onr corrupt affeciions,” “ They laid out themselves towards 
the ad;’ancing and promoting the g9pd of it “ towards 
advancing and promoting die good.” It- is an overvaluing 
ourselves, to reduce every thing to the narrow measure of 
our capacities it is overvaluing ourselves,” or, over- 
valuing 0^ ourselves.” “Keeping of one day ir,' ceven,” &c. 
it ought to be, '** the heepieg df one day or,^ “ keeping one 
day.” ,, 

A phrase in whigli the article precedes the present yiar- 
ticiple allb di'e possessive preposition fojlows it, will np^ 
in e^'ery instance, sorivey £,hevSame meaning, as would be 
conveyed by, tbs' participle ’^thout the article and prepo- 
aitipii. “Jle expressed the pleasure he had in the hearing 
of the philosopher/' iS capable of a different sense from, 
“He expressed the pleascmre he had in hearing the phiioso- 
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plicr.”’ When, there&re^wc wish, fol the sake q||^iarttiony or 
varietyAo'stttjsti/ule.one orfthese pljraecologies for the oLl)er, 
we should previously consider whetner they nr® perfectly 
similar in^he sentiments Jhcy convey. 

• * • • * 

2, The same observations winch lAvo been made respect- 
ing* the effect of the artfcle aSd participle, appear ttt be 
applicable to tlifiJJiJIttfioun and participle when they are simi- 
larly associated : as, 'TMucli depends on their ohaerving of 
the tiile, and error^will be^thc consequence of their neglecting 
o/'it,’* instead of " their obneroing tbe rul^, aifd their neglecting 

\V^shall perceive this*more clearly, if we substitute a 
noun ^or the pronoun : as, “ Much depends upon Tyros 
obso'ving of the rule/' &c. But, as this construction sounds 
rathe: harslily,*it would, in ^ericrai b« better to cxp^c«s the 
sentiment in the following;, or some othcr^fonn: ‘^Much 
depends on tlie rulers being ohserued ; and ccror wdll bo^he 
consequence of its being neglected** This remark umy be 
appli«id to sovcritl other modes of qxpresision to be found if! 
this work which, though they are contended for as strictly 
correct, are not al\vay,s the most eligible, on account of their 
unpleasant sound. See pages ^56, 77, •1^W175 

W’c soAeliiDos meet mIiIi expressions likg (lie following 
In forming t^/his sentences, l»c was "very exact From 
calling of names, lie ptoceeded to blows.” But this^is in- 
correct language: : ’for prcyiositions do not, lik€f articles an*(l 
pronouns, convert the participle into the nature of a sub- 
stantive ; as we liave shown above in the phrase, “ By observ- 
ing v^hich.*’* * 

3. As the perfect participle an^ the imperfect tense are 
sometimes diiFerent in their* fori^,«c are imist be token that 
thty be not indiscriminately used. Itib is frequently said* 

begun,” for he began;” "he run,” fdr^'^Tic ran;” 
"he drunk,” for "Jie drank ;ii the p&rticiple being Hiere 
used instead of tbe imperfect* tense : an<f more fre- 
quently tliy imperfect tense instead of tlie panicle ; ^8, 
" riiad wrote,” for " I had written;” wjjs ©hose,” for 
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'1 was dlljistn;’' "L have eat," ft)r, "I Iij^ve eaten." 
‘11 is words were iiiteliwove withWigli^;" “ were Vrdemiwven.” 

‘ lie would, have spoRe;" “ spoken** “ lie hath bore witness 
to his faithful servants;" " borne** |i" By this means he over- 
^run his gi^ide “ over-rtmy ‘‘ The sun has rose “ risen** 
“His constitiilioh has been greatly^hook, but his mind is too 
st'ohg to be shook by stch causes “ shaken,** in both places. 

“ They were verses wrote on glass “ t*hiloso- 

phers have often mistook the source of true happiness; it 
ouglit to be ‘‘ ?7ii^tak^n.** * # * •' 

The pnrticiple ending ir^d i% often improperly ^ontrr^ted 
by changing ed into t : as, “ In good behaviour he is not 
surpast by any pupil of the school." It ought to be “ «ttr- 
passed.** 

RU£E XV. 

^ Adverbs, lhf)w.gb they Lave no government of 
case, tense, &c. require an appropriate Situation in 
the sentence, viz. for* the most .part, before adjec- 
tives, after v^rbs hetive ,or neuter, and fi;eqtH^ntly 
‘’oetween the juixilipry and the verb : as, lit* made 
a ver^ij sensible discourse ; be ^oke unaffectedly 
iKid )oTcih{y, and was attentively heard by tlie 
vvbole assembly.’' ^ 

fExercisen, p. 100. Kc'\, p. 4K.] 
A few instancies of erroneous positions of rdverbs may 
serve to illustrate the nWe. • “ He must not /jxpect to find 
study agreeable iii»vays;" agreeable." ‘We always 

/ind them ready*' wjien we want them “ wo find them 
u /u'flys r6avJy,"SLkc. Dissertations *on tb'b prophecies whi^lu. 
liav^ remarkably been fuli^llefl which have been remark- 
ablpy ' “ Instesid of looking, contemptuously down on the 
* crooked ip mind or in body, we should look up thankfully 
to God, who hatt^ mAde us better;" “instead of looking 
d^wn contemptuoiesly, we should thankfully look upl** &c 
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“If thou art blessed naturally with algood memory, continu- 
ally e^Srcise it j*' hlesied/i &c. “ exercise it ron- 

iinuallyJ'. ^ 

Sometimes the adver^ is placed with proptiety before 
the verb, or at some distance afLor it; sometimes between 
the two auxiliaries ; and |ometimes lifter tliem both ; as i» 
the following examples. “Vice always creeps by degiees 
and if ISC nsibhMi^iimi^TOu.nd us those concealed fetters, by 
which we are at last compltiely bound.” “ IJe encouraged the 
English Barons t« •their opposition farther “ They 
compjelled him to cV^clare that he would abjure the realm /(jr 
etcr /’ instead of, “ to carry farther their opposition and 
“to abjure for ever the realm” “lie has generady been 
recl(oned an hpnest man “The book may always be had at 
such a plaoii in prefereneg to ‘'haS been generally;” and 
“ may be always ” “ These ru^‘S will be clearly understood, 
after they have been diligently studied,” fs preferable to, 
“These rules will clearly be uirderslqjid, after they have 
diligently jjQpn studied.” ^ 

From the preceding remarks atd examples, it appears that 
no exact and determinate rule can b© gi 4 ^en for the placing oi 
adverbs, all occasions^ The general rufe may be of con- 
siderable use ; but the easy flow and perspicuity of tlie phrastTs 
aie the things which ogght to be chiefly regarded. ^ 

The adverb there is often used as an ex]dctive,-or as*, a 
w'Ofd that adds nothing* to the sense; in which case it pre- 
cedes the verb and the nominative noun: as, “There is & 
person at door;” “The%’e are some thieves in the house 
which wouldj^ be as well, w better, expressed Tiy saying, 
“ A persoif'is at the door;” “ Som^^ thieves are in the house.” 
Sometimes, it is made use of\o give ti small degree ©i 
jBfnphasis to the rgntenc^: as, “ There was a^'^jiamsscnt from' 
God,„ whose name w^as Johu’\, WheiK,it ’s a'pplied in its 
strict sense, it principally folloyvs tlxe verb the nominative 
case : as, Tlie man stands there** ». • ' 

1. The adverb never generally prdhedei* the verb : as, “He 
nevel^,.,wa8 there;” “He never co^mes a^.’ a"' proper time 
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When an auxiliary is fsed, it is pjaced indifferently, either 
before or after this adv^b : as, " l^e walj^never seen (ot: never 
was seen) to laugh fioin that time.” A^ever seems to be im^ 
properly use5 in the following passr ges ; " Ask me never so 
Biuch dowry and gift.” , If I make my hands never so 
clean.” " Charm* he never so widely.” The word cver^^ 
would be mor6 suitable ^to th6 sense\ 

2. Ill imitation of the French idior^^^tflP^ddverb of place 
vtherf, is often used instead of the pronoun relative and a 
preposition. “Xhey framed a proteBtalion, where they re- 
peated all their former claims; i.'^. “ m v^dch they r^peat^d.” 

'ilic king was still determined to run forwards, in the same 
course where he was already, by his precipitate career, ico 
fatally advanced;” i, e. in which he was.” Eui it would be 
better to avoid this mode of expression. 

The adverb.s uencti thejice^^nd wAcmv?, imply a preposition; 
for they signify, “from this place, from that place, from what 
p'acp.” It seems, therefore, strictly speaking, to be improper 
to join a preposition with them, because it is 'superfluous; 
as, This is the leviathan, Ivom whenc^ the wits of our age 
are said 1o boirofv their Weapons "An ancient author ^ro- 
;;diosies from hence.” But tlie ori_^in of there words is little 
attondc-d to, and the pri-'position from, so ofteii used in con- 
structi<i 1 with them, tliat the omissiorr- of it, in many cases, 
wfculd seem stST, and be disagreeable. 

The adveri)S here, there, where, are often improperly applied 
lo verbs signifying motion, instead of the adverbs hither 
thither, ivfc* her f as, " He came hastily ^ They rode 
there vdtli speed.” They ‘'should be, “ Hp cime hither 
"Tliey rode thither* &c. 

3, We ^have -.somp examples of 'e.dverbs being used for 
substantives Jv " In 1^687 he erected it into a community of 
regulars, since whep, it has begun to indtease in those coun- 
^’es as a religious order;” i e. "since which time/^ "A 
little while' and I shall oiot see you;” i. e. ** sl short 

“‘It is worth thcirdvvhile;” i. e. “it deserves their time and 
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pains.*’ 15,ut this ustfo^'ll^c word lather suits familiar than 
grave style,* TUe s»mg mftj be said cT the phrase, To do a 
thing amjhow i, e. “ in any manner or, somehow;^^ i. e 
** in some Irfanner.’ * “ Scjnehow, worthy as these people are 
they look upon public penance a& disreputable.^ • * 

R^LE Svi. • 

Two negaiGvfsTi'ft English, destroy one another 
or are equivalent to an»affirmative : as, “ Nor did 
they not perceive^ liiim that is, *^*they did per- 
cent* hiin.’* ‘‘His language, though iuelegant^is 
not ungrammatical that is, “ it is granimatica]/’ 

, [Exerciprs, p. 102. Key, p. 50- 

It is beltei^lo express an agirmafion,’ l)y a regular affinna 
live, than by two separate negatiiips, as in the former sentence 
but when one of the negatives is joined to another ivord, a? 
in thejdtter sentence, the two negatives farm a pleasing ant^ 
delicate var^et^ of expression. • 

Some writers have improperly *&mplO}'cd two negatives 
instead of one; as in the following fti^tfncej: “ 1 npver did 
repent for ck)ing gpod, nor aiiall hot now ;*' nor shaU T note.* » 
“ Never no 'iinitalor ever grew up to his» author “ 7ifrer dia 
awy,’’ &c. "I cannot by no means allow him what his^irgu- 
ment must prove f cannot by ang means," &%. or, ‘‘ [ laif 
by no Nor let n5 comforter approach me nor lei 

any comforter," &c. “ Nor is danger ever apprehended in 

such a govefntnent, no more'than we commonly a;-<prehend 
danger from th^m^er or earthqhaKls it should be, “any 
njore." “ A*riosto, Tasso, Galileo, no mo^e than B-aphael, 
.wei^ born in republicj^/' "Neither Anosty, Tasso, nor 
Galileo, any more thii Kaphael, was horn in a republic/* 

• ‘RULE ^vll. 

Prepositii)ns govern the objective case : "tis, 
have lieard a good character of l^er him 

that is*\iecdy turn not away;” “A wq^'d to the 
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^se is sufficient /<!• them /j ^rengtli of jaind is 
with them that ar/ pure in nea^t.*' • 

• ^ fExerciaea, p. 303. Key. p. 61.] • 

The following are examples of |lie nominative ‘case being ^ 
used inslfiad of the ol^eStive^ “ Who stfrvest thou under 
“ \Yho do you speak tp Weihre still much at a loss who 
civil power belongs to ?” Who dost thou ask for V* "As- 
sociate not with those who none caiVT^peStk-wcll of” In all 
these places it ought to be " whovi" 

The preposit’ons to and ,/br are -o^ten understood, chiefly 
before the pronouns : as, " Give me the Hook Get me 
some paper;” that is, to me; for me.” "Wo is me;” 

i. e. " io me.” " He w^as banished England i. e. ^\from 
Englipid.” ^ » 

1. The proposition is often ’‘Bepaxated from the relative 
which it governs ; as, " Whom wilt thou give it to ?” in- 
stead of, " To uhom wilt thou give it T* " He is an author 

'whom I am much df lighted with;” "The world -^is too 
polite to shopk author^ with a truth, which ‘generally their 
booksellers are the first that inforrn-them of.” This is an 
idiom to i^hicih ouf language is strongly inclined; ’t pre- 
vails in common conversation, and suits Very wel* V'hh the 
familiar style in writing ; but the placing of the preposition 
before the relative is more graceM, as well as more per- 
spicuous, aiJd agrees much better with the solemn and elevated 
style. 

2. Some writers separate the' preposition from its noun, in 
order to connect diff'ererf^ pfeposilions wnth ,t,he same noun : 
as, “ Tp suppose the z'jdiac and planets to be elficient o f and 
antecedent tv^ themselves.” This, whether in the familiar of 
the sotem^n' style, is always inelegant, and should generally be 
avoided. Tr forms of It.wyand the like, where fulness and 
exactness ‘Expression must take place of every other con- 
sideration, it may be^ad milled. 

3. Diffei^enlJ relations, and different senses, must lie ex- 
pressed by different prepositions, though in Conjunction 
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with the sjipe verb (t adjective. , T^us we say, "to con- 
verse wiA a' person, ^ subject, a bouse," fltc. We 
also say, "We are disappointed of a thing," when v^cannot 
^get it, " and* disappointed I?! it,” when we have it, and find 
t does not answ'cr 'our expect^tionsr. ^IJut two dij»rent pre- ^ 
])Ositions must be improper in same construction, and in 
tlie same sentence : as, “ Tlie combat \etwcen lliirty JSritoiis 
against twenty 

In some cases, it is difficult to say to which of two pre- 
positions the preferdliceeia to be given, as bo^h are used pro- 
misc^nsljj^ and custom has not decided in fiivour of either 
of them. We say, “ Expert at,” " Jixj>ert in a thing.” 

" Expert at finding a remedy for his mistakes " Expert in 
deception.” • 

Whyn prejR>sitions are subjoined to nouns, they aTe*gene- 
rally the same that iire subjoinedJto the verbs ffem which ^Jie 
nouns are derived : as, " A compliance wiihf “ to com- 
ply "A disposition to tyranny,” tiis])osed to tyran-^ 

nise.” • • 

• • 

4. As an accurate and appropriate u«e^« Ihg pre )Osition is 
of great innjortarice, we shay setect a considerable number of 
examples of impropriety, in the application olf this part of 
speech. * ^ t 

1st, With respect* to the preposition of- "IJe^is re?blvcd» 
of going to the I’ersiari cofirt;” "on going,” &c. " lie was 

totally dependent of tlie Papal crow'iif’ “ on tlie Papal,” &c» 

" To call of %. person,” and ""to wail of him " or^ a per- 
son,” &.C " IJg was eager of recornnending it to his fellow 

citizens,” “ irf recommending,” &c. (Jf is sometimes omitted, 
uiitU sometimes inserted, after woAhi/: ^s* “ It is worthy 
obggrvation,” or, “ gf obsefv'ation.” But it would hTife been 
better otyiitted in the* following aenJ|Bnccs : -“The emulation, 
who shotild serve their country no longei^aujjsgsts among 
them, but gf^who should obtain the most lucrative corr^ 
mand.” “ The rain hath been falling f»fS long time falling 
a long “ It IS situation chitffiy wlftch decides ol 
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ihe fortune and char^ters of decides Ibe -fcrtune,” 

DT, “ concerning the ^(ortune,’' He f^mnei the greatest dif- 
ficulty^f tvriting in 'writing.”- “ It might haVe given me 
a greater taste of it5 antiquities. / A taste of a thing implies 
actual enjoyment of rfil ; but a taste for it, implies only a 
capacity for enjoyment. ‘hThis (\ad a much greater share of 
inciting him, tliau any regard after his fatVier's commands 

share in inciting,’’ and regard to &c. 

2d, With respect to the prepositions to and fur. Vou 
have bestowed vy our favours t'» the ‘nsost deserving persons 
“ itpon the most deserving,” &t. “ He 'accused the nii*‘isters 

for betraying the Dutch;” “o/* having betrayed.”^ ^Mlis 
abhorrence to that superstitious figure;” “ c»/’that,” &c. “ A 

great change to the better;” **for the belicr.” ‘^Tliy pre- 
judice to my cause;’’ “against.” “The English were very 
d’fferent people then to what they are at present from 
what,” &c. “In compliance to the declaration;” **wtthf 
' &c. It is rnor^ than they thought fur;” “thought (f** 
“There is no need for it;” it.” For is Superfluous in 
the phrase, “More than he knows^^br.” “ No discourage- 
ment for the authors to proceed ;” “ to On*- authors,” hcx “It 
was perfectly jn compliance to schne person^j ; ^ “ icUhJ^ “ The 
wisest princes need hot think it any diminution to their great- 
nesi^'jjr derogation to their sufficiency, to rely upon counsel 
“ diminuticili off and “ derogation yi om.” 

3d, With respect to the prepositions tvUh and upon . — 
“ Reconciling liimself with the king.” “ Those things which 
have fc/iC greatest resemblance with each mlicr frequently 
differ the riiost. “That" such rejection shoiJJd be consonant 
with o «r common nature.” “^Conformable with,” &c. “ The 
hiitory of I^eter is agreeable wkh the sacred texts. In all 
the abovg, instances, it should be, “ tof instead of with.*' 
“'Jt is a use that perbaf^s 1 should- not have thoifght • i> 

“ though “A greatef quantity may be taken from the 
heap, vt^ithout makiijg any sensible alteration upon it:” “in 
in ” “ intrusted to persons on whom the parliamejit could 
confide f “ whom.” “ He was made much on at Argos 
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“mwch *‘Tf pol^ycan prevail ^upon force;’' " ouer 

^ force.” I do li.rewise fiissent with th€|examiner;” “/rom.y 
4lb, ^ViUu respect to ihe prepositions in, flom, &c. — 

^ They should -be informel i^soipe parts of bis character;’*^ 
abtnU,''- or concerning. 'i “<Jpori «uch qpcasions as fel! 

into their cognizance “ T^at variety of factions 
into which we^j^ve st^Jl engaged;” in which ” *‘To restore 
myself into the our tlie favour.” “Could he have 

pvohltd from repeajed cxpariences “ f;//.” From seems to 
be superfluous after JoAjcar : as, “He co€ld not forl)ear 
frorn'^appOtnting the pope,*&fc. “A strict observance after 
times and fasluons '•U)f times.” “The diameter uhich %ve 
may now value ourselves by drawing;” iqnm dra^^ing." 
“Neith'r of ^hem shall make me »werve out of the j^alh 
*‘fro7n tbe patli.” “Ye blin(f guides, which sUain at a gnat, 
and swallow a camel it ought to be, “whidi strain iu<f a 
gnat, or, take a gnat out of the liquor by ^straining it.” The 
impropriety of llie preposition has, wholly destioyed tlii^ 
meaning of the phrase. 

The preposition anioifg always iinplj^s ^ number of ihing'' , 
and ther(.'fd*e cannot be used conjunction* with the w(4rd 
ev(ri/, wliich is in*the singufar number :^as, “IVIucIj is found • 
ainonu evt-iy species of liberty;” “The opinion soein‘< to 
gain ground among ^^very body.” • ^ 

5. Tlie preposition to isiaiade use of before nouns of place, 
when thiiy' follow Verbs and participles of motion: as, “ I 
went to London;” “I am u^ing to town.” But tlie piepo- 
sition T//f is used after the neuter, ver^) to be: as, “ J li?ve been 
at f.oiidoji was af the place appointeii;” “ I shall l>e at 

We likewise say; ‘^He lipuchecl or arrived nny% 
y'lace.” 'riie pre[)o«tion %% is set before counti^es, eigies, and 
large towns: as, “He lives in France, , in ].oi»don, or in 
Biniiingham.” ’ But before villages, single W^uses, and cities 
which are in distant countries, at is used; as,* “ H^e lives a1 
Hackney;” ^ he resides at AJontpelier.^ ^ 

It is«a matter of indiffeunce with iespecl#to*the pronoun 
one amifter, whether the preposition of be placftd,betwecn U*<- 
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ivro parts of it, or b/fore thenuboth^ We The^ 

were jealous of one/janother;** or, 'They 'were jealous one^ 
of aiiotlier';” but perhaps the fornfer is better. 

Participles are frequently i^ed (as piepositions : as, except<^ 
ing, resp‘ecting, touchkig, coDLeming, according, They ^^ere 
all in fault except or c^ceptCng 


flULE XVIII. 

, AT -i ' . 

Conjunctions connect tlietesam^ moods and'binses 
of verbs, and cases of nouns and pronouns ; as, 
“ Candour is to be approved and practised “If 
thou sincerely desire , an^ earnestly pursue virtue, 
slie will asmiredly be found by thee, aiid prove a 
rich reward “ The master taught her and me to 
"write “ He and she were schoobfellows.*’ ‘ 

[ExerciBC?, p.'\(/?. Kty, p. 6-1.] 
Conjunctions are, indeed, frequently made to connect dif- 
ferent moods and tenses of verbs : but in these instances the 
nominative roust be repeated, wliich is no;? necessary, though 
it may be done, under the construction to whxh the rule 
refers. We may say, “ lie livti temperately, and he has long 
*'iived tempeKitely “ lie may return, but 'fie will not continue ^ 
“ She was proud, though she is now humble but it is ob- 
vious that the repetition of the nominative in such cases, is 
indispeMsahle ; and that, by this means, the latter Decembers 
of these sentences are rendered not so stricily dependent on 
the prer 2dirig, as those ire which come under the rule. V\’hen, 
in the |^rogre?s of - sentence, we pass from the affirmative to 
the negatiyj!''foi.a, or from the negative fO the affirmative',*^ihe 
subject or nominative is 'always resumed; as, “lie" is rich, 
but he is ifot respectable/' ** lie is not rich, but he is respect- 
able/' There appeals to be equal reason for> repeating the 
nominative, and Vesuming die subject, when the course of the 
sentence is diverted by a change of the mood or teua^. 
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A fe^ekVnples o^naccjiracies rejecting this rule may 
further display its utility. ^ ^ , * 

If thou .bring thy giftl:o the altar, and there rememberesi 
^that thy brother Inth augjt against thee."' It oiiglit to be,* 
^‘and tliere remember ^ ^ * * • 

“Jf he prefer a virtuous life, Snd A sincere in his proles- 
noDS, he will •” “ if he prefers.^" 

To deride the miserfes of the unhappy is inhuman ; aiul 
wanAig compassioi t<^arAs Uiem is unchristian ** and to 
want compassion.’^ ^ ^ 

“"ilie lihrliaaient addressed the king, and has been 
rogued'thc same day “ and was prorogued. 

Anger giaiiccs into the breast of a wise man, but will 
rest oniy in t(^e bosom of fool^;’’ ** ftut rests only or,* “ but 
U will rest orily.’^ “llis wealth |.nd him bid #dieu to eao’h 
other;” ** and Ar.” “ lie entreated us, my comrade and 1, to 
live harmoniously;” ‘^comrade and meJ\ ‘‘My sister anc^ 
her were on j^ood terms “ and sAe.’* “ Virtue is praised by 
many, and would be desired also^ <if her worth were really 
knowm;” “ and sAg woflld.” “The world recedes, and will 
soon ^isapp^ar “and it willd* “ VVe often overlook the^ 
blessings which a*e in our possession, aqd are*searching after 
those which* are out of^our reach:” it ought to be, ^‘^and 
iearvli after,” e ^ • 


^ ^ RULg XIX, 

Some ctjufinctions requ\re^ tlie indicative, some 
the subjunctive mood, aft<?^ tl-^ln. li is a general 
‘rule that, when semetWiig contingent oi^j^oulitful is 
implied, the subjhnctive oiiiglij; to be used : as, 

I were to write, he would* not regaM.it;” “He 
will not be* 4 >ardoiied, unless he repent r * • 

Conjunctions that are of a pqsiUve^and absolute 
ciature 'Require the indicative mood, virtue 
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advances^ so vice 
he is temperate.’ 

J ^Exc-rciseR, p. l?8r Kp>. p. 55.' ‘ 

, ^ ^ except^ whether, 

generally reqiiiije the i#tibjuncftive /nood after them; - as, “ If\ 
tlioii be afflicted, repiiie “ Though he dm/ me, yet will 

trust in him;'’ “lie cannot be cIm j^ he wash him*’’' 

self;" “T^o power, except it wl^e. given from above 
“ Whether it were T or they, so ive preach.'' Hut everi these 
conjunctions, ^’^llen the sentpnee does not iTn]:)ly doubt, ad- 
mit of the indicative: as, “ Though he /s poor, •'ho con- 

teV.ted." 

The following example may, in some measure, serve to 
illustpite the distinctions between the subjunctive and the 
indicative moods. “ Though he were divinely inspired, and 
sjoke therefore as the oracle's of God, with supif me authority ; 
though he were ciidin d with supernatural powers, and could, 
‘■therefore, ha\e e>-ntirm,pd the truth of he uttered by 
miracles ; yet. i . compljfince with the way in which human 
iiatuie and reusom^hle^ creatures are «-iisually wrought upon, 
h<j,, rcasone'd.’^*' That" our S:jviour was divinely insjiircb, and 
’ endued with si pornatural powers, are positions that arc lic.c 
taken for granted, as not admiiling of the least llouht ; tney 
vvoult,! therefore have been bettei cxprejised in the indicaiivi* 
mood : “ I'^ough he was divinelf^ inspired ; though he was 
endued with supernatural powers," The siibjnnctive is 
used in the likg improper manper in the followi,ng example: 

“ Thou0) lie u(:re a son, ygi learned he obedience^by thr 
thing's which he ^suffered.” But, in a sfmitiri passage, the 
indicatH-e, with i great *p^opriSty, is employed to the" same 
purj'os^; “ T^ioug^ he was rich, y^^t for your sakes lie becann 
poor." ^ ^ 

1. Lest and ^ t^t, an^'exed to a' command preceding, 
necessarily* Require the sul^unctivo mood: as, “Love not 
siJscp, le^t thou come poverty “ Reprove tiot a scoriier, 
iC'St lit' “Take heed that thou speak t-noi to 

Jacob." ^ 
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Tfy with hut followirig it, when futur^y is denoted, requires 
the subjmri(!tive moodt !is,'".7/'he but touch the hills 
they shall smoke;*’ “ij^he %e but discr|et, he will succeeds 
Ihit^ the indicative ought|to be used on this occasion, when 
'tiuture time is not signified: as, J/', in this expression, he ^ 
(tpes biit.^vsi, no offence HiouM be ttken ;’i Jf slie is but 
sincere, 1 am happy.” The sam^ distinction applies to <he 
following Torm^ of expression : If he do submit, it will be 
from necessity;” “Though he does submit, lie is not coii- 
viiK'ci “ If thou not reward this service he will be dis- 
couraged ** If thou dost heartily forgive hif^i, endeavour to 
forge L*lhe (^fence.” , ^ 

2. Ill the following instances, the conjunction that, ex- 

[iressed ot understood, seems to be jimproperly accom^janied 
'viih the subynnetive mood. • So much she dreaded his 
tyrarmy, iluit the fate of her frifnd she dare^]Oi lament” 
“lie reasoned so artfully that his friends would listen, and 
think [idiat] he iw’»e not wTong.” • # 

• • 

3. The same conjunction goveriiiftf^ boih the indicative and 
the subjunctive moorl'S,* in the same^s^itenqe, and in the 
Scirne circnrr’itanres, seems 40 bft a great iriipro])ri(*iy ; as in ^ 
tliC'Se instil iices : “ Jf there be but one body of legislators, it 
is no better than a Urun^iy ; if there a7‘e only two, ther« wili 
want a casting voice.*^ “ i/’a man have a hundr^ she^, and* 

one of them is gone astray,^' &c. 

• 

4. Almost 41 II the irregularities in the construction of any 
laTtgtJajje hate arisen from the qflipsis of some words^ which 
were origiiiallx iRsetted in the sentence, and^made it regular'; 
and it. is probable that this h^^ be^^ the case with*respeci 
fo the conjunctive ftvm words now if! use^ wUifh will 
appear from the following examples : “ We shSSl overtake 
him though he ruuf'^Jh'^i is, “^liough \i.%^shoiild run:” 

“ Unless he uct prudently he will not accomplish his pur- 
pose f ’, that is,* “ unless he shall act prudently." “ If he suc- 
ceed ami obtain his end. he will not the huppier* for it 
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til at is, he ihouldt succeed, and should obtain his end/’ 

Tliese Ternaries and ex^ples are desigix’d to sliofw^fliac original 
olj OUT present conj^ rictive forfns ut expression ; '^and to 
enable the student to examine the^ propriety of uJing them, 

^ by tracing the words in question their proper origin and 
ancient connexions. Eut it is^necft^sary to be more particular 
on this subject, and thprefoi^ we snail add a few observations 
respecting it. 

That part of the verb which giilmmarians call the pre- 
sent tense of the sul junctive mo^cl has a^fuiure significition 
This is effected by varying the tei nil nations of the second 
and tliird persons singular of the indicative ; as will *bL evi- 
delit from the following examples: “If thou prosp/r, ihoii 
shoiilclst be thankful Unless he study more closely he 
will never he learned.” Some wTiters, however, would ex- 
press these sentiments without tho'^e variations; “If thou 
&.C. “ Unless ne studusj" &.c ; and, as there is 
great diversity of practice in this point, it is proy^er to offer 
'^he learners a few remarks to assist them in distinguishing 
the riglil application of^ these different forms oi exyircssion. 
It may be considered as a rule that the changes of termi- 
nation are necessary w’hen these two circumviances cc acur : 
'''1st, When th« subject is of a dubious a'nd contingent na- 
ture ; and, 2d, hen tlie verb has a reference to future time 
In tht, followjng sentences both these circumstanres will be 
found to ulute: “If thou injure anotlter thou wilt hurt 
th>self;” “ He has a hard heart; and, if he contin^ie imyieni- 
tenl, he must suffer;” “lle^will maintain h'^s principles, 
thoujli* he his estate Whether he succeed or ‘not, 
3utt*ntion is laudable;"’ “If h^ tfc not prosperous he will 
WHf repme “ tf a m-ATi smue his servant, and he die,' See. 
frXjyidu# xxi.f/ 20 ’ In all these#- examples the things sig- 
nified by.iiie\c.hs are uncertain, and •'efer to future iime. 

r C 

But, in the instances which follow, tirture time is not referred 
to; -and, therefore a different construction takes place: “If 
iwest virtuoublj^, thou art happy;’’ “Unless hejneanr 
sajs* he la doubly faithless;” “If he allows the 
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excelHence of virtue,* hs, does not ^gard her precepts; 

“ Thou^) seems simple ami J-tless, he has deceived 
us “ Whether virtue * is better than ifcnk or wealth, admk? 
not of any dispute “ If thou believest with all thy heart, 
%thou mayst,” &c. . Acts i4u. 37. • Jliere are manyjgfer.tences# 
introduoed by conjunclioA in*which f^eithe* continirency nor 
futurity is denoted ; as, ‘‘Thouglf he Accels her in knowledge, 
she far excels him. in virtue.” “ 1 have no doubt of hi‘> 
principles ; but if he brieves the truths of religion, he does 
not !>jt according them.”* 

That both the circifmstances of contingency and futurity 
are id^oessHry, as tests of the propriety of altering the^^- 
minations, will he evident, by inspecting the following ex* 
amples ; which show that there are instances in which 
neither of the circumstances alone implies the other. In 
tlie three examples following, contingency is^ denoted, but 
not futurity. “Tfhe thinks -ns he speaks, lie may safll) 
be trusted;!^ “If he is now di.sposed it, I will perform 
the operation.” ‘^Ile acts uprightly^ unless he me.*^ 

In the folTowing sentences futujjUy is signified, but not 
contingency: “As soon as the sun it will be cooler.*' 
“As* the autuipn advances, ^lese iJirds Vill gradually 
emigrate *’ . * , • ^ 

It appeifrs, from llie tenor of the examples adc^uced, 
that the rules abo^ xSentioned may be extun^cd tc^asscr^ 
that, in cases wherein contingency and futurity do not concur, 
it is not .proper to turn the verb from its signification, of 
present tirng, nor to vary jls form or termination. The 
v??Mj Would then be in the ir\dic^ive mood, whatever con- 
junctions inighf attend it. If the.se nile^, which seem to 
form -the true distinction between ^Re subj^inctive *and the 
■indicative moods in Ihis trfise, were ado|fted aftd estjbliahed 
in practice, we should have, on this poipt, a pdnciple, of 
decision simple and jif^eise, and r?adily applicable to every 
ca.se that may occur, ft will, cfoubtless, somefimes happer 
that, jon this bccasion, as weH as on man;^ other occasion^ 

9 Strict, adherence to graTninatical n*les w«ftia render Ih# 
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language stiff and fomyJ ; but, when erses of this sort occur^ 
it would be better toPgive the pxprefeion a difierdht turn, 
thtin to violate g^am^lla^ for the sate of ease, or even of 
elegance. See Rule 14. Note 2. ‘ 

' r " " t ‘ 

5. On the foni‘i of tlie auxilfarie^; in the compound tenses 
of the subjunctive mofld, seems proper to rnabe a few ob- 
servations. Some writers express tlieiBtf;elves« ’u the perfect 
tense, as follows: “If thou //aue determined, we must sub- 
mit “ Unless^ he have consented!:, the wT’ting will be vdid 
but we believe that few authors of critical satracity VTite in 
thi" manner. The proper form seems- to be, “If* thou hast 
determined ; unless he has consented,^' See. confoimably to 
what we meet with in the liible; “I have suniarned thee, 
ihougitthou hast not knoWn m^.” haiah xlv. 4, 5. “ What 
is the hope the hypocrite, ihoiu’h he hath gained,” Ike, 
Jo}) xxvii. 8. iSee nlso Acts xxviii. 4. 

*- 

G. ’ll the ]duperfect«^ and future tenses we sonictiines 
meet with such expressions as these: “Jf thou / iai/ applied 
thyself diligently, f^hoa wouldst hav'e reaped the advan- 
tage “ Unless thou shall speak^tbe whole ?tnith. vie eSnnot 
3eterniirie “'if thou will undertake the ^business, there is 
little ^loubt of success.” This mode of expressing tfie auxi- 
liaries %oes appear to be warranted }yy the general pnic- 
tiee of correct wrileis. They slv>uld h>e lauhtf shall, and 
wilt : and we find them used iu this form in the sacred 
Scriptures. . ^ . 

“Jf lliou hadst knowrn^^” f:c. Luke xix. 47. “If thou 
hadst been here,” &c. John xi. 21. “ If tWi wilt, thou 
♦ ^ canst make me dean,” If'lait, viii. 2. See also, 2 Sam. ii., 27. 

f' 

7. The ^ecoud person singular of the imperfect tense, in 
tl^e subjiinctive rnocKi, is also very frequently varied in its 
terminatipn: as, .“If thou loved him truly, Ibou wouldst 
obey him Thouglr thmi Jid conform, thou hast' gained 
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uoAingib^ it.” T^is 'vanation, ialrever, appears to be 
iraprop*T. Our'preierfl; v^ion of th^ Scriptures, which ye 
again refe\ to, as a goodi grammatical authority m points o( 

» this hature, decides againsi it. ** I»f thou knewfist the gift,’' &c, 
Jo/in iv. 10. “ If thou rflceite il^why ^ost thou glory ?" 

^ 0 . 1 Cor. iv. 7 . See also Dan. v.ffl2. But it is proper 
:o remark, tl^at the ,form of the verb to be, when used f ub- 
iuiictively in the imponVt tense, is indeed veiy consideiably 
and properly varied from tl^at which it has in the imperfect of 
the indicative mood: :ft*the learner will pefteive by turning 
to thi 'conjugation of that vert.* ^ ^ 

8. It may not be superfluous also to observe, that tlie 
■ _i|uxiirfines. of ijje potential mood, whc'u applied to the sub- 
junctive, do not change the 4<^rniiflati6n of the secoilll phr- 
•on. singular. We properly sa^, “ If Uiou mm/st or camt 
go;” “Though thou live;*' IJrdefs tliou coiUdst 

read “ If thou ^icew/flfiMrarn ami ( 4 (>t “If thou 
or ean go,”, ^c. It is sufiiciem oft ihih point "to rpdduce 
the authorities of Johnson and kiJwlh , If thou s/miiilst 
go:” Johusvti. “If iftou mai/st, OT^ccu/dst love;*' 

Lou'lh. S(^ie Authors thijfk, lliai when that expresses the 
motive o'’ end, tiie termination of th«se atixiliaries should 
be varied : as, “ I advice thee that thou mail beware “ 1 le 
cheeked iliee, that thou should iioi presume: ■"'^it’tliSre doe» 
not appear to be any gromid for lliis exception. If the ex- 
prcs'ijoii T>f “condition, doubt, contingency,” &.c. does siol 
wa rrant ii clinjge in the form ^f these auxiliaries, why should 
they hhve it, w^|cn a motive or end^s expressed ? The trans- 
lators of the Scriptures do* not^appeaj to hifve made^the dis- 
_lin(dL!nn contended for. “Thou bu^dest^th*e wall, thou ' 
be tlieir king,’” AVA. vi. 6, “There is forg^elftss with 
thee th^^ thou maysf bewared. I^sulm c^x. 4 . • 

From tlie precedi ng*obscivatk>ns under tS«^ sole, it ap- 
pears that, with respect to what is termed the* presgjtt 

* Sec <*bsirvationfl on ihe maiioer of cotojusatlnti U»c mood, at 

paget PC, fft4 
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lense of any verb, v/iyin the circums^nces of ^entinefency 
and futurity concur, it is proper (to the. terrainations O! 
the second and third p^ersons sinjpily ; that, without ths con- 
currence of those circumstances, the terminations' should not 
he altered*; and that thf* \^erb s^d tj e auxiliaries of the three 
past, tenses, and' the au^itjarios M the future, undergo no 
alterations wha'.ever : except the imperfect of the verb to be^ 
which, in cases denoting contingency^ is iariedM'i all the per- 
sons of the singular number. 

After perusing what has been advM)?ed'‘on this subject it 
will be natural for tlie student to inquiie ^vhat is the cx^.cnt ot 
lhe*:jbjunctive moo'd? vSome grammarians think it extends 
only to what is called the present tense of verbs generally, 
under the circumstances of contingency and futurity; and 
tbc imperfect tense of the ver3j to be^ when it »J(MiotPs con- 
tingency : because in thes< tenses only the form of the 
verb admits of variation ; and they suppose tliat it is va- 
t)‘ation merely whibh constitutes the distinction of moods. 
It is the opinion of other gratlimarians that hesidos tlie 
two cases just montioneci,*" all verbs in the three past and 
the two futuro, tenk'os *are in the subjunctive mood when 
wtbey denote contingency antf uncertainlv'', aoiig j th^y have 
not any change of teilnination ; and that when co’'-*'ngeiicy 
IS iiot'signi lied the verb through all these five ten.ses beiongs 
fb the iridici/iive mood, whatever conjunction may attend it. 
They think, that the definition aiid nature of the subjunc- 
tive mood have no reference to cliangc of termination, but 
that th»'^ refer merely to the fnanner of the < being, actiov 
or passion, signified by h e >h3rb ; and lh|il .‘he subjunctive 
mood iriyy as properly exist \wthout a variation" of the ve"b 
as the infinitive nvood, Ahich cerj;ainly has no terminations 
different*' fr/..i those of the indicative. The decision of s.his 
poiht is not, how'ever, of iliuch c^sequence. 'I'l.e nilcs 
which asce/titi/i‘the propriety of varyfhg, or not varying, the 
tei minativins of tlie verb are of more importance; anfl 
may be weiK^pbserved without a uniformity of senti- 
ment respecting the natire and limits of the suljunrbhf 
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mood.. |For furth^' ijunarls on f^e subject, see sect. 8 

p. loa! . . -I , 

* . 

There •!» a peculiar neatness in a sentence beginning with 
the conjunctive form off a verb/ Were tiiere ng different? 
there would be no choicS^’ * • 

A double conjunctive in tvro coft-espondent clauses of a 
sentence is^^metiraes made use of ; as, Had he done this 
he had escaped “ ifad the limitations on the prerogative 
beSi, in Ins tim®* *iKd certain^ his integrity had 

made liim regard ^s sacred the boundaries of the constitu- 
tion/* Tlie sentence in the common fe^nn wen Id liavgjfbad 
thus.** ‘^If the limitations on the prerogative had been, See. 

is integrity would have made him regard,” &c. 

• • 

• • 

9, Some conjunctions have ^heir correspqjident conjunc- 
tions belonging to them, so that in the subsequent member 

of the sentence the latter answers to the former: as, 

• • 

1st, 'J'/ttfttfhf — yrtf nev\th('hss : *as, “ 'flutiigk he v/as rich, 
yet for our sahes he became poorf** 

2^1, Whelher-^or : as, ‘‘ ITAeMcr^lw^ill,^ or not, 1 can^ 
not tell.” % f, • • , ^ 

3d, KiHur — nr; as, “ J will cith^ send it, or brinj it 
myself *’ • • 

4tb, jSetthfr — rfbr ' as, Neither thou nof**\ am able to 
compass it ” • 

5th, Jls—fis: expressing a comparison of equality:* as, 
•*»^hp is «.s^*iable as her sifter.” % 

Otfi, As — ; jEX pressing a* ccS?hparison of equality: 

As the stars, so slnll tliy se®d be/’« • 

<th, As — so: expressi^i^ a compVisoTbo^ qyalitj : as, “ A'^ 
oue dieth, so djetli the other.” * 

8thf So — as: witj»,.ni verb* e^ijiressing a conipansdh of 
quality*: as, .see thy gloiy, so as I hav?;*s«efi thee in thc^ 
sanchiary.”'. ^ ^ • * 

0th, lSo — as r with a negative and an eKpressing a 

('(»mpaiiigon of quantity ■ as, Pompey was not so great a 
man as C®sar.*’ ’ t * 
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1 Olh, So — that : expr/^ssinjr a con&equ^ncti ; as, was 
AO fatigued that he coulji scarcely nfove/^ ' ' 

« r 

The conjunctions or and nor n>ay often be used with 
nearly equal propriety. ,“The l^ing, Whose fcharacter was noc 
sufficiently vigorous tzor zlf^c^sive, assented to the measure.'’ 
In this sentence or would perhaps have been better; but^ 
in e eneral, ??or soein> to repeat the negation ih'* the former 
]>art of the sentence, and tlierefore ^ives more emphasis to jhe 
cvprcssiou. . “ c- > 

10. Conjunctions arc often improperly uSfcd both sjngly'.incl 
in p?j.7rs. The follo\Vnig are examples of this impropriety: 
“The relations are so uncertain a® that they require a great 
deal of exarntnation it should be, “ that ‘-they require," 
There was no man so sanguine who did no'J ap])reherul 
som*'- ill consequences;" it oifght to be, “So sanguine as not 
lo apprehend," &c. ; or, “no man, how sajiguiue soever, whr 
dVl not," “iV^rustin him is no more but to aclviow- 

ledge his power." “This is no i'lber but the ga'^e of para- 
dise." In both tlicse instances but should be i/tnn. “ Wc 
should suflicienliy %%*Gfgli the objects of our ^ hope; win ♦her 
t^'iy are »uch a,- we may reasonab^^ exjiect dru-.i^'diem wliat 
they propose,’’ &c. Tt ought to be, “ we' may reason- 
ably," i'r - duke had not bebav^ed with that loyalty as 

be ouiiht lo lAive done;" “wil/i whuh he ought.” “In the 
order a'> they lie in his preface it 'should be, “ in order as 
tliey lie or, “ in the order in which they lie.’'TV “Such sluirp 
replies tlfat cost him his life “«« cost him," Tvc. “ ,*f lii^. 
WHS truly that scarecrow, ih he is bow comrn'&nly painted :’' 
such a scdVecroWjV ike. I wbh I could do that justice to 
' hi.s memory, to obli^^e tl^ painters-,” &c. : do such justice^cis 
to oblige," ki. ; 

The panicle UA-, hen it is comiefff?d with the prtinoim 
.suckj has tfie'* force of a relative pronoun: as, “Let sitch 
as ^presume to advisq others look well to ihrir own con- 
duct;” wliich* is, equivalent lo, “Let them who presume,” 

But when used by itself, this particle is to l:»e consideVed as a 
'•onjunction. Key 
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Our kulrtiagc wanis a* conjunctioi| adapted to familial 
style, afeiit to woVllut7/wAi«rf«V^. 'I’he words for uU that, 
seem to’ be^tpo low. Af-vord it was iu the njoifth of every 
^ne, but, for yll that, this May still Jje a secret/’ 

hi re^iird lliat is solerarlandtfintiquatcd ; bj^can&c ^ould do 
much better in tlie following eeplei^ct. It cannot be otljier- 
wise, in rcLarrl that the French prosody differs from that of 
every other,” Jc. - • 

Tilt word except is far p^jpferable to other than. “ It ad- 
mitted of no effectual other than ainpiitotion.” Except 
is idso*fo b* prcfeiTe(r to fl// 6 m?. “They were happy all but 
tiie strapi^tT,’' . 

Jii tho t^^o followintj phrases, the conjunction us is impro- 
y omMlctl ; ‘•Which nobody presumes, or is so sai^guine 
4 to liO])e.” ‘^1 must, howevci^ be so just * to own.” 

The conjunction that is often pitiporly omitte^l^ and unckr- 
stood ; as, “ 1 beg you would come to me;” “See thou do 
it not insie.id of^“ that yctti would,” “ tbfit thou do.” But* 
in the foUo^vnl<• and many Smilar jihrases, this conjunction 
•were much lioltcr irisertoi ; “ Y"et it is mson the memory of 
their f I rims r( majjn to posterity -J’ It should/be, “ \ct it is - 
just that the* J?u’inof^%” &c. * 


Trtle XX. 


Wlu^u.ilie quulitk's *of diflVrenl tilings are com- 
jiarcul, llu‘. ia^for iioiui o]' «j)roiioiiii is not governed 
by tlio conjunction lhan or ,41s (lor conjimetions 
lia\ c no go\TTnmeiit of cai^es), l^it agrees n tlie 
vorl^, or is governed by,tlie ver!\or ilie jireposiiion, 
e\pTessed or undfistood : as, “ Plion art tv%ise*r than 
i that is, “ tliarj*^i*am.” *‘^*riiey lo’^ed liim more 
tlian tnii ; ” i. e. more than .they loved me.^' ^ “The 
s<mtiinei)t is vt'cll expressed by •Pli*tOj Jiut mactj 
belter Cy^Solomon thanAim; tlial is,‘‘ flian by him.” 

• [ExeroiM-i, p. Key, p. 01 
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The propriety or iin|>ropriety of fnai^r phrases,^ jp ^the pre^ 
oedini^ as well as in some other f<irmS| Inay discovared, by 
H^pplyinj ttie words^that are not expressed ; whiob will be 
evident from tlie following instances of erroneotiS construo- 
•tion. "He can read ljftft*r tlj^an lie/' “lie is as good 
her/' "WhethCT 1 be j[jr|sent & no/’ "Who did this’ 
Me/' 13y supplying tfie words understood in each of these 
phrases, their imoropriety and goverq,ing*nile ifKl appear : as, 

" Better than T can reaa;” "As good as she is;” " Present 
or not present ; \ " J did it/' * • * • 

^ By not attending to this*nile many errors Jiavfi^been 
comiiiitted : .i n^rmber of which is subjoined, as a furtlter cau- 
tion and direction to the learner. "Thou art a much greater 
lojser Jiaii me by his death.” " She suffers hourly more tli^n 
me.” " We ymtribiitcd a thir9 more thin th* Dutch, who 
\VL#e obliged t® the sirne proportion more than us.” " King 
Chailes, and more than him, the duhe and tlie popish faction, 
%reTe liberty to form n^w .scbeMS.” " Tlie di \ft of ^11 his 
sermons was to prepare tiie Jew^or the reDepfccSi of a pro- 
phet mightier than |^irn^ and whose sh®es he was not worthy • 
“to hear.” "It Was not the wprk of so eminy t an authfi, as 
tp uhom was hrst.imputecT” " A sfbne i^lieavy, and 
the sand weighty; but a fool’s wrath is heavief than ilieni 
^lolh ’ ghe us leave, rr^y perform the ofhee 

as well as them that do ” In thesg passages it ought to be, 

Jf «*f, hr, thrt/, respectively.” ^ 


M lien the relative who immediately fbllowf it seems 
to formal! exeejition to tlie 2(Jth rule ; for, in tlat contiexiffl^ 
the relative mu >-tJ)e in the ohjectine c.ise^ aS,;‘AWrod, fhm 
a dei *ing n^er rp^gned," &c, “ lieclzebubj t/unr 
whom, %itan Acccpftd,^imne highef Sat,” &c. 1 1 is remarkable' 

tha^, in sucni iustaQccS, if tbe^personal prhnoun were useJ, it 
would be in th^nominatife jrase; as^A greater king never 
reigned jAz/ft V,” tliat is, “tliun he wnsJ* “Beelzebub, than 
&c. ;^that he sat/^ The phrase fhtm whoaif js 

however, avdldjfti by t]*e best modern writers. , 
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To a^-rad di<«agreelble repetiUon«i, and to express ' 
•cui kIc'is in a few viAd*?, arf ellipns, or onyission cn 
some V oidfe, is freqwGnAy^ ^dmittei Insleaj^ of 
«a\ing, “ He \»as a learned niaj^he w'as a x\ise 
man, rXiid Hie as a •^ood mar^l^x e make use of 
^ 1^€^el]ij)MS, an(i sav^‘«He a learned, wise, and 
good man’* , . 

omission of words w ouldr^bscur^^ffitie 
sf ntew^l e.ikcn its foice, or be attended vmIIj an 
^WhjHopiu It , they must be caressed In tlig scn- 
tonct “ aie apt to love ug,” the w oid 

them sliould be supplied beautiful fuld 5nd 

IS not, piopcr language, • It should b^ 
“Beautiinl fields and t^es;” or, “A beiutifuf fit Id 
and fine tices.” ^ * 

^ ^ pT llfi j fC^ 

Almost coiitpouTided aentdbces are more^or less ellj]XW 
cal , some Examples of 'wliich may be sfeen under the difftmu 
parts of speech . • ^ 


1 Ihe ellip‘518 of the article is thus used ; min, woman, 
and child s’ that is, "a man, a woman, and a child 
house and u^r^ti thit 1 % *4a bouse and a garden ’ The 
%ifu afld moon,” tint is, “the»suij and the moon ‘^Tlip 
d ly and hou», ^ tliat js, *<«the day and the lipur * In all the‘'C 
ins^Bces the article being once ^xpr^ssed, tlft* repetition of it 
becomes unnccessaryi Tlt^e i8,^(ll^^Vser,^an to this 

observation, when s^me peculiai^ cinphasis» requires a repeal 
tion , IS in tlie follov^g sontenej: * Not onljf th^ year 1 ^ i 
the d-iv md tlie hour ” In this case the ellipsis oj the last • 
^ticlc would* be improper 'When a different for^ of 
aiticle *s requisite, the article is* also ^ropetfy repeated aft, 

^ n b luse and an 01 ''hard , instead of, a house^aa orchard " 
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t * ^ f 

2 The no^in is frequently omitted in tjtie ffc^lowi^fe manner • 
, “ TMie laws o( God anAman that is,'" the laws of God and 
"the ! iws of man *' In some lery em^hatical expressions the 

eili[S(s should not be used r as, "Ofcnst tl^ pdwer of God, 
and the wisdom lif GoS , ” which ^ more emphatical than 
" Christ the power end #is3.ofh of God/^ 

3 The ellipsis adjective isfused in the following 

mannei . “ A delightful garden and orchard , ” that is, " a 

delightful rrajKlen Itnd a delightful orchard , ” "A little man 
andi^omAn tliat i% " A little man and a litt'e worft^ * In 
such cdhptical expiessions as these the adjective ouj^|j|l^ have 


txac\l> the signification, and to be quite as pioper, when 
loinfd fc) the Utter substantive as to tlie foimer, otherwise 
the f llipsis shojjld not be admitt'^d 

Sometimes thfe eilqisis is improperly applied to nouns of 
difteient numbers ^is, " A magnificent house and gard€ns^’ 
Jn thii^cisc It IS better to* use another adjectfve; a^ "A*ma^ 
inhtent house and fine gaadfns ’’ ^ 


. fl e 

4, The following i^ the ellipsis of the pt^noun. “ I dove 
feai him /’ ithat is^ " I love hifn, and I fear “ My 

house iiid lands that is, "my house and my lands’^ In 
these in«t ellipsis may take plUce with propriety ; but. 

if we w ould be more express and t^mphatical, it must not be 
usc^* as, " His fi lends and his foes,'* "My sons^aiid ray 
daughters ^ ^ 

In soffSe of the common foiqis of sneech th^ relative pf^ 
noun usually omitted: Si, "This, is the •nidPh^ they love,*’ 
i^iiistead 0 I 5 "Thisas the (ban u^hom they love.” "These are 
' the good j j,h^fl)OU|^hl , ’/for, "Th^se ai cl the goods which they 

bou^dit” ^ ^ I 

111 complex sgptences it Is much bShja to have the relative 
# pronoun expressed ■ as it is more proper to say*, " llie pos^ 
lufe m wflieh I lajj,” than, " In the posture I lay ; ” " The 
horse on whidi^i rode ifrll down ; ” than " The horse ,1 rode 
fell down/' -• 
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The iint^edent and the Relative connect the parts of a sen- 
tence to^tbefj and, to prevent obscuritf and confusion, should 
answer to, each other wifh great exactnesjg. “ We speak thjit 
we do know, and testifj that we have se^.” Here the 
•ellipsis is manifestly impr^er, and (jught to be supplied : as « 
" We speak that which we&o kfiow, arft testify that *whick we 
have seen/' 

5. The ellipsis of the vlfrb is used in the following instances : 

“Thf man was old ^ and crqAy;” that is, the man was old, 
and the man was craft^/^ ^‘She was youn^ and beautiful, 
and gR)d ;** that is, She was young, she^was beautiful, Eyjd 
she was good/’ Thou art poor, and wretched, and flf&r- 
able, and blind, and naked/' If we would fill up the ellipsis 
Millie lust sentence, thou art ought U) be repeated beforf each 
of the adjectives/' * 

If, in such enumeration, we chlbose to poin» out one pro- 
perty above the rest, that property must be placed last, and 
the ellipsis supplied ; as, “ Jihe is yojmg and beautifu^ an<f 
she is good.^ * ' ^ * 

* "I went to see and li«ar him;" tha^isj^^‘ I went to see him, 
and Pwent to hew him." In thjs instance tlitre is not only» 
an ellipsis of* the governing verb I went^ but fckewise of 
sign of the fnfinitive mood, which is governed by it. 

Do, didy have, had^ sh^l, will, may, mi^ht, jtewrest of 
the auxiliaries of the com]^ound tenses, are frequently nseif 
alone, to ^are the repetition of the verb : as, “ He regards 
his word, h^it thou dost nt^ • i- e. “ not regard it " 

vTe ffticceedeui, but they did npt;” "did not succeed/' "1 
have learned giy ta!^^^ but^hou hasi^not ; " "Tiast not learned/' 
"Tl^ey must ajid shall be punished ;"®that ivS^ “ they %iuat be 
punished." 

6. The ellipsis of iKe adverb w u?ed in the4udowmg man- 
ner. "He spoke and acted wisely;" that is* sj>oke 
wisely, and he*acted wisely." ‘♦Thrioe I i»ent j^nd offered my sA- 
vice fchat is, ^ Thrice I went, anAthrice I offettfi tny service ” 
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7, Tfie ellipsis of tlie prepontion, as Well as of tlje verb, is 
seen in the following iiCstances t "Tit* went into \he^ abbeys, 
halls, and public buildings;*’ that went into the 

afibeys, he T^*ent into the halls, and ‘he went into, the public - 
buildings.” He also went through all the streets and lanes > 
V the city ; ” th^t is, ^‘tThrougb al J the streets, and through 
all ,*he lanes," &c. "He spoke to every man and ^omar 
there," that is, " to eveiy man and to every wotpan.” " This 
day, next month, last year;” that L, "on this day, in the 
next month, in the last year.*" "The L^rd do that Wnich 
seemeth him good ; ** that is, " which sieemeth to him." 

V’^*Tlie ellipsis of the conjuvcthn is as follows : */Thej 
confess the power, wisdom, goodness, and love of tl eir 
Creatoj;" i, e. "the po^'csr, and wisdom, and goodness, and 
lo%e of," &c. "Though I lov^ him, I do not flritter him," 
thit is, " Though I love him,*^ 5 /e/ I do not flatter him.” 

t 9 '1 he ellipsis of® me is not i^ery common; it. 

however, is sometimes i^sed : asf " Oh ! pity and shame!" 
that is, " Qb pity I Oh shame! ” < 

As jJl^^^ellipsfs occuts in alinost every sentei^ce in the English 
numerous examples of it might bte given; but only 
a mw more can be admitted here. • 

In instance there is a^\"ery ronsiderabie one ; 

as, "He will often argue that, if this part of our trade w'er« 
well cultivated, we shouTd gain from one n,itiou; and i? 
another, fiom another;" that is,^"He will often that, il 

this part of our trade were well cultivated, w'e should effilf 
from one nation, and if arSthcr paij of trade were well 
cultivated, we should ga^n front another nation.". 

The foliowitg inftanc^s, though sshort, contain much of the 
ellipsis;^ •f'Wo ^ me;" i.e. "wo is cto me" "To' let 
Mood;" I. e. " to let out biOod " "'lu-'et doivn;” i.-e "to 
let it fall 0 T’*sK<ie down." “'To wTilk a niile ; i^ e " to walk 
iluouch tTie spice of^i mile.*' ^v"To sleep all night;" i.e. 

" To sleep th«>ngh all tjie ni|^t." " To go a fishing ;V " To 
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'Vo a hunting ; ” i. e. *^jko go on a fishing voyage or business i'" 
^to go m a'hunting piirty!’’ “ I dine at two o’clock i. 

two of the cIbcfc?**“By sea, by l^nd, on shore;*’ he. 
** By tile by the land,^on the shore.** 


10. The examples that^i|bllow are ^ show the 

impropriety of ellipsis Jn some p?rt!cufer cases. The l&nd 
was always ^possessed, during pleasure, by those intrusted 
w’ith the command ; ” it sliould be, ** those persons intrusted ; ” 
or, tfiose t«Ao were intr^s^^” ff he had read further, he 
vroul^have found sqyeral of his objections might have been 
spared : ” tliat is, ** he would have found •that several 
objectibns,” Ac. There is nothing men are more deficient 
*..»S^:%than knowing their own characters.*’ It ou^t to be, 
‘•nothirsr in^v'hirh men;” cgid, ^than in knowing!** 
scarcely know any part of natiyal philosophjk would yield 
more variety and use;” it should be* *’ would yiefl,” 
Ac '^In the temper of miDd|^e was thei^;** i. e. in wfnvh^ 
he then wasi**. ‘‘The little Wtisfact’dh and consistency,* to ho 
^ found in most of the systems of #lfvnnity I have met with, 
made me betake myself jo the sole readipf of th?* Scriptures : * 
it ought to bg, ‘h^hich are be* found,*’ and, which I have 
met w'ith.” * “ lie desired they might go to the altar togetbrffT 


and jointly return their flianks to whom only they were^ue;*' 
i. e. “ to him to whom,*’ Ac. 


RULE XXII. 

All the pait'^.of a senteifcejshould correspond to 
ea^h other, and a regular^nd dependent ctwistruc- 
tion, throughout, he •carefully jfresen'ei^ Tlic 
following sentenfce ^ therefore inaccurale i Jle 
wae more beloveft, but not 6o mucliNi ^dpiired, as 
Cinthio. Jlfore requires^ after it, which ivS qo 
uhere^ found in the ^ntenqe. It s&^ld be. "He 
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was more beloved than Ciiithio,|but not r so inucl^ 
admired/' ' * c * 

^ 0 [J5xercl#e*i, p 121. ^Key, p, 67.j g, 

This rule'may be considered as cbmprehending^all the pro- 
ceeding ones i and it will^aJso appW to njany* forms of sen<7 
lences, v?hich n^ne of those %ulef can be brought ■ to bear 
upoti. Its generality ^em to* render it useless'; but, b> 

ranging under it a. number of varied examples., it will, per- 
haps, afford some useful direction, add serve as a principle to 
prove the propriety or improprietj^of manj^ modes of oi^res- 
sion, wliich the Ifss general rules cannot ^determine. — All the 
filUg ^ ing sentences jappear to be, in some respect, faulty in 
theircbns traction. 

“This dedication may serve for almost any oook that 1*2^, *5^ 
IS, or 4iall be published.”* It ought to he, “that has been, 
or shall be puj^lushed,^^ “He was guided by interests al\\’ays 
diflbrent, sometimes contraryi to those of tlie community ; ” 
“different /ro m ;”^or, “always different from those of the 
efemmynity, and sometimes coifeai^y to them.” , “ Will it b 
urged that these books ai;p as ^Icl, or even older than tra- 
dition?” The wor(te,*l as old,” and “'“older,” cannot have a 
t?omrnon regimefi ; it should fee “^s old as tfadilion, or "even 
“It requires few talents to w'hich most men are not 
born, iit least may not acquire ” “ or which, at least, they 
pay riof “ The court of chancery frequently miti- 

gates and breaks the teeth of the common law.” In this con- 
striction, the first verb is said “ to mitigate the -teeth of tlie 
common law,” which is an e<rident solecism - “Mitigajps 
the common law, and br^ks* the teeth of would* have 
been grammatical^ • 

“They* presently grow into good humour and good’ Jib- . 

• guage togsard^*the crov^ “ grow* into' good language,” is 
ver 3 t improper There is^i^er wanting q set of^ evil instru- 
ments, who^ either out of ma4 zeal, private hatred, or filthy 
lucre, are^lways ready,” &c. 'We say properly, A man acts 
oul of ma^ 2 ;eal^” «r, *^out of private hatred but we cannot 
say, if we wou](P speak ^ngiisb, “he acU out of filthy lucrc.*^ 
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^To double her kmtliitfss and caresses of me;’* the word 
kindness” reqifires*tS*be ibllowed by^either to or for, and 
cannot construed wifli the preposition of. Never was 
^man so teased*, or suffered half the uneasiness, as 1 have doii« 
this evening the first ^jid fhird cAuses,sviz. Never was 
man so teased, as I have oone thfc SviHiing,** cannot be jefined 
without an iippropriety ; and to connect the second and third, 
the word t/iat must be substituted for as;. “ Or sufiered halt 
the %ineasiness th^ I have doue>’* or else, “half so much 
uneasiness as I have dSne.” ^ * 

Tlie first part of the following sentence abound ^ »hh 
adverbs, and those such as are hardly consistent with one 
another : “ How much soever the reformation of this degenerate 
a^is almost utterly to be despaired ofj we may yet 4liave a 
more comfortable prospect of future times.** ,The sentence 
would be more correct in the following formi " Though *the 
reformation of this degenerate age is nearly to be despahed 
of,** ^ \ ^ * * * 

“ O shut not up ray sou’ with tl|e*smners, nor my life with 
• the blood-thirsty ; in whose hands is^wipkedpess, and thtir 
right®liarid is fult of gifts.*’^ A| the passage" introduced W 
the copulatiy^ conjunction end, was nqt inlefided as a 
linuation of* the principal and independent part of th^ sen 
tence, but of the de^^en^ent part, the relatiwtr*c^o®’*shouldi 
have been used instead of the possessive their; viz. “and 
whose righl hand is full of gifts/' m 

“ Kye hatfi not seen, nor <»r heard, neither have ^ijtered 
tlifi heart of man, the thing^s which God hath prepared 
for them tliat Jove him.” WThere seems to bf an impropriety 
mJJjis sentence, in which the same noun serfes in a double 
capacity, performing* at tlfb same tVae the ot^ce^Jioth 
the nominative and jpbjective casgs, “ NeiAer hath it entered 
into the* heart of nlaiSi, to concqiv? the thingp,” ^c. would 
have been regular. , ^ 

“We have* the power of* retaining? altering apd com- 
pounding, those images which we^have^nce rfeived, into all 
the variettfes of pictui^and vision/' It is veiy j>jOi[)er to say, 
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. ' '' 

* altering and compounding those images which we have once 
receivedi into all the r<trieiies of picture and' vision but we 
can with no propriety say, retaining them into all the 
i varieties j*’ and yet, according to maanef in which th</ 
words are raw^ed, 6iis co^tru^ion is unavoidable: for 
“ raining, altering, iM cohipounding/’ are participles, each 
of which equally refers to, and governs the subsequent noun, 
those images ; and that noun again' is necessarily connected 
with the following prepoiition, The^ construction might 
easily have been^recuhed, by diiqoming the participle 
fnaj^the other two qjarticiples, in this way : “ We have the 
power of retaining those images which we have once received, 
and of altering and compounding them into all the variene^. 
of pioture and vision;’' o>, perhaps, better thu^: We have 
the power qf retaining, altering, and compounding those 
Im'^ges which *we have once received, and of forming them 
into dll the varieties oi picture and visioo.*' 
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A PRAXIS# 

• • * tf 

Ottf EXAMPLES OF ^BAMM;A*tCCAL &£80LUtl6}l«* 

AS we have finished the ^xpIaifhtioi#of the different jjhrts 
of speech, the rules for forming them into sentences, it 
is now proper to give soiffe examples of the manner in which 
the l!arners should Jbe exercised, in order to orove their know- 
ledgCi^nd to render ^t Amiliai; to them. Thts is called par- 
sing. The^ature of tlie subject, as well as the adaptatigD*of 
It to learners, requires that it should be divided into two 
oa^ ; viz. parsing, as it respects etymology alone ; and par- 
ring, as it resj^ects both etymology atid Syntax. * 

SECT. 1 * Specmen of f^mological parting, 

^ f* Virtue ennobles us.” • ^ 

* • * \ * • 

Virtue is a Common subs^ntive ^f the third person, the 

singular number, and the nominative case. {Decline the 
nuun,y Ennoblet^,\s a regular verb active, indicative mood/^ 
present tense^ and* tlie third person singular.# {Repeat tjw* 
present teme^ the imperfect temCy and the perfect participle^) 
Us is a personal pronoun^ of the first person^pbii[;7^^.jitd in 
the objective case. Recline the pronoun.) ' * 

• Goodness will be rewarded.'* # 


Qpoff/iess ii 9 common^subsdintive, of the third persin, toe • 
singular number# aqid in the noluii|ttive case. {Decline it.) 
Will be rewarded is a regular v^rb, in#the plissive viiiice, the 
indfl&tive mood, the first fpfpre tense. an4 tlie^third person 
singular. {Repeat the present tense, tfte imperfect -detHe, and 
the perfect participle^ •• * 

^ ^ S-I SU-A 

* This Praxis is^ccommodated to tcacheri, who^dopt an obJ««ti#e caM fkg 
nouns, ils welt nt to those who thluk Aat EngUah nonnif have^nu aach case. 

t The leaifier shpuld oceasiunally repeat all the moods and lenses of the 
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" Strive to improve.” 

^ Strive is* an irregi/iar verb neutei, in the impel ative moo(),»' 
and of the second person singular. (Repeat the^prescnt tcme^ 

* i^c.) T%) improve is a* regular^verbj neuter; and in the infinf- 

tivp mood. ( itepeat^hi^ present ien&e. fyc.) 


“ Time hies, O ! now swiftly.” 

Time is a common substantive,* of the third person, the 
singular number, and in the no*ninative*.case. (Vcclihc the 
noun.') f'lU\9 is an irregular verb ij^euter, the iiidiealjve 
present tense, and the third person singula!'. ' ^Repeat 
the present tense ^ ^r.) 0/ is an interjection. Mow and,,.^ 

su'iftlp are adverb's. ^ 

• ‘ I * 

"Oratitude is a delightful ernotioi-.” 


' Gratitude IS a tommon ^abstantive of the third person, the 
singular nunibor,^iiKl in the nominative case. (Decline it,) 
' Is is, an irreguliir verb neuter, injlicative rrfood, preseht tense, 
and the third ])cison sin^j^dar. f^litpcut the present tcnsCf Sx.) 
A is the inderinlto^jirticlc. Dcli^htft,l is an adjective in tht 
positive state. * ( Repeat the /lepr-ees of comparison,) Rmotion 
a common^ siibst^jitive of tlie third |5erso/i^ the singular 
i»uinber, and in the nominative case. (Decline tt,) 

A , • 

• 'Fhey who forgive, act nobly.” 


^ They is a yiersonal pronoun, of the third yierson^ the plural 
number, and in the nominative case. (Decline it.) IT/m 
is a rt^Iativo pronoun, and the nominative Case. 
it.) Forgive is an irrVgular v^b active, ‘indiaitive mood, 
present tense, , and tke third person plural.*^ (Repeat the 
presi at ^ienttj ^rt) ^jici is a regular verb active, indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person plural. (Repeat, 
4(i.) Nobh/ is an adveii* oi quality. ^ (pSepeat the siegrees of 
con^iparisdn.) 

“.By^ living uAnperatelyJ our health is promoted.” 

By is a prenosition. living is the present p|fdcici])le of 
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legujaf neuter verj» " io live/\ ( Repeat i U participles,) 
levtperfiUly^h ap ad'gerb quality. Our is an adjective 
• pronoun of the possessive kind. (Deckne it.) Jicaltk isaa 
common substantive, of the third person, the singular number, 
\od in the nominative case. ( DeUtne^it,) Is j^ot^oted is aa 
regular verb passive, indic£\^i\"e mood, preseift tense, and tire 
third person singular. ( Repeat, ^e.) ^ * 

We should be kind*to them who are unkind to us.” 

m 

a • 

Ti'c is a personal pfonoun, of the first person, the plural 
numli^T, awl in the iiominalive case. ( Decline it.) Should 
be is an irregular verb neuter, in the potential mootl^^’the 
imperfect tense, and the first person plural. (Repeat the 
present .'ense, ifc.) Kind is an Jinljeeiive, in the ijpsitive 
state. (Rtp^at the degrees df compar 19071.) I'o is a pre- 
position. Them is a personal |ironoun, of th^thinl person, 
the jilural number and in the objective case. ( Decline it.) 
Who fc a relati>^ pronoili, and iji th^ nominative caset 
(J^ciifie it.)* Are is an '^regular^ verb neuter, indicative 
"•mood, pi psent tense, aud the third person plural f ilepcat, 

4 ‘C.J* Unkind is*an adjective in Uie poBitivcAate. (Repeal 
the degrees colhparison.f 2 o is a preposkiun. Us is 
personal pronoun, of the first person, iSe plural number, smd 
in the objective caSe^ (decline it.) * 

dSECT. 2. Specimen of syntactical parsing, 

" Vice^ produces misery."' 

• • * ^ 

JTif e is a ^mtnon substantive, the third pe^on, the 
•singlilar number, and ir^ jlie nominative ca^. Produces 
is a*regular verb active, indicative mVod, present fetise, the 
third person singulifr, . agreeing •wijji its n'ominative «viee,” 
according to^ bulk i. Which says; (here ri^egtmthe f'ule.) 
Misery is a ccynmon subsUnt^ve, of tlie Uiird persony the sij- 
gnlar number, and the object of the acifve v*erl;t “ pioduces;” 
51 (as soipe gvammaiiazis think) the A>jectivG case governed 
hy that verb, • 
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^ Peace and joy are virtue s crown.”* • 

, * ' r t 

'■ Peace is a commoa substantive. , (Repeal ihe person, num, c 
ber, antf^ase.) And is a copulative conjunctson." Joy is 
common substantive/ ^Repeat the person, numher, anu 
case,) Are is an irregyjl^^ vei;J) neuter, indicative mood, 
present ten^e, and the third person plural, agreeing with 
the nominative case “ peace and joy/^ according; to aule ir. 
which* says ; (here repeat the rule,) Virtue's is a common 
substantive, of Jhe third person, \h» singular number, and in 
the possessive case, governed by the substantive 
agTd-rbly to rule x. which says, &c. Ctown is a common 
substantive, of the third person, the singular number, 
and ill the nominative case, agreeably to the fourth 

RFIE XI,. 




" Wisdom oi’ folly governs us.” 

a eomnion substantive. {Repeat the person, 
numher, and case.) is a disjunctive conjun'^tion. Fol/y 
is a common sub<;lanti'%* {RijiCHt the peison, number, and 
rose.) Governs iS’ a regular verb detive, indicative mood, 
/present tense, and the thini pefton singular, agreeing with 
iwj nominative case ^ wisdom ” or ‘‘ folly,” according to rule 
jvhich says, &c. Us is a personal pronoun, of the first 
{ person, plural' number, and in the objective case, governed 
by tlie active verb governs,” tig'-eeably to ruli: xi. which 
S2tys, SiC. 


« Every l^rt knows Its sorrows.” 

\i » 1 

Jjvery is an adjective pronoun of the distributive kind, 
agreeing with its ^ substantive "heart," according to n^iriL. ?, 
under ^'rul^ viii. wiicli says, &.c. ' Heart is a common 
sifbstantive, {Repeat the^ pe.'scn, numbe}^ and cast Knows 
is an in-cgi’lar verb active, indicative'^ mood, present tense, 
^liird j^erson singular, agreeing w'ith its nominative ca.se 
" heart, according' to rulf ' i. which says, &c. Ifs is a 
jiersdnal pronoun, of the third person singular, add of the 
neuter gender, to agree with its substantive " heart,” accordini? 
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BULE V* which It is in the |w>ssessive case, 

goTeme^f hy^ the^ nouji "sorrows," according to nm-E x, 

• vhich says, &c. Sorrow^ is a common substantive, of thte 
third persoip, the plural numl)er, and the objell of the 
tctive verb " know?;” or, *the objective case govefned by that * 
verb. * 


" The man is happy who lives wisely." 

Ti^ is the . definite article. Mm is a common substan- 
tive. (Jlepfat tfie perso^j^fwmberf and case.\ Is is an irre- 
gular »erb neuter, indicative ^ood, present tense, and the 
third person singular, agreeing with th5 nominativ 0 «*»ijase 
" man, " according to role i. which says, 8c.c. Bappj^ is 

^Mijeclive in the positive state. Wlio is a relative pronoun, 
wliich haj fort its antecedent ‘iraan," with which it agrees 
in gender and number, accordii^ to hule v. •which sa}|^s, 
8tc. Xftves is a regular verb neuter, indicative mood, present 
tense, third person, singulaij agreeing wiiAi its nominative^ 
" who. ” ac«)rding to rule vi. which says, &c. Trise/jr 
- Js an adverb of quality,^ placed afifer tJie verb, according tc 

RULE jv. ^ 

% • • * • 

" Who preserves us?” # 

• 

Who is a relati’we pronoun of the interrogative Kipd*hnd 
in the nominative else singular. Tlie word to which it * 
relates (its subsequent) is <thc noun or pronour\ conlaming 
the answer *to the question ; agreeably to a note dnder Rutc 
^Pi;cservls •is a regi^lar verb active, indicative «nood, 
present tense, third person singular^greeing witli its nomi- 
native " who,”" according to rulf vj.,whic}/^saj's, &c. Vf 
is a*^Jfer8onal pronoun. the pcrson^^v,mh§r , rare, cwfJ' 

rufe.V " \ 

/ . / - • 

"Whose houW*is that ?,J\fy brotlie^Ls^ and mine. 

Who inhabit it ? We." • 

is a relative pronoun, of the interrogative kind, 
and relates* to tl|e following words, " brother’s ^ and " mine,’ 
agreeably to a note urider rule vi. It is in 
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case, governed by house,” according to rule k, whinb 
sAyS, &c. House is a common substantjve. {Repeat the 
penon^ mfnber, and case.) Is is* an irregular verb^ neuter, 
indicative mood, present ^ense, and the third peftOn singular, 

^ agreeing -with its iicpnmative cake “ house,” according to 
RULE I. which says, Thet is an adjective ‘ pronoun 

of the demonstrative* kind. My is an adjectivt pronoun 

of the possessive kind. BroMfr’s is a common substantive, 
of the third person, the singular number, and in the pos- 
sessive 'Case, govenied by hmiss understood, according 
to RULE X. and a note under 'rule vr.-'* And is a copulative 
conjunction. Jll7ne is a persona, pronoun, of. the first 
person, the singular number, and the possessive case*, accord- 
ing to a note under rule x. and another under Ruvm,iwk.->- 
W7/0 is a relative pronoun of the interroijative kind, of 
t^e plural iiiyinber, in the* nominative case, and relates to 
“we” following, according to a note under rule vi. 
Inhabit is a regular verb active. (Jlepeut the vtoodi tensCf 
person, It is ^ personal .pronoun, of the*tl\u'd person, 

the singular number, Vnd it?* the objective case, govenic*4. 
by the active, verb' ^Mnhabit, ” according to hule xj. which 


says, &c. We is a personal pronoun, of the, first person, the 
plural number, and the nominative case to the verb “ inhabit”' 


und(a:stopd(, . The words “ inhabit .'t” are implied after “ we,” 
agreeably to a note under rule"vi. ' ® 


“ Remember to assist the distressed.’' 


Remember is a regular verb active, im];cTiitive ”iond, tV.3 
second fiersoii singulai^; and agrees with i:s nominative case 
“ thot ” understood.' To cosist is a regular verb active, in 
the inhniti^e nTood, governed - by the preceding veSi “ re- 
^emtier, arcordirilg to rule xii. which says, &C*. The 
IS the definite article.'-* l%stressi^d Tn adjective put sub- 
stantivelyf 

„ - " “‘We are unemployed.” 

We b a personal pronoun {Repeat per^ionf number^ 
cjnd cukJ)<* Are is an irregular verb neiita^. {Repeat the 
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iM^ody person y ^c*l * JVof is an adv^ra of negation* 

Unemployed is a^ adjective, in tlie positive state. The two 
• negatives uot and wn, form an affirmative, agreeable to mri*: 
XVI. which*gays/&c. ^ 

“‘Tliis bouitty has^relteved you anil us; and has 
gratified the donor.’* • * IP • 


T/iis -is an adjective jsronoun of the demonstrative kind, 
Bouffty is a coinmo^i substantive. {Hepeat the person, number^ 
and case.) bias rclieveft is a^ regular verb Jclive, indicative 
mood, present tense, diird person singula?, agreeing with its 
nominative ** bounty,’* a(x:ording to rule i. which sa^, Sec. 
You is a personal pronoun, of the second person plural, and 
in objective* case, (liapeat the gbverwncnt and^rule.) 
And is a copufative conjuncUon. Us is a personal pronoun, 
in the objective case. You and fts are put in*tT)e same cafte, 
according to iu'lf, xviii. which says, &c,^ And is a copu- 
lative conji^iction.* Has gratified is« a regular verb ^tiv ef 
indicative mood, perfect tei^e, and third person singular, 
"Agreeing with its nomirfative ** bounty^” understood, “ lla.s 
reiiet^d'* and gratijhdy* in the sstrne mood aIU^ 

tense, accorditig l2> role xviii. whicji says^ &c. The is 

the definne Sriicle. iJonor is a common substantive, of trie 

« • * 

third person, the Si^gul^ number, and tlKg •dbject "of the^ 

active verb “ has gratifUji*’ o^, the objective case governed by 
that verb. • 


T'* lie w?ll not be^ardonqd, unless he repent.” 

. • * • ^ 

He is a personal pronoun, .of the^ third •jperson, singular 
nulzflber, masculine gender in the noimnati^e case. Will 
be pardoned is a regular passive i^erbj^ indicative inoR>d, first 
future tense, and thi^t^ird persefe singular’ agreeing with •its 
nominative “he,” according to r&i.e i. and df>n»p#sed of the 
auxiliaries “ vtill be,” and the^assive participle “ pavdoned^” 
Hot is a negative adverb. ETh/c^s is a disju^Wve* conjunc- 
tion. iit.is slpersonal pronoun. (^Repeat the person., numhery 
gender and case.) H^pent is a ’‘egulai verb jiftiStcr, in the 
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subjunctive mood, the present tense,, thp third person ^^ingnlar^ 
and agrees with its nominative ca$e “jip,*' according tOrRtJLE i. 
Miich says/ &c. It' is in the subjunctive mood, because it * 
implies a future sense, and denotes uncertainjty ’"sonified by 
•die conjunc\ion “ unless*" agyeeably to Aule xix. and thi* 
notes. * f , 

^ Good works being neglected, devotion is false.*’ 

Good works being fteglected, being independent on the 
rest of the sentence, is the case ^|oluto, according to the 
fifth note of ri i.e i. Devotion is a .common substantive. 

the number, person, md cose.) Is is :m irregular 
verb neuter. (Rejieat the mood, tense, person, ^c.)' Folse 
is an adjective in the positive State, and belongs to 
Stantiie “ devotion unUcrstpoUf, agreeably tp rule viJi. 
which says, &c. ^ 

The emperor, Marcus Aurelius, was a wise and 
^ H^rtuous pniice.” * ^ ^ 

The is the definite artick?. /.mperor is a common substan*^ 
,tive, of the thjrd the singular number, and jn the 

nominative case. Marcus AurdkiS is a pfope^^name or sub- 
s&mtive, and in tiie nbiniuative case, because it is‘j)ut in appo- 
sitioif-with tjie substantive “emperor,” agreeably to the first 
^noteof RULE xT ir«,s* is an i^'gular '^^rb neuter, indicative 
mood, imperfect tense, and the third person singular, agreeing 
wfih its nominative case “ emperor,” according {o rule r. 
A is ^’*1 indefinite ariicle. i^ise is ^n adjoctiv^, andtf>e’Ongs-* 
to its substantive “ princ^” ‘ And is a copulailive conjunction. 
Virtuout is an ftdjective, and Jbelongs, &.c. Frmce is a com- 
mon substan^ve, ^id in the non^ii^tive case, agreeably t^' the 
fourth Loteof rule x^. * * 

I . tk, jd 

, , “To err is human.* 

I To err, is the infinitive m^od and the nominative case 
to the vferb is.” Is^ is ap irregular verb neuter, indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person sicljulaj^ agreeing 
with its nothinative case “ to err,” agreeably to note 1, under 
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the* fijEt. Human jis an adjective, and belongs to its 
sabstanfiveV nature I** nndeiBtood, according to role viii. 
.which jsa^s, &c. 

• . - ' 

" To d)unt;jenance* persons *M(ho are guilty of bad acj 
tions, is but one remove froA act^lly committing 
them/' * # • ^ • 

To counf^ance persons who are guilty of lad actions, is part 
of a sentence, which is £he nominative case to the verb “ is. 
fs IS an irregular •verb petiter, &c. agreeing with the afore- 
mentjpned part of a gentence,^s its nominative case, agreeably 
10 i^ote l.*nnder role the first. Bui is a disjunctig con- 
junction. Ofie is a numeral adjective, agreeing with its sub- 
remove," Remove is a common substantive of tho 
tliird pe.aon, j;be singular number, aftid in the nominative case, 
agreeably to the fourth note of rule xi. Fnjj// is a prepo- 
sition. €(unmittwg is the present participle* of the regular 
active ^verh ** to commit." ^Them is a personal pronoun, of 
the third peisyn, the plural number, and in the objective ca**^, 
governed by the particip^ committing, " agreeably fo 

RULE xrv. which sajs,^c. • • . 

• • • • • 

The pregeMing* specimens of parsing, if carefully studied 
by the leatiier, seem to be sufficiently explicit to eiiiAle 
him to compreh(*fi<J thij nature of this ^ptoyment ; and^ 
sufficiently diversified to qUfUify him, in other exercises, to 
to point oiit and apply the Temaining rules, both^rincipal^nd 
subordinate. 

• a 
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PROSODY. . 

Prosody consists* bf two parts : the fcrmei 

teaches the true PRonui\'CIATION of wards, coni- 

prising ACCENT^ QUANTITY, EMPHASIS, PAUtSE, 

and TONE ; and tlie latter Ihh daws of VERSin- 

CATION 

•sr»' 


CiiAHTE?t 1, Of Prontinciatinn. 

t 

Sect. 1. Of Accent 

• Ac;,CENT is the laying Jf a peculiar ^ strdss of 
the voice on a certain Mter or syllable in a 
vyord, that it inay*be better heard than the rest, 
or distinguished from ‘them : as,, in^ tlic word 
pr\}sum€^ the stress of the voice must he on the 
jettcr and c^rond syllable, «wto?e, v>hich takes the 
accent. 

Ak words may be formed of a different number of syllables, 
from Gne to eight or nine, it ‘was jiecessary ittf have^,s^e 
peculiar mark to distinguish* words from mere syllables ; 
oiherwisQ* speech' woul^ be puly^a continued succession 
of syllables, yvitlw^it conveying ^i^eas : for, as words^-e 
the marks oft ideas, an^ confusion in the marks must CLuse 
the liame in the ideas for yhith they st^inJ. It was therefore 
necessary thst* the mind should at once perceive what 
^;:j^iuber v>f syllables ^belongs each word, „in utterance, 
might bo (lone by a perceptible pause at the end of 'each 
speaking, as we form a certain distance ^etwfeii them 
in writing k&ij printing. But this wv>uU make discourse 
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extreniel# tedious* ; .ind, though it might render words distinct, 
would •malje the meaning of sentences confused. Syllables 
might *also be suihcientl^ Jistinguishec^ by a certain elevation 
01* depressipn of voice upon one syllable of each word, which ^ 
, was the practice pf some nation^.* But the English tongiip 
has, for this purpose, adoptbd a inark oS the easiest and 
simplest kind, which is called JibtftnV and which effecttially 
answers the end. 

Every word in our language, of more than one syllable, has* 
on^of them’ distinguished* from the rest in this manner; and 
some writers assert tlAt eveyy monosyllabft of two or more 
letters, has one of its letters thus distinguished. 

Accent is either principal or secondary. The principal 
Accent is that which necessarily distinguishes one syllable 
in a word from the rest. Tlie •secbndjyyr accent *18 that 
stress which we may occasionally place upon a^otlier syllable, 
besides that which has the pftncipal accent; in ordef to 


pronounce every part of the word more ^distinctly, forcibly, 
and fiarrn^niousry : thus, ** Complaisant, caravan, V aticl 
“violin,^* have frequently ar^ accents on the fust as well as on 
' flic last syllable, though a somevftiat ,le%e forcible one. The 
samS may be observed of " Rejjprtee, referee, •privateer, domT.- 
neer,” &c. ..But Tt must be observed Jhat, iHbugh an acjeni 
is allowed \)n the first syllable of these words, it is^by no 
means necessary? ^hey may ail be prowtftitied with on(| 
accent, and that on the last syllable, without the least deviation 
from projviety. ^ « 

As emplja^is evidently pi>ints out the most si^ificani 
woFffTn a sentence ; s'tj; wher^ other reasons do not forbitl, 
the accent aWays* dwelk with ^eatest fqrce on that pai’t 
oU^e word which, from its imparlance,* the hearer has 
always tlifi greatest occaSidh to obseiyre ;*and*this«j3 neces- 
sarily the root or pf the ^word.l But, as harmonj^ or 
termination frequei«4rly attracts jthi accent Jrom tl^e root 
to the branches of word^piBO the first and most najural law • 
of accentuation seems to o^terale less^ in •fixing ^he strAs 
chan any^oth^. Our own SaxofI terminations iudee^^wiLh 
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perfect nttrfbrmity, leave the prinpipal part of ftie word 
in quiet possession of what seem^ its Jawful properfy ; but 
^ LtAin and Greek teriT/!nations, of wljich our language is full, , 
Assume a light of preserving llieir original accent, and subject 
Silliest every “word theyJbeStow upon us to their owri cladsicaJ ^ 
la\^s. * * , 

Accent, therefore, seems to be regulated in a great measure 
.by etymblogy. In words from the Saxon the accent is gene- 
rally on the root; in words from the learned languages, Jt is 
generally on the termination ; and,* ii ip thfrse-we add the dif- 
ferent accent we lay on some wotds, to diftinguish them^.from 
othersffwe seem to have the three great principles of accen- 
tuation ; namely, the radical, the termimUional, and the dis- 
tinctive. The radical ; as, “ i^vp, lovely, Vi^eliness ;’'a(ifce 
termindtional : 11 Armoiiy, harmonious thp distinctive: 

as, ^ Con vert, f to coiivCMt/* ^ 

Acer NT ON DrSSYl.LAllLES. 

f ‘ 1 . 

Wa:ds of two syllables have necessarily on^ them ac- 
cented, and but one. It ,*rue,^r the sake of emphasis, we 
sometimes lay <^n cq?i,al< stress upon iv(o successive syllables; 
as, '' Direct some-limes;’' but wheq these words are pronounced 
alo^ije, they have never more than one accent. The word 
is the only word which js pronounced with twe 
/■.ccents when afoffe. * 

Of dissyllables, formed by affixing a Iprminalion, the former 
sylhible is commonly accented : as, Childish, "kingdom, 
&ctest,^oted, toilsome, lover, scoffer, ^ilrer, forgmsst, zealous, 
fulness, mef*kly, kriist.” ^ 

Dissyljables, foTned ^by prefixing a syllable to the radical 
word, have com'tnqnly the accent^ on the latter : as,*\S’c 
Des4em,/o hpstow, to lythni.” 

Gf dissyllables, which are. at oiv:e<induns and veybs, the 
verb has cojprnpealy the accei?>t on the ImEfer, and the noun on 
' 'performer syllable: as, "To cement, a cement*; to contract, 

A coatractf; tp /jrdsagd, a pr^sagt. 

/ rule has'iiaany i^xceptions. Though verl^'. seldom have 

‘ « 
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^ • * 

tlieir accent cn Ibe fonder, yet Douns often have it on the 

*latter ^yilaTjle : "TDe'light, perfume/' Those nouns which, 

^ in til© ^ommoa order* language, njust liave^preceded ,the 
verbs, often transmit their accent tc the verbs, they form,*^ 
» and inversely. Thus, the noun ^ whter ’* must have preceded 
the verb “to water,'’ as the vfrb “ to correspond,’' must have 
preceded the noun “ correspoftdhri'Jt " and “ lo pufsue " 
claims pri j^ity to “ pursiiit. So that we may conclude, \7here- 
ever verbs deviate fmmitlie njle, it is seldom by chance, and 
generally in tiipsw euly where a superior law of accent 

take| place. ^ » % 

All dissyllables ending in y, oar, mr, . /c, ish, ck, ^r, age, 
en, cK* as, “ Cranny, labour, willow, wallow except “ allow, 
endow, ^below, bestow ; " “ battle, banish, cambric, 
batter, courij^e, fasten, quiet acc?bnt’the former syllable. 

Dissyllable nouns in .er, as, “ Canker, buyer," have the 
accent on the former syllable. * • * 

Dissyllable verbs, termipating in a consonant and e final, 
as, “Compn^e, escape;” or having a diphthong in the lust 
syllable, as, “Appease, rental;" "or ending in two conso- 
■saiits ; as, “ Attend*; " have the» on tlie latter 

iyilable, \ ^ ’ 

Dissyllahft nouns, having a diphthong in tTie Jailer syllable, 
have commoTily their^ accent on the latter syllable ; as, 

“ Applause except some words in ain : ‘^(?6riain, curtail^ 

mountain." ^ 

Diss)dkibles that have two vowels, which \re sepamted 
in th^ pronunciation, Jiave always the accent on first 
syflable : as,^ Lion^ riot, • qi^et, liar, ruin ; " except 
“ crehte/’ • 

* AcC£IiiT«mir IKlSYCUABbES. ^ 

llVisyllables, formed by adding a te^ination, •or prefixing a 
syllable, retoin the^i^ent of the radical wo^ : as, “L6veli- 
ncss, t^ndei^ess, contemfier, wkgoner, physiol, J^espatter,* 
c6mfnentlng,*comm^ding, alhtirance/'* • ^ , • 

T^xiS^^Uabltf ending in ous, ai> ion ? as “ .£duouS| cfipital^ 
motion accent the Arst. 
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Trisyilables ending in cc, and, ate^ accent the^first syt, 
Uble: as, ^^Countenance, continence, ^rmament,*lmn\inent 
Elegant, propagate uidess they derived fronjL '»H)rdi 
liaving the accent on the last: as, “Connivance, dcquuaintance;’" 
and unless.the middle s^Utible has a vowel before two con- 
sonants ] as, “ Prdmulgate/' ' . 

>. • % ' 

Trisyllables ending in y, as, “ Entity, specify, liberty, 
.victory, subsidy,’* commonly accent tjje first syllabti. 

Trisyllables in re. or U, accent the first s^Pable ; as, “ Legible, 
theatre;” except “Disciple,” and somi woPds- which have u 
preposition: as, ^Example, indeftture,” •• ^ 

Trisjf^^ables ending in ude, commonly accent the first syl- 
able : as, “ Plenitude, habitude, rectitude.” 

Trisyllables ending in ator, liave the accent on the miMIe 
syllable*; as, “Spectator, creator.” See.; excerpt “orator, 
scn^to^, barratCtt-^ legator.” j. 

Trisyllables which have in the middle syllable a diphthong, 
“ Endeavour ^or a vowel bdfore two, consonants.; as, 
“ Donfestic;” accent the middle syllable. ^ » * 

Triryllables that have tfie/r iicd?nt on the last syllable, are 
commonly Freiicji : a% Acquiesce, repartee, magazine ;V or 
they are words formed by prefixing one or two syllables to a 
shoff: syllable ; as, “ Irilmature, overcharge.” 'i 

• > « f 

/» AbcEKT ON POLy5yLLADL*£S. 

Polysyllabl’-S, or words of more than three syllables, gene* 
rally follow the accent of the, words from which they are 
derived^ as, “Arrogating, cgnUneiKTy, incontinently, *Tcom- 
mC'ndable, commipiicablen^js.” ♦ ' „ 

VVords*^ endings in «^or have’ the accent generally 
penultim^e, dr last syllable bu\ 'one ; as, “ Emend^tor, 
gladUator, equivochlor, prevarichtor.”^ 

Words ending, in le conhnpnly have accent on the first 
' syllable : u as, “ Amicable, ddsplcable unless*^ the second 
syllable has ^voWel ^before tvfc consonants : as, “ Combus- 
^4i;^e,«cond4mTia{)le.” ' ** f • " 

Words ending in ion, ous, and /y,.bave thleir accent on 
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She autephnultimate, or last syllable but two: as, "l&lThtion, 
rictoricJUs, Activity * 

Words which *end m*ia, to. and cal, have the accent on the 
) • « •, * • • 

antepenuk n asj Cyclopaedia, punctilio, despoticaL” * 

' The rules respecting accent are vot advanced as complej^ 
or infa'llible, but proposed useliil. iymost every rule 
of every language has its cxce^tJbnl^ and, in English, a? 
in other tongues, which must be learned by example and 
au^iority. * 

It may be further olq^etved that, though the syllable on 
which Ihe principsj accent ^is placed is &ced and certain, 
yet we may, and do frequently, make the* secondary principal, 
and tiie principal secondary : thus, “ Caravan, complaisant, 
vi^i, repartee^ referee, privateer, domineer," may all have 
the greater sjjress on the first, and the less on the last ayllable, 
without any violent ofience to the ear: nay, it n^ay be asserted, 
that the principal accent on the*first syllabic of these wdrds, 
aiitf ijpne at all on the Ij^t, though cei^ainly improper, has 
nothing iritit grating or discordant;* but placing an accent 8n 
the second syllable of thei^ words w^ould entircl) derange ^ 
t!iem, and prodiqp a harsSriess «d (ys^onance. The 
same observations may be Jpplipd to demonstration, lameTi- 
tatioii, provt>Jation, navigator, propagatpr, alligator," and every 
similar word ip^e language 
• 

Sr.CT. Of Quantity. 

'fir ft (quantity of a syllable is that time wbidi is 
oct^yied i4 pioncftmcing;^ it. It is considoiped as 
LONG or SkiloftT. • f ^ 

'A vowel or syllable is long '^hen liie accSi)t is on , 
th® vowel; wdiich occasions it toTbe joined 

in pTonunciation /with tlfe ^following letters ;• as, 

“ rill, bale, mood, house, •feature.” * • • 

A syllable is abort yben tli#> accent iS on the 
oouae^ant^ which pccc^ons* the "^owd to be 
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quickly joined to the succeeding letter: as, An^, 
bonnet, hunger.” . , r • , 

( *A long “syllabic requires double t^e tiilie' of a 
short one ^iii pronouncing it ; thus, ‘‘"Mate’^ and, 
Note*^ should be pronounced as slowly again as 
« Mat” and “ Not.^' * ' 


IJDaccented vSyllubles are generally short: " Admire, 

bdldn^ss, sinner.” But to this rule there are many excep- 
tions : as, “ A Isd; ^^xile, giingrene, Cm/plre, foretaste,” &c. 

When the accent , is on a consonant the syllabie is often 
more m^less short, as it ends with a single consonant, or with 
more tlian one : as, “Sadly, robber; persist, mhtchless.”^ 
Wh^n the accent is ' on* a semi-vowel, the Itime of the syl- 
lable may be ^protracted by dwelling upon the semi- vowel : 
as, *'< Cur', can'; fulfir but ’when the accent falls on a mute, 
the syllable cannot^ be lengthenec^ in the same manner : as 
** BiibJ?le, explain, t6tter.” ' , 


The quantity of vowels has, ifi some measure, been con- 
sidered under the f rsj part of ^aaimaL which treats cl ' 
the different soiSnds of the jetters; and therefore we shall 
dismiss this subject wi\h a few general rules'and'bbservations. 

ht, ^All vowels under tlie principal accent Jjefore the ter- 
juinations «/, ib; a*.d ion, preceded by a syigle consonant, are 
pronounced long: as, “Regalia, folio, adhesion, explosion, 
contusion:” <rkcppt the vowel i, which in that situation is 


short : as, “ Militia, punctilio^ decision, contridon.” The 
only e:^ceptions to this rule seam to Discretion, battaTTon, 
gladiator, national^, and ratAinal/^ ^ 

2d, vowels that* immediately precede the temtjaa-^ 
tions it^f ► andf- are pronounced long : as, “ D^ity, 
piety, spoptaheiiy-” Rut if^one epusonunt precedes these 
terminations, ev^ry precedjhg^ accented vo»» el is short ; except 
,u1md the a in “scarcity,” and “rarity;” as; “Polarity, 
sei^ity, d’^vinity, curiosity ; — ^injf^mnity.” Even u before •two 
consonants confriicts itself j ^ “Curvity, tacitiY‘mty|”>&c. 
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^ 3d, Vdweli 'm'def the principal accent, before tie tennis 
ftations^ ic 'ana tcal,^ preceded by a single’ consonant, are 
pronounced shdtt; Aus, '^Satanic, pathetic, dliptic, hw- 
*monic,” the vowel *hort; while "Tunic, runic, cubic/'* 
^have the accented vowel long :* and “ Fanatical* poetic^ 
levitioal, canonical,” have tlte vowef sbor^ but Cubical, 
musical,'' &c. have the u long. • * # • 

4th, The vowel m the antsepenultimate syllable of words, 
with the f^lowing terminations, is always pronounced shjrt 

logit}/ ; as, ottloq\yr.« • 
strophe ; as, a^^strophe.* 
mtier ; as, barometer. 
gonal ; as, diagonal. 
m^voroits ; ii% carnivorous. 

Jett}us;^o.Sf somniferous.^ 

Jluous ; as, superflu oua! 

fluent ; as, mellifluent. ^ * * 

As j>o utterance which void of proportion can be agreg- 
able to the aar; and as quantity, or proportion of time in^ 
^utterance, greatly depends oa a attention to the accent, 
iT i^absolutely necessary for every pefs^li who would attain^a 
just and pleasii%dclivery,4o be master of that point. 

' - * 


parous ; as, ov iparous. 
tr'Lcy ; as, aristocracy. 
gony ; as, cosmogflpy. 
pthony ; as, symphony. 
nomj^ ; as, astronomy. 
*towy ; as, anatom^. 
puthy ; as, gptipathy. 


% Secti 3. Of Emphases, \ » 

• • I 

By emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller 

sound •©£ voice, by which we distinguish srae 
wovAii^r \^o»ds on which Ve design to lay particular 
stressf and^ to •show^how IhtjJf affect the rest of the 
'scnience. Sometimes Um emjAiatidVords toust he 
distinguished by -a pdrficulax tone %{ vt>iceg^as well 
as by .a greater 

On the right management of the empha^&is depends the 
life of pronunciation. If ijjO empha|i$ placed on 
words,^ not only will discourse rgndemd^ Wvy and life- 
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less, but the meaning often left ambigudus. If ^ the em-^ 
phasis be placed wrong, we s])an perv^t and confotfnd the 
meaning wholly. To give a cbrnmon inSitance : such a 
simple question as this, “ Do you ride to town ^to-day 

capable 9 ! no fewer ^than four different " acceptations , 
"ccording as thq em^nasis i> differently placed on the 
wor^s. If it be pron(*uiije»l thus : Do you ride to town 
to day ?” the answer may naturally be, “ No, we send a 
servant in pur stead.” If thus: Do you ride, to town 
to-day ?” answer, ** No, we inte^nd to >yalk.” ’ " Do )^ou 
ride io town to-day No, we rihe into the country.” 

"Do you ride to town to-day V* "No, but we^ shall to- 
morrow.” In like manner, in solemn discourse, the whole 
force and beauty of an expression often depend on the ac- 
cented ,.word ; and w^e may present to the hearers quite 
different views of the same sentiment, by placing the em- 
phasis differently. In the following words of our Saviour, 
observe in what different lights the thought is placed, ac- 
cording as the words are pronounced ; Judas^ betrayest 
thou the Son of man with a ^kiss ? ” ** Betrayest thou,” 
makes the reproach \\irp od tlie infamy of treachery. " Bcr 
trayest thou/^ makes' it rest upon Judas's' connexion With 
his master. " Ivetrayest thou the *8on of man,” ^ests it upon 
our* Saviour’s personal character and eminence. '* Betrayest 
jjiou tiie son *Oi cjan with a km ?” tlirn§, ll upon his pros- 
tituting thp signal of peace and friendship to the purpose of 
a m^k of dedlruction. n 

The emphasis often lies on t|he word that asks a question : 
as, " if ho said so " When jwiU he come ?” HViar^liSll I 
do?” Whither shall 1 (go ?” ",TrAy dost' thou weep?” 
And, whdn two \ttords af^ set ih contrast, or* in oppositi^ to 
one anotb^pr, they aAj both emphafic*; as,- " He is the tyrant, 
not Jhe /athe^, of his n^ple j” " liis subjects fear him, but 
they do not love him” ^ 

Some senlences are so full and comprehensive 'that almost 
eywy word is emphatical ; as, %Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, 
woods, and plains:” orj as that pathetic expoU^jationdh the 
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proph^ o/ Ezekielj^ " iVHy will ye die V! In ihe latter 
short aenlepne, eyery^^yord ;s emphatical; and on which ever 
•word we lay the emphasii^ whether on the first, second, thirdfOT^ 
fourth, it Sttilyis out a difTerent ^nse, and opens a new sub- 
•ject of moving expostulation. * ^ • • • 

As accent dignifies th% syTlabl^ on whi€h it is laid, and 
makes it more distinguished by th^ear than tlie rest; so 
emphasis epnobles the word to which it belongs, and presents . 
it a stronger light to the understanding. Were there no 
accents^ words woftld ^^ecelolved into their original syllables : 
were4heie^no emphasis, sentences would be resolved into their 
original words; and, in this case, the hearer would be under 
the painful necessity, first, of making out the words, and 
aftiMfevards, theift meaning. 

Emphasis *is of two kinds,^imp1e and complex Simple, 
when it serves to point out otdy the plain nwaning of^riy 
proposition ; complex, wrhen, besides the meaning, it marks 
also SQme affectiot^ or eraotfon of the mind ; or gives a meaij^ 
ing to wdtds* which they would not have in their • usual ^ 
acceptation. In the fonner^case^ emphasis is scarcely more 
"^aiva stronger iy:cent,*vith little* or nfi Aangpof lone; whgp 
it is complex, bqyides foroe, there is alwayg superadded a 
manifest change of tone. • • 

The following^senteice contains an examgle of simple 
emphasis; “And tJathan said to DavicT, Thou art thdl 
man.” The emphasis oi> thou serves only to j^oiiil out the 
m€aniiig*of the speaker. But in the sentence which folfbws 
we p«ai6iveP an emotion of ftie speaker superadded^^o the 
simple meaning : Why will yl d js 

.. A^the emf basis often* falls^ on wqfds is^ different parts of 
. the* same sentence, so, 4 js frequently {equi^ed to be con- 
tinued, with a little variation, on two, or soi^elimes tliree 
words together, 'fhe* fiillowin|f jenfcncc “xem])lifies Both 
the parts of this ]5fiition : “If you seek to*»ake one 
study not to incruase his stores, but to^ dimmisk hi^ desire^'^ 
Empl^sis may be further distinguished inWi the weaker 
and .tfi^,strAger empliasis. In the sentence, " Extreis* 
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and temperance » strengthen the constitution;” ^pceive 
more force on the word strengthen than^ any other; though 
(^*t Ss not equ*^! to tht stress which we apply to tiie ‘ word 
indifferent in the following sentence : ** Exercis^’ and tem- 
perance strengthen eve’^ an indifferent constitution.” It is 
also ^proper to remark that ^ the words exercise j tesnperancef 
constitution^ in the last example but one, are pronounced 
•with greatpc force than the particles and and the ^ and yet 
those words *ciiiinot properly be called emphatical; for *he 
stress that is laid on them is no more *than sufficient to 
convey distinctly the meaning bf each »tord. I'l^m 'chese 
observavions it appears that the smaller parts of S]^eech, 
namely, the articles, conjunctions, prepositions, ire, in 
genet a 1, obscurely and feebly expressed; th?.t the substan- 
tives, verbs, and more significait words, are fmnly ami dis- 
tinctly pronoujced; and thqt the emphatical w’ords, those 
which mark the meaning of a phrase, are pronounced witli 
pcculuu stress and energy, thougn varied according the 
> .degree’ of their importance. 

Emphasis, besides its other Oifices, ^is the great regulator^ 
of quantity. Tlnuigli the quantity of our syllables is fi'iecl, 
in words separdt^ly pronounced, yet it is m’ltabjjp when these 
wor Is are ranged in sentences ; the long being cfi^inged into 
short, the shor^ p.to long, according tc the importance of the 
Words witli regard to meaning ; and as it ‘is by emphasis only 
tliat the mea^iiug can be pointed out, emphasis must be the 
regulator of the quantity. A few examples will in^ike this 
point %,ry evident, • ** 

Pleas’d thoii shillt hear-i’'and leanr the secre't power, &c. 

Pleas’d thoQ slialt heaV — and thou albne shalt hear — ** 

Pleas’dKhoi^ shall hear — in spifo of "them sh^lt hear — 

PJeas’ii thuu shall h^'ir— though not behbld tlje^fair— ’ 

% 

In the fosb tff these instances the wqrils pleas'd and heur^ 

' bejng equally ^emphatipal, are both long; whilst the two^ in- 
termediate wtsd^, Mow and gAff Jit, being rapidly passed over, 
as th€ sense demands, are reduced to a short qujltitityt,. * ■ 
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• In ^cond ii||!(^nce, the word thov, by being die most 
important, bbtapiB chief, or rather the' sole emphasis; 

• and thus* it is not only restored to its %iatural Ibng quantity,^ 
but obtain^ from emphasis a still greater degree of length 


•ihanjvhen pronounced m 7^ sepanate state. 'This greater 
degree of length is compinsatec^ the diminution of quan- 
tity in the words pleau'd and AeJf, which are sounded 


shorter than in the priding instance. TlMword shaft > 
stiU continues short. Here we may also Sserve that, 
tlioagh thou is long in^the*first part of thq verse, it becomes 


shorl^heij repeated in the Vcond, on account of the more 
forcible emphasis belonging to the word alone wllich fol- 
lows it. 


♦w tl'.e third instance, the word shalt, having the emphasis, 
obtains a l<mg Quantity. iWid, though it is impossible to 
^ prolong the sound of tliiswor^as it ends in* a pure ii^ute, 
yet in this, as in all similar instances, the additional quantity 
is to lie made outjby a re^ of the \^ice, proportioned to t||e 
irnportanc? of the word. In this instance we ma^ alst^ 
,^serve that the word^sAa//, •reputed in the second part of 
tfeedine, is redu^jed again to a short qt^mtity,* » 

In the fourth instance, die vford hear, pla^d in opposition 
to the wor(l behold in the latter part of the line, obtains firom* 
the sense the cl^ef emphasis, and a proji^rponate •length. 
The words thou ainf shalt are again reduced to short quan^ 
titles ; and the word pkusid lends some of the Jime which it 
possesseTl to the more important word hear, • 

Fro0j«liele*instaucei it is*evident that the quantitj^of our 
syllables is no* ftxed ; but governed by emphasi^ To ob- 
serve a due measurement of all dtcftsioinsjiis doubt- 

les# very difficult; ^bi*t instruction and jufactice^the dif- 
ficulty may be overcome. # • 

Emphasis changes *ndt onl)f tlj^ Quantity x>f i^ords^and 
syllables, bi;t also, in particul^ cases, the* sea? of the ac- 
cent This as demonstrable from th| foljowifig fctamplgs: 

shall increase, but I shejl d^rease/i**“ There is a 
clifierenAe b^ween giving and /Vgiving." In this sfiecies 
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cf contiposition, . p/dMsibility is miicli .joore essfiitial thai; 
probability.’' Tn these examples »the «mph^sis requires the 
^ac<Jfent to be* placed <fti syllables to wWh it does not* com- 
monly belong. , , • • 

•In order rt) acquire *the proper managfimenl of the em- 
phasis, the great Aile, and mdeed th6 only rule, possible to be 
given, is, that the spealSr or reader study to attain a just coii- 
.ception of |||p force and spirii of the^ sentiments v#iich he is 
to pronounce. For to lay the emphasis with exact proprjpty 
IS a consUint exertjjse of good scnfe aftention. It is far 
from being an inconsiderable aftainmcnt^ It is one (if the 
!qrreatesW.rials of a true and just taste ; and must arise from 
feeling delicately ourselves, and from judging accurately of 
what is fiitest to strike Ihe feelings of others. ■ ^ 

Ther? is one error against wli^ch it is partiftilatfly proper to 
cau^on the Ifurner, namely, |hat of multiplying einphatical 
words too much. It is only by a prudent reserve in the- use 


oj them that we (An gi^e them Any weigj^t. If they, recur 
i^lxKv^lJen; if a speaker or reader attempts lo»reftder every 
tiiiij^^hich he expresses o{ higfl importance by a multitude ^ 
eti'ong em phases, *ivt% soon learn to pay, little regar^^ fo 


thm. To crov^d every sentfince^wilh emphatical words is 
dikticrowding all the pages of a book with ItaficJ characters, 


'vvhjch,4is to l^e^^ifTect, is just the sam^ as use no such di»- 
linctions at all. * 


Sect. 4. Of Pauses, 

PaI^ses or rests, in speaidng and rea(ling7*aie a 
total ceji^sation^^f the^voice (Fiiring a perceptible, 
and, ift many &afes, a measiyqbje, sp'ace of timo* 

■ Pauses anr equally necessary to the speaker and •the 
hearer. To the speakisr, ^hrfl be iliaj take breath, without 
which he proceed ’far in deh'^ery; j,nd that he 

xn^y by <hes(* terppor^ry rests relieve the organs of speech, 
^^lyhich oth*er(#isg \voul<J be y(K)n tired by continued action ‘ 
tHe bearer, that the eni also may be relieved .Irom the 
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^tigwg^wljich it wojiid *otherwij(e endure trora a continuitjr ' 
of sound ;■ ancj that^ the ^understanding may have sufficient 
tinne'toimark the dlsuuction of seoteuces and* their several 
member^. • , ^ , 

There are twrf “Sids of ^auseS : first, eniplaitigil pauws ; ^ 
and next, such as mark« tlie distinctions the sense. An 
emphatical pause is made after soiHething has been i£iid oi 
peculiar moment, and on which we desire to fix the hearer’s » 
aUention. .Sometimes, before such a thing is said, we usher 
it in with a pausS of Such pauses have the same 

effeM as the stforag ev^SjjBB/^ixid are subject to the same 
rules, especially to now given, of r^t repeat- 

ing them too Q^aB|||^^^or, as they excite uncommon 
a'ftHiliori, and dOil|H|H^^s£ expectation, if the importance 
of ihe matter is ansj^veral^le to such expectafion, they 

occasion disappointment and disgust. • 

But tlie most frequent anS the principal use of p*auses 
is, tc^ mark the divisions the sense, and at the same time 
to allow* tlii speaker to ’draw his* breath; and the^ proper 
and delicate adjustment cf su^h* pauses is one of the most 
and difficult articles of deliv^jif ln» all reading and 
public speaking the inaEageMient of the breath requires a 
good deal* not to oblige us to divide yord(;s 

from one anotl|er, ,'\^iich have so intinpate a oDnnexion 
that they ouglit fo be pronounced with the same breafi, 
and without the least, separation. Many sentences are 
miserahty mangled, and the force of the emphasis totally 
lost,*;>y dfvifcions being malle in the wrong place, ^o avoid 
thisj every one, *\'hile he is Spesiking or reading, should be 
ve|y carefuf to puovide^a fulj sufipjy oUpreath fo^ what he is 
tef utter. It is a great jpistake to im^gm^ that the breath • 
must be drawn only at the end of a period, wjien*llie voice- is 
allowed to fell. It may easily be gllhcred at the internals of 
the period^ when* fcc voice isKinly suspended for a moment; * 
and, by this management, one may ^wa^s hsive « sufficienll 
stock for carrying on the lingjst sentence ^V^thc^it impiuper 
interruptions. * 
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Pauses in reading, and public d^spourse, must be formejfe 
upon the manner in which we ptler yourselves 'in ojdinar^ 
seesible conversation,; and not upop» "the stilf artificial man- 
*ner which we acquire froi^i reading b^ks acpoiding to the 
or’umon puicctuation. . If will by no Waxis be sufficient to 
attend to the points used in printing, for these are far 
from* marking all die 'pauses which ought to be made in 
speaking A mechanical attention to these resting-places 
lias, perhaps*; been one cause of monotony, by leading the 
reader to a similar tone at every stdp,- and d uniform cadence 
at every period. The primar^^g^of powtif is to assiscj the 
reader in discerning the grammttwal construction; and it 
is only as a secondary object that , regulate his pro- 
nunciation. ^ . 

To render pauses pleasing and expr^Sve th'jy must not 
only be made 'n the right place, but also accompanied with a 
propW tone, of voice, by which the nature of these pauses 
is intimated ; muchomore thanby**tlje length of them, which 
^n seidom be exactly "measured. Sometimes u is only 
a slight and simple suspension of' voice that is proper ; some- 
times a degree of cadbnrie in the voice is required ; and some- 
times that peculiar tone anc^. cadence wlych denote the 
sentence to he finished. In all these cases we are'fo regulate 
ourselv€ii by attcpding to the manner iyi which nature teaches 
tjs to speak when engaged in real and eainest discourse with 
others. < 

lies a general rule that the suspending pause should be 
used w^en the sense is incomplete ; ?ind the ^.Idfeing pause 
when it is finished But there are phrases tin which, though 
the sense is not coqjJ|^letc{d, the voice ^ takes closing rather 

than the'suspending .pause ; and others, in which tlie sentei/ce 
finishes hf th<? pause of suspension. 

The closing pause mi/st not^be confounded with that* fall of 
the voice, or rniknee, with which many readers uniformly 
Tinish a sentence.^ IJilothing is more destructive of pro- 
priety and'^efjfjrgy than , this, habit. The tones and infleo 
tions of the voice at the close of a sentence to- be 
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^iversifiidj^accoiding^to, the g^ral natate'of the itiscourse, 
und th^ pariicul^ construction and meaning of the sentPiiop. 
•In plain .narrative, and* especially in aiguinentatiou, a small 
attention ter tlje* manner in which ,we relate a fact,, or maintain* 
argument in conversation, v«rill that it 4s [jrequ^pjAy 
more proper to raise the vgice* than to let itifall at the end of 
a sentence. Some sentences are*so (^Instructed that the last 
words reqwre a stronger emphasis than any of the preceding; , 
whye others admit of fieing closed with a soft and gentle 
sound. Where- llTere ^s*n8thing in the sense which requires 
the last sound lo'hebelevated^r empliatical, an easy fall, suf- 
heient to sfiow that the sense is hnished; will be proper, and, 
in pathetic pieces, especially those of the plaintive, tender, or 
so]«!iKi kind, th« tone of the passion will often require a still 
greater cadeq^e of the voice, ^l^he *best method of c^frecting 
a uniform cadence is frequently to read select senttnccs^ in 
which the style is pointed, ana in which imrithcses are fre- 
quently introduce^; and Argumentative ipieces, or sucli as 
abound with infferrogatives, or earnest exclamation. • 


• • • 

• Sect, 5. Of •* 

• • • , 

ToNE^*are diflferent both from enipliasis ^nd* 
pauses ; coiisisiiugf in the modulatmi^^f’ tlie^^^oice. 
the notes or vai'iations of sound which we emploj^ 
in the ^Nipression pf our sentiments. • ^ 


Emp’jasi!^ affects particulftr words and phrases .yith a 
degree jof tone* oi^ inflection of*tha voice; but tones,* pecu- 
}iarl]| so calldli, aflect sSitenq^s, ^arjigra|>s, and ^metinms 
- eve* the whole of a diseqjirje. ^ * ^ • 

y# show the use and necessity of tones i^e njed only 
observe* that the mind, in conan^ic^ting its* ideas, is tn a 
continual st^te of*^ivity, emotion, or agiiawos, from the 
different effects which those ideas prepuce m* llie* speaks * 
Now'kthe end of such comnAinication bein^«i9ot ^merely tc 
lay ope9 ^ ideas, but also the Sifferent feelings ^hich 
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they excite in.lum utters them, tliexe must “'be othnr 
signs than words to manifest, thqs/»‘ feelingsT; as words 
u^ered in a monotonous manner can represent odl/ a simi* 
lar stale of mind perfectly free from all activity or emo- 
Af the commimicatioii^of these inlemal feelines was 
of much more honse(^uepce in our .social intercourse than 
the mere conveyance ' of ideas, the Author of our being 
did not, as in that conveyance, leave the iavention oi 
the language of emotion to man, bul: impressed it himself 
upon 'Oiir natuTUx in the same manner as he has done with 
regard to the rest of the aniihal worI<i^; ^11 of which exr 
Yixess V'eir various ‘feelings by various tones. Ours indeed, 
from the superior rank that w’e hold, are in a* high degree 
more comprehensive as there is not an a^t of the ’iiund, 
an exertion of the fancy, or art emotion of tho heart, which 
has^ not its peculiar lone, or note of the voice, by which it 
is to be expressed; and which is suited exactly to the 
<jLegree of iiiternaNfeeling. It is* chiefly ^in Uie proper use 
fjuf these tones that the life, spirit, beauty, and harmony of 
delivery consist. , " 

*,An extract from ^h'e beautiful lamentation of David aover 
Saul and JonqjlUan, may sei%^e an example of what lias 
beeft said on this subject. “ The beauty of Israel is slain 
uponlyi^higl} ^places. How are the migbty fallen I Tell it 
publish it not in the strelgts of Askelon ; lest 
of the Philistines rejoice ; lest the daughters of 
the ‘''uncircumcised triumph. Ye mountains of Gllboa, let 
there Jbe dew, nor rain upon you, nor flelds Srf offer- 
' iiigs ; “for there the shieid of the mighty was vilely cast 
j^ay ; ^he shicK^ of ^aul, ^as though l^e liad not .been 
' hhointed with^oil 1” The first oftthesf divisions expr^ses 
isorrow and rjamentation ; therefore tlie ^ note is low. *''Pie 
next contains a spiAte(l fiomroaiid^ and should be pro* 
iiounced higher. The other sexitence, in which he 

i^kes 4 p&the^c ^ddress to the mountains wheie his 
. mends w^e^ sl^in, expressed in a note quite dif- 

, fereth.' from the two fovmer; not so low as the .firsts not 
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^ higU^%s.the secou^. in a manly, firm, apd yet plaintive 
tone.* • • , * • ^ , 

• This correct pid iiatuial language ofi the emotions is not 
so difHculf fo be attained, as mos^ readers seem to imagine. 
*If winter into l\Ie spirit of ^\e autlv^’a sent\mt^nls^ as 
as into the meaning of his*words^ we shall ribt fail to delis^er 
the words in properly varied tones^ For there are few 
people, who speak English without a provincial tout, that 
ha\tt not an. accurate use of emphasis, pauseST, and tones, 
when they utter tTieir ^entfments in earnest discourse ; and 
the rtilson jliat they*have not’the same use of them, in reading 
aloud the sentiments of others, may be'-traced to 4he very 
defective and erroneous method in which the art of reading 

iStf^ht ; whereby all the various, natural, expressive tones 
of - speech ate suppressed, and a ^evv artificial, untiftaning, 
reading notes, are substituted fb^ihern. • ^ 

But when we recommend to readers an attention to the 
tone aad language ^f ernotibns, we must ]M understood to 
it with pi?>per limitation. Moderation is necessary ifi this^ 
noint, as it is in other^ things, yor when reading becomes 
stfloily imitative^ it assumes a theatricifl ftani^r, and must J;^e 
higlily improper, •as w^ell •as give oflence the hearers; 
fc^ciuse it '.IS inconsistent with that delicacy modgsty • 

which are mdispevabl^«u such occasions. \ ^ '• 

Cit after II. 

Ofc Vebs^fjcation, 

As there ve few peisons wh^ do not sometimes read 
poehtal composition, it seems ^eccss^y t(f ^ive thC student 
some idea of that ^aft*df grammar ’^hiclf explains the 
prfnciples of versifisatipn^; in reading ]XJWry,* he niay' 
be the better able to ^udge of its dbrieolnessj^ and relish iu 
beauties. When this lively mode of exliibiting nature and , 
sentiment is perfectly chaste, is oftel foand Jlo^fie highly 

mtere^n^ an# instructive. • ^ •" 


^Heniep. 
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Versification is the avraRgemcnt of ^certaLn 
number and variety of syllables,* according to 
certain laws. 

• * * ' * 

<i^Rhyme..is the cprrospondence of the last sound 

of one vers^ to the last .sound or syllable of 
another. ' 

a 

Feet and pauses are the constituent parts of verse, j. We 
siiall consider Uiese separately. 

. Of poetical feet, 

A certain number of syllables connected, fornl a foot. 
They are called^/ect, because it is by their aid that the^^Voice, 
as it were, steps along through the verse, in a m^^asured pace ; 
and it is necftsary that the syllables which mark this regular 
movement of the voice should, in some manner, be distin- 
guished from the d^hers.^ This distinction was made^amoiig 
>the ancient Romans, by dividing their syllables*mtb long and 
short, and ascertaining thoi»* qu&,Dtity, by an exact pro]>ortiQj^ 
of time in souMing them ; the long being to the short iwo 
to one ; and th/> long syllables, being thuy the moie impor- 
tauit, marked the movement. In English, syllables aie 
divideh into. aCc<^nted and unaccerled ; k and the accented 
•■syllables being as strongly distinguished Viom the unaccented, 
by the peculiar stress of the voice upon them, are equally 
capable of marking the movement, and pohiting out the 
tegulav paces of the voice, as tlie lonj^syllablee i^erto*by their 
quantfty, among the Romans. 

Whemthe feet '* are fwmed by an accenj^ oii vowels^^they 
are exactly of^he same nature as^tke^ ancient feet, and hiave 
the samtJ jiwt quantity in their syllables. So that, m this 
respect, we have all \hat tne anctents^ had, and something 
’ which they ttad not. We ha.e in fact, dupl^^^ates of each 
fqot, yet witlf suph difference as to fit them for difterent 
purposes, to 'bteispplied- at opr pleasure. ^ " / 

EVery toot has, from nature, powers peculiar to ilKself^ and 
it is upon*^ the! knowledge and ^ right applies ion of thesr 
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power%* that the fdtanfte and eiteci of fiumben chiefly 
depend. • 

‘ Air feet used in poet^ consist eithflr of two’, or of tlfre% 
syllables; and are reducible tcf^eigHt kinds; four of two 
syllables, and four of three, ^ follows * • 


DISSYLLABLE. < 

A Trochee “ ' 

An Iambus 
A Spondew ^ “ 

, A Pyrrhic 


• *TI^5YLLABLf . 

A Dactyl ' “ “ 

An Amphibrach m 
An Anapaest “ “ “ 
A Tribrach^- " " 


A Trochee has the first syllable accented, ando<he last 
unacceftted ; ae, " Hateful, p6ttish.” 

Iambus Ins the first syllable unaccented, and the last 
accented : as% Betray, consiat." ^ • 

A Spondee has both the words or syllables* accented ^ as, 
“ The pale moon,” 

A Bynhic has both the words or syllaWes unaccented ; 

“ On th^ tallVee.”* , - * • 

w. A Dactyl has the firjt sylllble Accentgl, ard the two latter 
unSbcented ; as,*Lrib5urt’r, possible.” * •* • 

An Amp^i^rach has thelirsthnd last syllables unaccented s 
and the middle one accented : as, Dt llghtfid, dom^stic-i^ • 
An Anapaest hAs the first two syllables j^odlioented, and th^ 
last accented ; as, “ CunlrtlvOiie, acquiesce.” * 

A Tribrach has all its syllables unaccented : as, Num^rhbli!^, 
conquerable.” ^ 

Somd^ “d'T" tJese feet* may be denominated principal feet; 
as pieces of^foe1;ry mqy be wholly or chiefly formed of 
any'%)f them. S*ich are the iambus, Trdcjiee, Dactyl, and 
Anapaest. The othess mjTy^e termed secifndurf fee^^ because 
thei? chief use is tq dp'ersify the numbers, and t<f improve 
the verse. • • * • * * 

We shall first explain the nature of the principal feet. ^ 
IAMBIC Verses may b^ divided! into s^eral species, 
according to number of fee^ or «yUablei*qf which they 
are compose^ 
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1. shortc£t form of the Kndish Jambic copsiUs of ^ 

lambi^s^ with an additional short pliable : a^, * 

c ^ Disdaining, ^ 

Complainings 
“ "Consenting, * 

Ilepenlfmg. , , «■ 

We have no poem of tiiis measure, but it may be met with in 
stanzas. The Iambus, with this addition, coincides with the 
Amphibrach. ^ ^ • * 

2. The second Torm of our lambic is also too short to be 
continued through any great number of lines. It* consists of 
two Iambuses. 

What place is hSre ! * 

» What scenes' appear ! 

To me the rose *' 

' No lo^iger glows. * 

h sometimes takes, or may take, an additional short syllable : 

^ 8 §, 

tjpon H mountHin 

, Besid^^ a fdwiitain. ,, 

8. The third form consists *of three lambpses. 

• In place's fiir or near, 

^ Or fauAoijs or obscure, » * 

Where wholesome is the air, 

Orjprhere the most impure. 

It sometimes admits of an addijtional short syllable : as, 

^ Oiif hearts no longer 4angi isli, 

4. The fourth form is njade up oUfiur lambpses. 

Ww» ^ j if , *> 

«. And mliy at lust mj^ weary age, 

.*"Find(*out the peaceful hermitage. ^ 

The hfdi specie^ *of English lambic consists., of fivi 
Iambuses. ^ ‘ *> ^ „ 

‘I16w loy’d, Jiow valu’d once, Avails th^'enot, 

I’o Whpm related, gr 6y w hom begot : 

A heap of dust alone remains of ihee , ^ v 

iB uLI thou art, and all^ the proud slit^l be. 
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t<3-day, 'tfs-madnfess to d^ftr ; • 

Next dixy the fatkl precedent will plead ; 

Thu9 on, till wisdonf is pushed out life* ' 

^ This is called the Heroic measure. In its simplest form Jjt 
consists -of five Iambuses ; butf by the Sdmisyon of other4^ 
3iS Trochees, Dactyls, Anapaests, aSA. ^ is capable of nwiny 
varieties. Indeed, most of the English common measures 
may be vaned in the same way, as well as by ihe different 
position of tlieir p%use& ^ • 

fi. Yhe ^xth form» of our Iambic is commonly called the 
AUjcandrine measure. It consists of six Iambuses, m- 


T6t thou Urt but 6f dust ; humbIS and bS wise. 

The Alexandrine is sometimes introluced into heroic shyme, 
and, when used sparingly, and with judgment^occasions an 
agreeable variety. • • * 

ThS seas shSlll ^aste, tfi6 skies In smoSce dScay, 

Rocks fait to dust, and mountains melt away ; 

But fix’d his word,^his ssMng^powV remains : 
realm ever lasts, thy own ^fessinlireigns, 

• • • 

* 7. The ses'enth and last form of ppr larnbic measu|| is 

made up of*sevcn Iambuses. ' - * 

ThS Lord dl5scendi5d*frdm ^b5ve, ilnd bow’d thSheavbns high,* 

This anciently written in one line ; but it ft now brijjcen 
into f^st containing four feet, and the second three: 

m 

Wh?n Ml^ftiJ^merciiJp, 0 mjJ' ^5d I 

f My rising #oul surveys,* • 

' ^fransported with ilTe^vrtw, I’m lost • 

• In wonder, li^ve, and praise. , # - 

• • • « » • • 

In all these measiwe#, the accenj^ ire to be placed on even 

syllables ; and every line considered by itself is, in^genenl^ 
more melodious, as this rule L^auire striltly t>bs^«4. • 

TTlddilAfc verse is 4>f several kinds. 
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1. The shortest Trochaic verse m language coissiSts ot 

one Tipcliee and a long syllable. ^ ^ , 

♦ * 

Tumtlit 

^ Smjc to peace. • 

This measure is defective in dignity, and can ^Idom be used 
on serious occasions 


i. 

2. The second English form of th^ Trochaic consists of iun 
feet ; and is likewise so brief, dial i,t is ra&ely used for any 
very senous purpose. 

On ihfe mauntHin 
By a fountain 

t 

It sometimes contains twOKfeet or trochees, with an additional 
« ' 0 

long syllable^ as. 

In ihi days of 61d 
Fables plainly told. * 

* 3 The third species cctosisls pf thtee trochees: as, 

1 ^ ^ 
■\VheR our ^elirts ^'e mourning : , 


or of three trochees, with an ^tddifional long syllable; 

* ^ Restless mortals toil for nought; 

BliA ram from earth is sought*; 

Bliss, a native of the sky, 

Ne^er wanders. Mortals^ try ; 

There you cannot seel in vain ; ^ ^ 

^ For to seek her is to |ain 


4. Thb fourth, Tfrochaic species consists o£ ybur trocheda as 
, .Rod id uk roars th^ tci&pbsl louder. 

This form inaiy take ad additional 16ng s^ydable, as follows . 

-i * * * 

* Jdl^ nft^r dinner in Ids chair, 

Sat ^ farmer, rudd^, fet, and 

** • « 

measure is very uncommon. 
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^ 5. Thu Trochaic species k likewise tii^pommoii. 
comtx)^ troops. ^ 

All th^wftlk 6n foSt 6r ride in chjridts, 

All thaMwell^ in palais or gairets? 

6. The sixth form of th^ English Trochay consists 
trochees: as, * • # 


On iltaount^in, stretch'd bl^neath ^ hoarjf^ will6w^ 

• Lay a shephejj^ swain, ^and view’d the rolling billow. 

This seems to be thf longest Trochaic line that our lan- 
guage adri!%s. 

In all these Trochaic measures the accent is to be placed • 
on the odd syllables 

'fiiTDACTYtlC measure being jpery uncommon, shall 
give only one*example of one Ipecies of it. 

From thi^ low pleasilres 6f %is fallcln naftire, 

RUe we to higher, 6tc.* ^ 

ANAPj’fiSTJ&verses are divided^into several species.* 

^ 1 . The shortest anapasstic v8rse miustj^i^a sin^^le anapaest : as, 
Blit in vain* * * 

They ccwn 4 )lain, ^ ^ 

This measure is, howevei^ ambiguous; for, bi^I^ing tlje stress 
of the voice on the first and third syllableSJ we might make aj 
trochaic. And therefore the first and simplest form of 6ui 
genuine Anapaestic verse is made up of two Anapaests : aK 
Bi1t jutfwcqprdge ’glin fail,* 

For no art^ c(juld avail. • 

This ^rm adnfits of an a3ditiopal sylktble. 

- «Th6n hts couraige ’gilft &il him, • 

^or no arts could avail him. 

• * 

• ' • • • • 

2. The second species consists pf ^hree Anapestf • 

O y^, woods, spri^ad your branches Apace ; , 

• Tg your deepest recessJS'T fly ; * ,* • 

Twguld Side with the beasts*of tfib chase; 

I wouW vanish^frora every eye. 
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This' is a rcry pleasing measure, an^ much ii;sed^ both .ha 

solen^n and cheerful subjects. t 

• 4 * 

3. The third kind^ of the English Anapafesti^^ consists of 
J^r Anapaests. » , 

M5y I govern my passions with abs^ltite sway ; 

And grow wiser hnd better as life wears away. 

This measure will admit of a short ‘syllable at the* end: as, 
&n thti warm ch^ek of youth, snftles^&nd Vds^fs Sre blending. 

The preceding are the different kinds df the principal feet, 
in theft more simple forms They aie capable of numerous 
variations, by the mtermixture of those feet with each other ; 
and by the admission of ^hc secondary feet. ‘ ^ * 

We nave observed, that rnt,lish \eise is composed of feet 
foijmed by ard that,, when the accent falls on vowels, 

the feet are equivalent to tbo«fe formed by quantity That the 
ttudent may clearly percene this oiffereniPS, we shall produce 
, a specimen of each kind^ 

c 

O^^r li^aps of itiiius stSilk’d thd stately hind ' 

Here we see^the accent is upon: the vow"»l in each second 
syllable. In the follovinng line we shall find ttfe'^a^^fi Iambic 
moi eii.ent, bpt/brmed by accent on conymants, except the 
: last syllable ‘ 

^ Then rwstliiig, crhckling, crashing thCinder doiyn. 

Here the time of the short Accented syllal^let^ii compen- 
sated <by a short pause, at, the end of each yvoyd to which they 

belong. ^ ‘ V 

WemDw proceed to shcfw the^inapner in which poetry is 
varied im^proved, by the admission of secondary feeV into 
Us tiomposition. i * ^ ‘ • ' « 

M6rmuAnfif,*and with him fled the shades of night. 

The first' foot heiu is Dactyl the rest are laifibics. 

O’er many ^ fj^zen,\nany a fiery Alp. ** , * 

This line mvt^ns three Amphibrachs rpixed wi^ TambiCf. 
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J ^innpm^rS,bl^ ^eibre th’ Almighly^g tlvone. 

Here,' fnuhe' second 'f«Jo4, vre find a Tribrach. • 

• • X • • 

See ujLbOld youth strfiin Gp^the tj^r^atning steep. 

* In ^his line the first foot is a Trocheg ; tlie second»a 
Spond^ by quantity ; thoi third a Spondee by accent. 

^4n the following line the first 5)Ot i#a Pyrrhic, the s£:o]id 
a Sponde% 

• Th^t 6ii wgab wings f^m fer pursues your flight 

Prcwn the preceding view <ff English versification, we may 
see what a^copious stock of materials it* possesses. ^Por we 
are ncft only allowed the use of all the ancient poetic feet, io^ 
oumljyaroic measure, but we have, as before observed, dupli- 
cates of eacj^i, agreeing jj^n upoveftoent, though diflering in 
measure*, and which make different impressioi:^ on the ear ; 
an opulence peculiar to our lan^age, and wlfich may be* the 
Bource^of a boundless variety. 

Of Poe'm^al Pauses. 

^IWiere are two* sorts of pauses, one *Mr seijfie, and one Jbi 
melody, perfectly distinct fft)m esich other. Th® fonner may 
be called sediieriiiaff the latter, harmont^ pauses. • • 

The sentential jgiusessare those which ^%ig>wn t9 us by 
the name of Slops, and which have names given them; a# 
the comma, semicolon, colon, and period. ^ 

The iJhrmdnifc' pauses maj "be subdivided into 
pause, a]ffiPfh(*r«A-ura/ pause.^ These sometimes coincide with 
the seirtential paRse, sometimes hhve an independenf state, 
that gs, exist whci;^ there is no «top^n«the sf^se. • 

^ l^e final pause taKes*ii4a«e at the end* of line* closes 

the ferse, and marks thejpeasure : tl^e csesural dlvidies il inter 
equal of unequal jiar^. * 

. ! ^ 

* t^ovement lAd nieasara are thas dUtingnlifked. • azpre^a 

the prqgresAive o^er of sounds, whedier^froiu jUrong teywAk, fTom long to 
short, , of versa* Measure signifies the proportion of t^e, hgth in 
locnds uai iMuaes. 
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The fi^al f»Jiuse preserves the melody, without interfering 
with Ihfe sense. For the pause itseH? .perfectly'' maLks tb£ 
liojind^of the metre; and heing n*iad<f bidy oy a svspensioa 
*of the voice, not by any cnange of note, it canXever affect 
th^ sense. ^ This is not the ‘only admntage gaineo to numbers,^ 
by this final nausg or stop of 'ousjiension. It also ptevents 
that 'monotony, that s^^ndoAss of note at the end of lines, 
which, however pleasing to a rude, is disgusting to a delicate, 
ear. For, as this final pause has no peculiar note of its own, 
but always lakes that which belongs^ to the preceding word, 
it changes coulinually with the naatter,' and is as variqus a.s 
the sens^. ^ 

It is the final pause which alone, on many occasions, marks 
the difference between prose and verse^; which will be ^iijent 
from tha following arrangtfnent of a few poetical lines. 


man’^’ first disobedience, and the fruit of that foi- 
bidden treej whose mortal taste brought deatli into the world, 
avd all Our w'o, with los.s of Eden, till oi^^r greater maniiestore 
«is, and regain the blissful seat, sing, heavenly muse!” 

r 

stranger to- the would not efisily discover that ^is 
was verse ; but would take it /or poetical prose. By properly 
, adjusting the final pause, we shall restore the passage to its 
true sta<c of verae* 

i ^ ^ u ' \ 

L • 

Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
« Of thfit forbidden tree, whose mortal taste •• ^ 


Brought death into the v.'orld, and all our ^wp> 

* VViili loss of Eden, till One greater man 
Restore u^, and regain the blissful seat, , 

Sing, heavenly nlusel 

. > * * ' * , ' 

* ^ V 

- Tnese tjx...rples show, the necessity of reading blank verse, 
m such a manner, as td nrvike every line ^sensible to the ear : 
, for, what is'tlfe use of melody, or for what end has the poet 
composetl m Verse, if,ti in reading his lines, we suppress his 
numbers, by bxiiiting.the final pause; and ;]iegrkde .them 
y oiir pronunciation, into mere prose f . 
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^ The l^RSUta is’ commonly on IhSfourth, or |iTilh syl* 
V.ble d^he'^ic verse,.* 

On*l^fourtil syWibk, Or at the end of the se^nd fdot: jEiSi 
TheSlI^ef eer' in shininij vo]ume% roll'd, * 

The yeuow carp" in scales b^ropp’d with gol4. ^ 

On the fifth syllable, Ofain the^middle of ^he third foot ? aSt 
Round broken columns" claspin^ivy twin’d, 

O’cr^ieaps of ruin^^stalk’d the stately hind, 

T)n the sikth sjjllable, or^at the end of the third fool : as, 

^h say what stranger cause'' yet unexfilor’d, 

CoulU make a gentle belle" reject adord ? ^ 

Aline may be divided into three pot^ns, by two caesuras 


as#* 

Outstr^ch’d he lay"' on tjie ct^d ground" and oft* 

Look’d up to heav’n. • 

‘ • • • 

There is another mode of dividing lines, w'ell suited to the 

natunc of the co< 4 glet, by introducing •semi-pauses, yflvjfih 
divide th? lirfte %to four pauses. ^This semi-pause may 1ms 
called a denn-casvra. ^ » 

The following lines admit of, and exempli!^ it. 

Glow^ while he reads" but trembles a^^e writes 
fc Reasdn' the card" but pa-sion' is the gale. ^ 

Rides' in th? vwilrfwind" and directs^the s*torm. 


^ • Qjl^Melodi/, harmony^ and Expressibn, , 

llaviirtf^hoivn tlie general ^ature of feet and paii^^s, the 
constituent patts^of verse, we lhaW now point out, mdle par- 
ticular!), their use and importancf. * **, • 

'Melody, harmony, %md« expression, are thrSe great 
objects of poetic numb^s. By melody, is m^nt a pleasing 
effect produced on Ae elr, frufh |n hpt arraflgement o^ the 
constituent parts of verse, according to the of measurer 
and movement. By harmony, an ^ect* preducH by .an 
action of th% mind, in comparjpg tjjje different members of 
A versef^ith each other, and perceiving a due ^4 b^flitiful 
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pToportio^ between them. ^ By expression, suchag<l!^ 
arrangem'ent of the constituent parts of as |€n«e to 

enforce "Sand illustrate thought or ^e-'^entirnent. A . ' ^ 

^ We shall consider ea^h of, these, three objecft j^f -versifica- 
tion both wdtii respect to tlfe‘f<§et and the pauses; r 

Ist^isWith regarCi to meltj/iy* 

Fr^ the examples wlilch we have given of ^rses composed 
In all the principal feet, it is evident that a consideAible por- 
tion of melody is found in each of^them, thpugh in diflerfent 
degrees. V erses made up of pure Iambics have an excellent 
melody. • ^ 

That tfi'e final and cacsural pauses contribute to? Melody, 
cannot be doubted by any person who^ reviews the iristances 
which w’e have already gjyen of those pauSes. To'^lform 
lines of the first melody, the cafisura must be at* the end of 
tiie wicond, of pf the third foot, or in the middle of the 
tliird 

'i ' 

2nd/ With respect to hhrmony. ^ 

Verses composed of lam*bics li^ve indeed a fine harmony ; 
but as tlie stress of ^le voice, in rep’feating ,i?uch verses^-is 
always iu the same places, tliaj. is,*-on every,, second 5*yllable, 
j;uch,.a uniformity would disgust the car in a Snccession ; 
and thew/ore suc^i changes were sought for as might intio- 
duce the pleasure o\ variety, without pujudice to melody ; 
or which miglit even contribute to its improvement. Of this 
na||^ix: was the introduction of the Trochee, tc* fzraf the first 
foot of an heroic verse : as, * t « 

* m. 

. FaVoilrs to none, to fdl shb smiles l^xt^ilds^ 

: O'ft she rejecjfSjbut never once offends. , 7 

«• ^ , « 

Each of'lhes^ lines' begins with* a Trothee; the remaining 

. feet are in tfrl Tanibic ipt^ven^nt. the following line of 
the same movement, the fof^t^ foot is a Ttothee. 

t All ifiese Our ndti|*ns vain, s^s S.nd d^ldesT. 

Th^ ,ncxt ^liad^ adtTiittecT for the sake of ‘with- 

out preiuc/zve^ to melody, is the intermixture Pyrrhics 
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^nd * Spondees ; in wliich, two impressions tin theione fool 
Viake Iftr the wanl^of one in tlie other ; and two Ring sylla- 
bles comensaW two %lvrt^nes, so as to make the sura of the 
* quantity*^^he two feet, equal to two fiimbics. * • 

the greeif bank t6 look mito clear • * 

Smooth lake tliilt to jne seed’d anoth^ sky. 

Stood riird stood vast infinttHde ccanf jn’d. 

Che next- variety admitted is that of the Amphibrach 
JjVhich many ^'lArd hl^*cha.ntfed 13 l day. 

In this^ine, we find that two of the feet are Ampfcibrachs ; 
and t/jrfee Iambics. 

n\i? hjvc before shoam that theesDSura improves the melody 
of verso ; a»d we shall noi* sp€ak of its other iflore im- 
portant office, that of being the chief source «f harmony in 
numbers. 

Tli« first and lowest perception of hamony, by means ^of 
the cajsura, afisll from comparing two members of tire same 
line with each other, divided in J:he manner to be seen m the 
iil^iances beforS mentioned ; because bea^Uy of jiroporjion 
in the membersf according t(k each of tfi^se divi«!ions, is 
founded in nature; being as one to* two — two to thre § — 04 
three to two. % • • fc • • 

The next degree* arises from comparing the members of \ 
couplet, or two contigum^ lines : as, ^ 

• 

See,(:})ji^bold yout(;jt" strain up the threatening steep, 

Hush thro’ the thickets"tlfi»wn the valleys sweep. J 

liS^re we ffnd j^he caesura ou.xhAr^t linaf at the gnd of the 
second foot; and in.th® -middle of the third foot, in ’the last 

lintf * 

• 

Hang ojer th?ir*coursers’ hesads'' with eagej speed, 

And earth^olls back" beneath the^ying st^ed.* 

* • f * * * • 

Inrthis coifolet, the caesura is»the 4tfid of 4lfe third foot, in 
the firsf line; and of the second in the latu^r line.* ** 
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The n»xt pere^tion oflr harmony arises &om cornpanbg^ 
greater nlmber of lines, and observitig tbe relatu'e proportion" 
of the . couplets to each other, in goiat of similyity and 
/lifersity ; as/ '' ‘ 


^7Tiy forests WiiidsCr* and thy green retreats, 

^t once the tliOnarchV 9^nd th^ muse’s scats, 
Invite niy lays/ tie present Sylvan maids, 
Unlock your springs^ and open all your shades' 


Not half so swift' the tremhlifig'dpves can fly, 

When tlie fierce eagle* cleaves the Hqrid sky ; • 

Not,|ialf so swiftly* the fierce eagle moves, 

When through the clouds* he drives the trembling doves. 

* • ' 

In thjs way the compar^'son of lines variously apportioned 
by the different seats of the three caesuras, may be the source 
of 3f great variety of harmcr.'iy, consistent with the finest 
melody. This is still increased by the introduction of two 
caS.mras, and much more by that of semi^aiVKiL. SThe semi- 
pauses double every where, the terms of comparison; give a 
more distinci vjew oi, p\ev\ hole and ' the pavts afford n^ 
prdportior.s of measurement, and an ampler scope fordiversity 
and equality, tho'se sour.ces of beauty in harmpny.*' 


j Warms iiv t^ie ?un* refreshes' in the \»red7e, 

^ Glows' in the stars* and blossoms' in the trees ; 

Lives' thi3ugh all life* extends' through all 
{spreads' undivided" operates' unspent. 

3d. Vhe last object in ve^sifKiation regardsLiCJ^nrcssion. 

When ^en express thefr sentiments by rWords, thej^ na- 
turally fillip into »that ‘Sort of movemtn'i of the voice, which is 
CDusonanMo produce, d by the ei^rdon in the mind; 'and 

the tlactylic oi' Anapaestic, ^he Trochaic, Jaipbic, or Spondaic, 
^ prevails even in 'common discourse, according ^o the different 
iia1;ure of'* the'- sentiraunts expressed. To imitate nature, 
' therefore, the po'it, in jsjiranijing his words in v the artificial 
competition of verse, must take care to make the mevement 
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^nespond to the sentiment, by proper .tfee of tjie several 
tcinds rf : «nd thrts'is the first and most 'generaFeonrce of 
express™ in niJmbeA.^ 

Thai a?^jdieious management of the feet and pauses may 
^be peculiarly expressive of particular opersi^ions and seoti- 
raent^ iwill sufficiently appetr to the learner, by a* fevi^select • 
examples under each of those h§a<fe. ^ * • 

In the following instance^, the vast dimensions of Satan 
are shown by an unccmimon succession of Ipng syllables, 
which detain iisco survey^ the huge arch fiend, in his fixed 
posti^e. 

So stretch’d out huge in length the arch fiend l»y. 

Ttie next example affords instances of the power of 
Trochee beginning a line, when si^ee'ded by an Iambus. 

-and sheer within 

Lights 6n his feel : as wheTi a prowling VpU 
J-eaps oVr th£‘ fence Vith ease into the fold. 

The Trochde which begins the li^e shows Satan in tl>e act#l 
lighting : die Iambus piat foTlow^, fixes him — “ Lights on his 
ist " ' * * • 

The samg ^rtifPee, in the*begfhning of thei»next line, makes 
us^ee the* wolf — “ leap o’6r the fence/’ — But as the cnert* 
act of leaping over tHfc fence is not dgly circflmstance 
to be attended to, but also the facility with 'which it ii 
done, thi^i s stro ngly marked, not only by th^ smooth foot 
which Tollows^ “ with easg’^ — itself very express! bur 
likewise ‘by J Pyrrhic preceding the last foot — “iiito th^ 
fold ’’—which •infleed carries the Volf — with ease jbto thS 
•fold?’ ’ . • 

'fhe following instdhees. sliow the ofFecUt pr^uced by 
cicsbras, so placet^'TIS^fo divide tl^ line inlft veiy unequal 
portions : such (hat 'after the* fifst, and before the last 
semipede. • * * • * 

. — !i thus^vith the fear* % 

^^®|sons^reluTn, but nottofne returns 
Day’’ or the sw^t approach of even or mo|q.* 
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Here t)»e cffsifi^a after tW first semipede T)ay^ stops us uiir 
expectediy, and 'forcibly impresses the '\iuagir*alio/i ’^ih the’ 


greatne^is of the author’s loss, the Ibss sight. / 

^ No sooner had th^ Almighty ceas’d, but all 
^ Jhe Enukitflde of sc'gels, with a shout ' 
iJoud" as froi^j numbers,^ithovt number" sweet 
As from blest voicAi uttering joy. 


' There is sometliing very striking in»>this uncommob caesura, 
which suddenly slops tlie reader, to reflect op the importance 
cf a particular woiO. • 

We shall close the subject, with an exanlple con^-iining the 
united pb’Wers of many of the principles which have been 
explained. 

Dliy; wils the tfissing" 'deep the groans" D^spatr" 

Tended the sick'' busiest from couch to coucfi'' 

•And ov^r th*5m triumphant de2ith" hts dart" 

Shook" biit delay’d tb strike. • 

'ivlany of the rules and bbservations reSpect?n‘g, Pit;:iody, are 
t^en from “ Sheridan’s Art of l}eading to which book the 
Compiler refers the in^e^iious student, ’ibr mo/!b extensive 
formation on the subject. , « 



. ‘BimqxuATioN* 

PuNff^’^^TiON is the art\j)f jfmiliug a writtem 
^oiifip*)sition info sentences, *or »pai ts of« SQptences, 
by points or slops, foifthe jpijrpose gf marking the 
different pauses which the senife and an accurate 
prgnunciation require. 

The Comma* repr€tf;eiits the shortest pause ; the 
Semk;olon, a p«mat3 doubfo that of the comma ; the 
Colon, (fouble that of the semicolon ; and the 
Period*, double that of the colon. * 

The precise quantity or duratjpn of ^ch pause^ cannot 
be defined ; for it vafies witfl the time of the whole. The 
same composition may be rehealTsed in a quicker or a slower 
time but the proportion between the pauses should be ever 
invariabfe^* ^ ‘ • 

In Older more clearly to determfne the proper applicatitn 
DR,tbe points,! we mUist distinguislv-^eiwe^ri an imperfvet 
) hrase^ a simple s^ntenrCf ayd a compound sentence. • • 

An imperfect phrase contains nq asserflori, or does not 
mlbuiit to a proposition or sentence: as, ‘^TherjJore^ in 
haste; studious of -•jiraise.'* • ^ , 

A siiiiyjle sentence has but one subject, and one finite verb, 
cxpress•d’^l•r■^a^)lied : as, “ Temperance preserves healt^.” 

Acomp€<Bq|cl senten<:e has* more than one subject, or one 
finite YC*ih, eiyief expressed understood; or it coiftists of 
more^imple sentences connected t^ether: as, ‘‘Good 
naliire mends and beaqlifies all objects ‘<»yirtue^ejines the 
‘ aff%:tions, hut vioejJcjbascs lliera.” * I •• \ 

In a sentence, tlTe suited an^ tl»?yerb, or JbilhA of ^hem^ 


* As punrluntion is liilfiiilt^rl to aid both the s^nse aiid^ the j>runnticiattoi* 
of a Benianre, U could not have bcvi exchi.sivi'fy discuHse^ under the part of 
Syntax, or of f rosody. The nature of !be naitject, extent and impor. 
tanne, afirl the ffmminalical knOM’ledee \ihich il p'^Bupposes, gave Minced 
to make U a ^stiuci and^ibfeuuent artfelr, » • 
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may be jaccomifianied witft i several adjuncts : as, thp objecJ, 
the eud/Uhe circumstance of time, pfece, irihunfir,y^d the 
like : 'and tbe subject or ^i4rb niayi' be either iijj/aediately, 
< 3 onDected with them, ^or ^'4%ediately ; that is, b^^being con- 
nected with something which is connected witK some other/ 
andV on: as, “The mind, unoccupied with usefuPinow- 
ledge, becomes a maga;^’ne of trifles and follies/' 

Members of sentences may be divided into simple and com- 
pound members. See page 137 . - ^ , 


* Chapteu I. , . 

Op tiic Comma. 

c 

The Comma usually^ separates those parts* oi a 
sentence which, tliougli • very .closely ' connected 
in sense and (construction! require a pause between 
them. 

^ “ [Exerci^r*. P- ««■] 

Rul'e I. With respect to a simple seriteiic(i; the several 

words of which it consists J^ave'^so n^^ir a relation to each 

otii^r, tl’.at, in general, points are requisite, except a full 

AJtop at the end : ** 1^6 fet^r of* the Lord* is -ih^ beginning 

rf vvisdom.” "Every 'part of matter swarms with hvjng 

creatures . ' s J ^ 

' . * * 
t A simple sentence, however, wrhen it is a long one, and the 

nominative ca,«e is accompanied w}th inseparabl^^^ adjuncts, 

may ddrnit of a pause immediately before the verb : as, " The 

good ta^te of the present age, ha? not allowed 'us to neglect 

;^he cultivation of the English language " U’o be totally 

Sinditfer«nt **^0 praise-vir oecsiire, k areal ^Jefect in character.” 

Rule ' 1 1, W j^en the connexion *l)f 'tlie different parts of a 
simple sehteno; is interrupted by afT Ttnfier feel phi^e, a 
comma is usually intro'duted before Ih© beginning, and at 
the end of Ihe ‘phrase ; as, ** I remember, with, gratkude, 
his {^odnes^ t(f me V His woyk is, in many respeep, very 
imperfect. It is) ntot much approved.'^ But is^hen 

these liiterruptions are slighy^ and unimportant, the ^ comma 
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IS^ better omitted; as, /'flattery V certair^ permpious;" 

There^^i surely ^ plpdfeure in b^eficence.'* ' »■ 

In the^^neralfty of *ci^pfound^entences ther^is frfiquent 
occasion f<wl(joiAmas, a9 will appe^from the following viewo 
•f the differeilt ocoasions to which tne^are adap^d*^ 

UuLR in- When two or rflore nouns occur in the^me 
construction , they are parted %% |;omrA : as ‘Mleason^ 
virtue, answer one great aim The husband, wife, an»^ 
children, suffered exlremety^^i^' “ They took avi-ay. their furni 
turo, clothes, and ^tock jn^trade:” He is alternately sup- 
porte4by his father^ 1^? uncle, •and his eldef brother." 

From tliTs rule there is mostly an exeeption, with regard 
to tw<3 nouns closely connected by a conjunction : as, “ Virtue# 
form a ^strong *^ontrast to each other “ Libertines 
call religion bigotry or sujicrstitiyn ; Tliere is a i^atural 
difference between inert t and cieraerit, virtue «wi/^vice, wisdom 
and folly." But, if the parts# connected are not short, a 
comma may be inserted, thbugh the conjuyction is expressed : 
as, “ lTo»:«^j T^ay be said to be miserable rhapsodies, Br 
dangerous incentives to evil^;" “ l^itemperance destroys tMf' 
stRi^ngth of our|joclies,»«7i(i the vi^our,(^ our Viitids." 

lluLF. IV. Two or more ^adjectives belongftig to the smne 
substantive •ane likewise separated by comftas : as, Plain, 
lioMest trufli wants no artilu-ial covering ‘‘ J>avj^ w^s a 
brave, wise, <ind pi<ius *man “ A woiT!hn,%entle, sensible? 
well-educated, and ridigious;" “ The most innocent pleasures 
are the 4 w^.?^:j;^the mosf rational, the most afftrtiting, ari^l the 
most lasting^’ ^ , • 

But twm* adjectives, immdUiat^ly connected by 5 con- 
^miKjJion, are»not sepaiTfted by a^cornmaj^as, '-'True worth 
js icodest and retired Truth is ‘fair aifd «artless„ ^simple 
m ; ^ 

• **•* • * 

* As a coDRiderablg piwse in pronnnriatvii ft nerossary bot^cen the laat 

iiimn aind the verb, a coinina shouhl inserted to deAJlu tt. But as no 
pause la ullowat^tc Lc'.wveii the last adjective aiut the lunipj mniiier Unit IV,* 

• • • • • 


the vomD)^ U Uijre properly (*rnittc<j, 


S«.*e W'ALttGTt's of Eioeution 

• •• 
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and sincere, un^fonn flTzrfAionsistent,” ."We must be,, wise 
foolish inhere is no medium/' , ‘ ’ r 

Ru!.e V. .Two or pore whs, hfevf'ig the same ^om^natire 
ocase, and immediately, following one another, are*?il^o separated 
by commas v as, “ Virtue Supports in adversity,^ moderates ih 
prosp irity "In a letter, we ''may advise, exhort, comfort* 
requ,;st, and discuss.” e ^ * 

Two verbs immediately connected by a conjunctron are an 
exception to. the ^bove rule : as,^ 'I'he study of natural 'uis- 
tory expands and elevates the nAnd " Whether we eat or 
drink, labour oi stoop, wo should be m^demte.” 

Two or more participles are subject to a similar rule, and 
* exception : as, “ A man, fearing, serving, and loving his 
Creator " He was happy in being lovedji estcemo-a, and 
respected " By being aumirqd and flattered, iwe are often 
corrupted.” ^ 

ItuLE VI. T\Co or more ad^Wbs immediately succeeding one 
another must be separated by commas ; a* “ We a™ fea 'fully 
wAjnderfuIly framed " Success generatTy c<'peu(l?*bn acting 
fiiudently, steadily, and vigorously, in what we undertake.” 

But when two are joined fcy a conjunction tliey 

are'^nol pltrted by the comma ;^as, t* Some men sin delioerately 
and presumptuously “There is no middle states we mpst 
live virtv'ously viciously.” , , 

' Rule vii. \Vhcn*participles are followed by something that 
depends on them, they are generally, separated from the rest oi 
the SGutence l5y a comma : as, “ The king, afpi^ving the 
put it in execution;” “ Ilis talents, /’o/vnrd enters 

prises, fouid iiQt fail of rendering him consjiicuous “ All 
mankind compose .p,ne family, assembled und^r ilie eye of 'one 
common leather.”' ^ v » ' „ 

. Rule '/in. IVhen a conjunction is by a phrasd or 

sentence from oe verb i'? vvhith it belongs, ^such intervening 
phrase has UcSUtlly a comma Sv each extremity : as> “ They set 
•out eiirly,, and^ before^ the close of the day, arrived at .the 
destined plto.*' ^ \ 

IX. Expressions in a direct address are separated 
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the jest of the sentence by coiraias: as/'^JI^ tm, give 
me tliy I am, obliged t\you, 7ny friends, for^youT 

• many ftivQurs.” ^ \ t • * 

Rule xr^Tbe casp absolute, and\ie infinitive mood abso- 
Sllte, arg separlted by commas from*tne»body of the' sentence : 
as, father dying, succeeded to t^e estate At 

length, their ministry performed, anJ rJfce well run, they*left 
the world in peace 'f To confess the truth, I was much in 
faul4.” . * • 

Rule xi. Nouns in ^appfesition, that is,^ nouns added to 
other fiouris in th« »me ijjise, by way of explication or 
illustration, ^wheii accompanied with adjuhcts, are s%| off* by 
commas * as, “ Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, was eminent * 
for liis* zeal and knowledge “ Tlie •butterfly, child of the 
summer, flutters in the sun/' ^ 0 • 

But if such nouns are single, or only form a proper name, 
they are not divided : as, “ Paufthe apostle " The emperoi 
Antonyms wrote an excellent book/' • 

Rule HiT^ir/ijile Members of Icnteiices connected b^ 
comjiarutives, ^re for the mos4part distinguished by a comma ; 
as “ the hart? paiitet?! after the wata’tbrooks, so doth yiy 
soui pant after thep /' Better i§ a dinner of Jierbs with love, 
,.nan a stallCjil dx and hatred with it/' • ^ , 

iT the member^ in, comparative sentences^ sye sl«^rt, the 
comma is, in general? better omitted ; as, ^ IIow much b€tter\ 


is it to get wisdom than gyld T' "Mankind act oftener from 
caprice • 

Rule xiitf. it^V'hen wurds afe placed in opposition to each 
other,’ or with %5n*e marked varJhty^ they lequire to be distin-— 
by a domma : as* 

•" Tho’ deep, yet^cUar ; iho’ gentle, ygt nq^ dull ; * 

• Strong, wiihoj Upcyge; without o’erflowing,*fiilll* 

“ Good <nen, in this Trail, irnperfjet sUiie, are ofien found,* not 
only in unio® AvitH., but in opposftion to, the <rlews and com 
duct of one aaolher/’ 1 • * 

SometlDees j^hen the word ith which the ^la?l preposition 
agrees* is single, it is better to omit the comma J^efoia it ; 
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dS states ■were in alliance wUA, and under ^the pf^ 

tectior of Rome / 

' The same mlo anfi resti^tion miiljt be applied when two 
or nore iiguns refer to n^e same pieposition * as, “ He wa** 
com oscd both under Oie lhrea,»ening, and at the approach, 0 / 
a cryel and linge mg dea^h “ Hfi was not only the king, but 
the father 0 / his peopfe 

Kml XIV A remarkable expression, or a sKOrt obscr 
vation, somewhat in the manner of a Quotation, ma3^ be 
properly m irked with a comipa <8, “It huits a mans 
pndo to <iay, 1 do not know , “PlutaAh rails lyyngf the \irf 
of slive^ ’ 

Klu x\ Relitive pronouns aie connect \e words ind 
gentnlly admit a coiiim,'' bcfoie them as, “He ]ireaches 
sublimely, 7i/io Ines a s6ber9 righteous, and*^ pious life,’ 

“ ihere is no* charm m tlie fi^male se\, wr/ic/t can supply the 
place of virtue ' 

i but when two ntenibirs, or phrases, ^are closeljj connected 
a lelatiye, restraming die t^eneiil noli6n bf the int ce 
dent *0 a paiticular sense thfe coinpia should be omitted* 
asj “SclMeriia^ is ^ne siciifice which "virtue mi.st make,*’ 
‘‘A man who r of a deUatting* spiiit wfll imsconstiue the ^ 

* moi t innocent words ih it can be put together ’ ki the letter . 
^exampie, the us^* rl^m is not of “a tiun 1 1 general,” but of 
‘“d min who is of a detracting spnit,” and their fore dic> 

should not bi stpaiateJ 

llie fifteenth rule applies equally to coseT in which the 
relativ"* lb not expresbed, but •understood drf, *^It w is fiom 
yfeety,*warm and uiflifftcteft, thit Ins moiaisM^ned strength ” 
Kl his sailimenf*^ jidhiU df' and stronp, infbaenced hisVfioie 
fronduct^’ Imbothoi these exdGipieS, the relative and verb 
wAic/i iLOiy aie understood ‘ 

lUiF xvt*'A sim^e tmember of a sentence, contained 
within aiiofhel’,* or following anothe*', must be distinguished 
bj the cdipmj, a3, “\To improve time, whilst‘*we are bless- 
ed with healthi will jjjnooth Ae bed of sickness “ ’'^ery 
Dtlcd/ while we are complaining of the vanity,, jind the 
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^ils of^human life, jnake iba A vanity, '^d increase 

those \ 

« If, liojvever, fhe meiibcfs sucteedinf ei^h other are vary 
closely confieeted', the comma Ls uAwcoisary : as, ** Revelation 
^lls ug how m&y attain h^piness.’i • • 

When a verb in the ir^nitiv^ mood follows its go\&ning 
verb, with several words between thelh, those words slTould 
generally .have a comma at the end of them : as “It ill • 
beuemes good and wise men, to oppose and Megrade one 
another,’^ ■ * ^ ^ ^ 

Several verbs in ^lif iiifinifive mood, having a common de- 
pendence, ?Lnd succeeding one another, are also derided by 
commas-: as, “To relieve the indigent, to comfort the afflicted ^ 
to ^o*¥ct the innocent *to reward tliC Reserving, is a humant 
and noble cni{)loyment ” , # • 

Rt M XV I r. When the verb io be is followed by a verb 
in the infinitive mood, which, by transposition, might be 
ruule Jhe nominative case to it, the former is generally s^- 
paiated tVt/ffAht^lattft: verb, by a comma: as, “The? most 
obvious lemed^ is, to withdraw ^orn all associations wim 
bad men.** “"ihe first alid most oflbfious ^femedj agajjist 
llie infection is, k) withdraw fj^m all assoc^tions with bad 
men. ^ ^ » 

xviTT. When^ tyljuncls or circumstyi^ps ai#"of im- 
portance, and often vflien the natural jorder of them is inverted,, 
they may be set off by commas : as, “ \h’rtue must be formed 
and sui)iforfPu, by urij^equent acts, but by daily ancf re- 
pealed exertWnii.” “Vites, liSe shadows, towards the gening 
of life, .grow gi^a^ and monstrods.’ • “ Our interests art* inter— 
by thrAds^innumerable,f* # IJy thii^ads innumerable, 
.nur fnterestsareintervvowB.*’. , ^ • 

• R*'Le XIX. Wljkere a verb is understood, A coijfma may 
often b& properly infrodueed, This^ is* a general rule, w Rich 
besides comjiTising some of the preceding iul«i^ will apply to 
many cases not determined by any of tjem^ as^ “ Rrom law 
aris|s^sec Jrity f from security, «?Onosit;^; fromjNiTiosity, know- 
ledge. • In. this example, the verb “arises” is undcfHood 
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before “|^iiriosity'^ and ‘‘/cnowledg<i;V at which words a coi?- 
siderable pause is necessary, y ^ 

•llLi.ETtx. Th^wofds, agoirif first y secondly^ 

^formerly y nowy Instly, cm/ mo-te, above ally tm the cOntrarj/y in 
the next jilacty in s/iortff^-dn^ all other words a».d phrases o/' 
the sa^ne Itind, tij^iist generally separated from the context 
by a^comma : as, “ Rtfnefnber Ihy best and first friend ; /or- 
inerly, the supporter of thj infancy, and the gu^e of thy 
childhood ; tiouj, the guardian of tlTy youtli, and the hopp of 
thy coming ycars/^ “lie feared Acm'e, he over-valued 

riches.” This conduct may hea^i the ^ifijerence, nay, i" may 
constantly prevent any in future.” Finally, 1 ' shall only 
'repeat what has been often justly said.” “ If tlie spnhg pul 
forth no blossoms, in ^summer there Vill be, no beaiVy,cind 
in autumn, no fruit ; if youth is trifled ^way without 
im^)rovement,( riper years may be confemptible, and old age 
miserable. ‘ ^ 


In many o^ the t^ofegoing rules ‘and examples great regard 
must be paid to the leng'th of the clausCjs, cy?d i'it#*p..’oportion 
which tliey bear to one another.^ An attention to the sense of 
any passage, ar-d to tj'.e cledr, easy cofnmnni(?iition of it, wilb 
it is presumed, with tlie aic^ of ,*he precetling rules, enable 
, tlie ^student to adjust the proper pauses, and 'tile places for 
inserting; the coi^rnas. ^ 

I * A 

Chapter ii. 


• Of the Semicolon. 

Tk53 Semicolon is iised.^for dividing a' compound 

asi'/ * , I " ' fc 1 I 

sentence into Uvo or i^iore parts, not so, closely^ con- 
nected as llioSe whfcli are sep^arated by a coibma, 
is^nor }’et^so fittle dependent on ea'cli^ other, as Uiose 
which are distiiiguislipd' by a ‘colon. 

^ t * ' lExerclsc!*, p. 1^9 Key, p. 05 

‘ ' The semicolon is^ sometimes used, when ,the preceding 
member of t 1 \e sentence does* not of itself gl^e a- complete 
senvj bu^ depends orr’the tullowing clause : and 80ilieiiir.e« 
/ when the of that rnewber would be complete without 
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»jie ^concluding one: .as fin the \i[>Uowin^* instance ; " A.s 
^he deflSfe qf approliafion, whej| it works according to jrea«on> 
improves the aiAiable om;^ specjps in every thing that 

*is laudatfc;; sO nothing is more d^ru^tive to them when it if 
jjoverned by f^anity and folly." * * , • , 

f&perience teaches u|, tHht an entire retreat from luridly 
affairs is not what religion requifts^ n^r does it even enjoin a 
long retreat from them," 

Straws swim upon •the surfece ^ but peavls lie at the 
bottom." • , • 

" PJ^ilosophers assc;jP that«^fature is uhliinitetJ in her opera- 
tions ; lhak* she has inexhaustible treasures in res^ve ; that 
knowledjge will always be progressive; and that all future^ 
genera^ons will^contir’je to make djscoveries, of wkich we 
have not the least idea." ^ • 

* CHA.PTEB m. 

Of t^e fcoLON. 

The Colon is used to divide a sfotence into two 
or more parts, less connected* than tliose which aiff 
separated by \ senijcohm ; but ijujt so jiulcpendent 
as separate dis^nct seryienc^es. * 

• [EKqrcises, p. 151 Kt‘y, p. 96 .] 

T^e Coloh may be properly applied in the three ^i^lowing 
cases. • , • * • *• * 

1, When a member of a sentence's complete in itself, but 

followed 5pm<^suppleiTrtjntal remark, or fiirthdl- illustrt^ion 
of the subject •' as, “ ^^ature dclt her inability to extricate 
herself from the consequences ‘of guilt: the gospel l^vcals^ 
th e jlan of Di^fne interposition and^aid." " Nature confessed 
^ofne atonement tabe necessary*? the pel Sisco verfthat the 

hecessary atonement is* macic.'* * ^ •• 

2. 'VVheiWiW'. „*'al semicolons ^ave •precededjj ani a util! 
greater pause is necessary, in orde| l€> mark tb^ ^oqnecting or 
concluding sAitiment: as, “A divirfe legislator,^ uttering his 
voice, fron^ heaven ; an ahnigl^iy governor,* stiotching forth 
his a(rH\ to puStsh or reward; hiforlhing u^’of perp^ual 

esi prepwd' hereafter for the righteous, and of^ipdignatioo 
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and wi-atli awaiting the ^cked : thes.e arc the considemtio^as 
which olerawe the world, whfch supp6ll intigrit^, afld check 

• 3. The Colon ns QOTfimfxkXy used when an eiampie, a quota- 

tion, or a spsech is ii^rodTiced : as, “ The Scriptures give 
an aT’fiiable representation of th^ D^ity, in these words : ^ God 
is Idve.’ “ lie wast')ftffn *heard to say : ‘ I have done with 
tlie world, aud 1 am willing to leave it/ ” 

Thqdffl^mMy of using a colon, T)r semicolon, is sometimes 
deteril^feiy a conjunction's ioeitig expressed, or not ex- 
pressed “ l 5 o 'hot flattel *7001^1 yes with the Jjppe of 
perfect : tlicre is no such thing in the ’\^rld.” ‘‘ Do 

not flatter yourselves with the hope of perfect happinefis ; jbr 
there i« no such tiling hi the world.”*- 
^ r 

OtJAPfERIV.^ 

« , Of TH^ Period. 

When a sentence is complete and independent, 
*jind.not connected m constructs)!! follow 

^ing sentence, it is mhrketl with a period. 

• »• * • [EkerciPfS p !53 Key, p. iP.J 

Somd sentences are independent of each^ other, both in their 
sense and conltructicyn : as, Teixr God. lk)»our the king.* 
Have ^harit^ towards all men.” Others are* independent 
only in their* grafiiinatical construction f as, the Supreme 
Being changes not, either in his desire to promote our happi- 
ness, or in ftie plan of his administration. always 


(Period. 


t* \ 

the consideratio; 3 S 


shines upon us from above. n One, clear and^direct path is 
ulwajs pointed out to man.”»* . ^ 

A period may^sometini|s he'admitied betvt'e^ two senterices, 
though *they art joiiiell by* 5* disjunctive 'or copulatw^ con- 
junCtioinft, I^r tlJe quality of*the* poflit does not always de- 
pend on ihejjonnectiv^paryde, biit on Vhd^erisc :,nd structure 
of senten^es^: ^ as, “ reeffeaiions, though <hey may be of an 
innoeeqt kind, require' steady government, to keep them 
within a ‘due and hraited pjovince. But ^ich 5 ^ aro of an 
irrcjjnlar and linious'flaturt* are not to be go^medjUut'to be 
banished ^ij)m every well-regulated mind.” ‘ * 
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r • • 1 V • ' 

He who lifts himself, vp to th^ observAtion and notice 

of the ^orldj is *of aH*men, theftleast likely to avoid^censure 
• for he d|^w& upon himV jjiousaad eye^ t|iat will iiarrowj^' 
inspect hiiA*in. every part/* ’ \ ' * 

^ The period Should be Tised after evlry^abbreviated vyard ; as, 

" M. S. P. S. N. B. A,D.* U*s; &c.^ ^ 


Chapter v. 

Of the Dash, TJotes of^Interrogatjon and Exclam a- 
• riQiof &c. • 

^ [Evercist'S, p. 155. Key, p. 100. 

This Dash, though often used improperly by lAsty and 
incoherent writers, may^be introduced with propriety, where 
the *sei5teiice brdhks off abruptly a signifiLant pause 

is required ; %t where ^jiiere is nn \#fiex])ected turn m tlie sen-^ 
timent ; as, ** If thou art he, so much respected once — l^ut, 
oh ! how fallen ! how degraded !’' If acting conformably 
to the* wall our Creator; — if promoiiftg the w'elfare 
nflHTkind arouiM 9fs ; — if securing our own happiness 
objects of the highest momeiit then we are loudly called 
upon to cultivate and extend the greli? inteoGSis of^ religion 
, and virtue.” • • * , 

“ Here lias tlie great False marble, w^heie 1 ^ 

Nothing but sordid dust lies here.” ^ , 

• 1 

Besides the points which mark the pauses in discourse, there 
are othersi, v,4iic}.»ideriote a different modulation* of voict, in 

corresponden^^dto the se«se. -These are, 

■ . 

T 1 i 4 ? Interrogative pokit, ? 

^h^ Exclamatioxn, po’tit^ ! » 

The patemhesis, ( ) • 


^ ^ ilNTlfeUROGAtl^N.. 

A note of interrogation is used at the end of an interred 
gative se]j),ten ; that is, wl^^n a quSstioh i^ asxed , sv, 
“ Who. will accompany me f “•Shall Ve always be 

friends 

• , M 2 
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Questions w^ich a pebon asks himself in coptemplatic n, 
ouj3fht^ it be terminated points of interrogation ; as, 
“«VVho adorned ^he heavfbs wittt such exf^uisit^beiuty ?'* 
At whose commandb d^'the planets perform r their constant 
revomtions V' x. - o 

A point of interrogation 'is improper after sentences which 
ai'e not questions, butf only expressions of admiration, or of 
some other emotion. 

" JJow many instances hare we of chastity and excellence 
in the fair sex !” 

\\ ith what prudence does ihe sont-of Sirach advise us in 
the choi^ of our companions I” ^ 

A note of interrogation should not be employed, in cases 
w’here it is only said a question has been asked, and' where 
the wo ds are not used as a question. “ The ('vpriana asked 
me why I wf^pt.’^ To give this sentence the interrogative 
form, it should oe expressed thus : “ The Cyprians said to me, 

‘ Why dost thou w«‘ep '' 


EXCLAMATION. 


The note of Exc.amatiou is applied to expressions of 
sudden emotiou, surprise, joy, gnef, &c. a.id also to iinoca- 
.» tions or addresses : as, “ My friend ! tin’s conduct amazes 
me !’' ^ Ble^ *he Lord, O my soulj and forget not alt his 
- benefits !” 

(Jh ! had we both our humble state maintain’d, 

^'Atid safe in peace and poverty remain’d'!” 

‘^Ilear me, O Lord ! fo^ thy loving kindness is great!” 

It is difficult, in some cases, to'1[listinguish betwp(ai 4 ^-»" 
interrogative and explanatory sentenre ; but a bentence, in 
.which aRjy wonder or admiration is expressed, and no answer 
eithtr expected or implied, niay be alwrays^prop^ily termi- 
nated by a^nq-c of exclamation : as, •HoW much vanity m 
the pursuits of men!” ^‘Who can sufficiently ex})ress the 
g<iodness of uur Creator!’' ‘A What is morq arnljible than 
virlqe^l” - * ' 

The integration and exclamation points aie indetermi* 
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as to their quantity, qrftime, may be equivalent id 
that respect to a* semic&lon, a colon, or a period, as Ae sense 
ipay require. They maf^ ^ elevation of tl^e voice. • 

The utility pf the points of Interrogation ind Exclamation* 
a^pears^ from lixe following example, ^ii^ which the meaning 
signified* and discriminated^soHly^by the points. 

" What condescension !'* 

What condescension 

How greapt was yie«sacrifice r 
How great w^f the sacrifice V* * 


PARENTHESrS. 

A»Pafenthesisys a clartise containing^.some necessary infor- 
mation, or useful ‘remark, introduc^ into the body of»a sen- 
tence obliquely, and wKich may be omitted witj^out injuring 
the construction : as, • * * 

Jkiiow then this truth, (enough for mtn to know), 
^^A^irtiTe tilone is happiness belovj.^^ • 

" And was fhe ranstfim jafd ? * It w^ ; and paid 

(What can exalt liis bounty more ?) for thee.’' • 

• • • • 

To gaiirft posthumous reputation, .is to sa>*e four or five 
lettel^ (for what is a nan^e besides ?) from oblivion.” d* Know 
ye not, brethren, 1 speak to th^m fliat tiiow the law;. * 
how that the law hath dominion over a man as long as 
liveth ?”•«»• * * • 

If the incidftijltal clause is sWbrt, or perfectly coincides with 
the rest. of the ^eutence, it is *<!ot ^proper to use the paren<«|^ 
characR?r.s. The*follo\nng jnstance^are therefore im- 
proper uses of the parerUljesig : “ Speak yod ^wlio sa«v') his 
wonders in the deep.'' “Every planet (as th# CrSator has. 
made natWlif^in vatn) is* most ^^robajily inhabited.’' “"He 
found them £yglecp*aga*in ; (for thetr eyes were hcjivy ;) neither 
Itnew they wh^t to answer him/' ^ • • 

The papffnth«fcis marks a moderate depressk>y*of* the voice, 
and rarfy«be accompanied with every* point which jhe ^nse 
would require, if the parenthetical characters^wefe omitted. 
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It ought to tcrpninate \vi*th the st^rne^kind of stop which i.he 
member has tliat ] recedes it ; arid,, to contain that stop 
Y'lthin the parent liepcal marks. We must, howevjer, except 
cases of inlerro^jralioM and exclaiiiation.: as, While iheY 
wish toi ]|)lvase, (and why should lliry not .»’ish it ?) tlj'^y 
disdain clishoiiouiiible means." * “ Jt was represented by 
an iinaloijy, (Oh, hi.>v inadequate !) which was borrowed 
from, &c. 

‘ li 

There are other characters, »v)/ich are frequcunly made 
list' of in ccniposition, and which nii-y explained in this 
])lat’e, v,iz. 

An Apostrophe, marked thus * is used to abbrcvratc or 
sliorten a word: as, ’/h for it is: { ho' for ^though : c’c.t lor 
even; ijud^'d for itn/gid. \lt3 chief use is to s^iow the geni- 
tive case <if, nouns : as, “A man’s property; a Avomans 
ornament.’' 

A C aret, irnrkn^ thus ^ is placed where some wmrd hr 4 p])ens 
\o b( left out in writing, and which i^ ins Tt(* r*“vA'( r the 
i'liis rnaik is al.'O called a x-iicuintlex, when placed over 
bome vowtd jf a pA Kd, to dmote a long syllable; as 
** i-aiplifa “s,” 

A 'Hyphen, niurked thus - is employed in contiecting com-' 
poiiudc'^ words^; as, “ l.ap-dog, toa-pot, pre-c\islerice; self- 
love, to-morrow, mother-in law." 

It is also used when a word is divided, and ilie former 
piu' i*: wiiuen or piinted at the end of »^ne -viru*, and llie 
latter part at tiie beaiuniiig Of anoJicr. li; lids ease, it is 
phu-f^i at llie end of the Pr.st'’ line, not at the begiimijig of the 
second. ^ ’ 

Tho^. Acute Accent, marked thus ^ as, “ Fumy/' The Grave 
, thus' : us Favour.'' 

in Kn”lislh the Accentua'5 marks are cldefly u''<6d in spell- 
ing-books lan.,’. dictionaries; to mark ttie sylhdxies wliich re- 
quire a partivular stress of the voice in pnmimciation, 

' ,The stresses hiid'on longvnd :>hort sylhr.des hidiscrirni- 
tiaigly. In oiVier to distinguish the one from thiy other, 
t some wi'iter* ui dictionaries have placed the grave on the 

J-M 
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^pjrrner, and^the arute on \}\i latter tins rhanner : “ Minor, 
raiiiCTuJ Jivefly, Tlv^'d,- yval, rivet/’ * 

\ Th(’ pcoper mark to ^li^iuguish a Icjig .syllable is this*.* 
as, “ Jlbsy*/’ . and short one llius V as,* ‘‘ Fully Thi^ 
ihst mark IS called *a breve. * » • , 

A Diuresis, thus markt^l"* consists of two points fflaced 
over one of ihe two vowels that *wi laid otherwise maTce a 
diphtliurnj, and parts them into two syllables ; us, “ Creator, 
comljulor, aerial.” * , • 

A Section. inarTced tlmsl .s the division of a discourse, or 
(jhapropr, into less oi portions. 

A rar.i'*rapli denotes th^ beginninef of a nevj^ subject, 
or a ’sentence not connected vvith the forc'^omg. This cha * ' 
rat'fcr 4s chieil^j used ‘in tlic Old ^ud in the New Testu- 
inonl. ' y 


A (^iiotalioi) *Tw'o iiiverled commas , are ircncrally 
plac( d at die beginning of a^dira^e or a \5assage, whieli* is 
quoted or Ir.in^crdx'd fiom the sj)eakcr qr author in his own 
^q ’ds ; ^o?m.v<is in tlanr ^Itiecl po^ltlon, are plae?d 

at lt‘e com lusiqn ; ns, ^ ^ 

“ The propef siwly of tnanlJJid is man.” 

(Tolchets or ikackels U1 .serve to enciose a w dfd or sen- 
tenee, wind! to bo ex[)lained in a.noto, or the cx]>!aMuliori^ 
itseff, or a worti or s^nitcnce which is in^''rK!eii if) s'uppl}- 
-joine (h-ncieiiey, 01 v^> rectify some q^istaSe. 

An Index or Hand points out u remarkable passage, ot 
sonH'llin^g i^iat j.^rpiires particular attention. * • 

• "i . » . • 

A ill ace f* U used in p(uAry at the end of a t^jiiet or 
lines, wiildi have «tie same rhyme. 

K’cs arc a’si! used ^ to coimbcf li* nunit<»r of \fojus wilh 
• one^coiumoii term, arid aie Silioduced to*prcvJ.nt a.i'epelition 
in writirrg or piinlntg, . * • • * • 

An AsterNk, oT sn!all stir *, djn^jts the read^‘r some note 
in the margin, or at tl)'" bottom of the jiagc. ^ Two or three, 
asicri^k-'^gcnifally denote llvi oaussi6Ti of sosie* lelUrs ift a 
wor2,« of ^oiue bold or ’ruieliAite 5:?pressi(Ji» or some defect 
in the mlinuscnpt 
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* * 1 " ^ ' 

An Ellipsis -— " is also/ used wnrn ;;oine letters, iii a worA. 

or some -C/ords in a verse, arc' omitted : *as, “ Thli k— i"ot 
“/ he king.” . 

^ An Obelisk, w'iiich is marked thus f, and P£.ra'ilels thus |}, 
together Avith the lett/Ts of the Alpliabet, figupfis, arl' 
used aii references to tiic iinu-uin, on bottom of the page. 

paragraphs. 

It may not be imj)ro])er to insert, in tliis ]>lacr, a fnv 
general direclmr 3 respecting they'd kvisiuri of a coinjtosiliun 
into ]v.iragrapljs. ’ ' ' r^r , • ’ 

Different subjects, unless they are very short, or very 
numerous in small cornjiass, should be separated into para- 
graphs. ^ . 

VVbei^, one siibji'ct is edntiaued to a considerable length, 
the larger divisions of it slunild he j)nt into paragrajdis. 
And it will bovn a good efft-jl to foim (lit breaks, when it 
can pro])erly V< dc^nc, ai sentim'^hts of iIk' most weight, or 
tliLt cajl for pi ciilinr atter.t\ou. * . 

*'^''be facts, premises, and conclusions of a ^subject, some 
time's naturally .point .jtcpit Eie scpuratUms into paragniplis ; 
and each -'of these, when of great lenu'th, t\ill again require 
subdivisions at their nio>i distinctive parts. ■ 

hr c'lse.'J wliich require a connecied subject to be forf.ied 
into several paVagraphs a suitable turn of expression, exhibit- 
ing tjie connexion of the broken purls, will rive beauty and 
force to the di>ision. ' • 

DiRLCijoNS rlsplcting/Vhe ifni OF r«pnAi. 

j.. '• I'-'Tinus. ' ■ '■ 

It was lormerly the enstorh to begin every noun with a 
capital : hut, av tliis jiractioe xvas troublesome, and gave » the 
WTitirig or piinting a crowhleil v.nd confused' a|>]irar.iricet it has 
liten discontlua 4 ;d. Il is, Imv.ever, very proper to-begin with 
a capital, , 

1; The fust' word of every book, chapter, Idiiter,* note, ot 
. any o^ier piei e of wTitirig. ' . . 

2. The fipffc word after a period; and, if two sentences 
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are %otaHy indepemknt^ a<|er a note of inte*rogatioi) 0/ ex- 
rfamiili#?!. ** * 

-liul'if a luurAer of hitefrogative or exclamatory srfitences 
are thrown Jnto one ^cnoriil j^roii}), or it construction * 0 ^ 
Jlu‘ latlcr sciit^encosMeponds on lh(* liprmer, all orj.!iein, except 
the fust, inav hcuin with a swiaii hitler: as, ^‘IJow lyiij>, ye 
simple ones, will yc love samplifli)*'/ jjikI Ike scoiiiers daiii^ht 
in their scorning ^ and fools hate knowledt;fc ?” * Alas ! liow 

different f yet how like ll*e same !" ^ 

3. Tlie a}‘pelhi4ions td l^ie Deity ; as, Jei:ovah, 

the A^ni^dity, the Si^Tfemc i^vdng, the Lofti, r*rovidence, ilie 
Messiah, t^^* Holy ^Spirit.” 

4. Jhpper names of ])ersons, jdaces, streets, rffonniains,^ 

ri\ys, ships: as, ‘Mk'grge, Vprk, the Strand, the Alps, the 
Thunies, the Seaiiorse/’ h ^ 

6, Adjectives dori>»l from* the* proper names of places: 
as, ( irf‘eian, Uoman, l‘hi‘j,ljslij^l'ionch, and Jlalian/’ • 

(). The lirst vNord of a q^iotation, introduced after a colon, 
or wht’iijl ji|» :n a dir^'ct form: as,, Always remember (his 
ancient max i no ; ^ Know thyself.’#" “Our ^reat lawgi^'r 
says, * Take iij* thy erf^ss apd follow me ’ ” But uIku 

a qiiolatiou is brotighl in obliquely afu'r a enmma^a eajTita! 
is uni'i’cesti'ir^ : *as, “ Soloiiioh observes, •ihxit ])ride goes 
bch'je destAiclion.* . • * 

The first \^ord «f ^ih "‘xample may als« veff properly hep in, 
with a capital : as, “ Temptation pf:)ves our virtue ” * 

7, hh^'ry^iailistantlvq :fnd principal word irj» the titles of 


bo(»ks: as,^/‘ .lohri-soifs Dhitionary of I he r'liglisli J/aii- 
guafij" “Thomson’s Seasor;^ “ Uollin’s Anciejs#. llis- 
tor^ • •• 

first word of every Mtie ift ifoetryT, • 

9. The pronoun i; ami ttfb interjecticJft 0,Vire ,\yritt(‘n iti 
capitals in.*™.; “ I Avyie “ Hear, O ■earth 1” ^ 


Otlier wfiT'ds, besides the preceding, iflly •begin with 
cajdtais, whcA they are remarkably er^hatica^ or nhe prin- * 
cii*.l sub'ect of llie com} osition,. 
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I'bNTAlXINCr IltlK.S AXD OBSEaH ATIONS FOR ASSISTING 
VC^UNG PERSONS ®'rO ,\VRITE WITH -^PEUS Pit U I'rV AND 
A(’^G^t.^CY, TO liCl STUDIED AETPR TH^^Y HA^E Af- 
Q^'lUl.D A CtOIPETEN^T ^ KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLISH 
{/uAiMMAR, 4 * 


^ r’pnsp/r uit'V, 

Is tlio fnndaTncnial f|\rAlity of style: a quality sg ^ essential in 
fvery kfud of vvrilin«jr that foi the naul of it nothing can 
atone. It is l Of to ])e considered as pierely a sort of nopativp 
virtue, or freedom horn defect. Ii Iras hi:jtier rnerlr^ it is a 
detrree of positive beauty! We are pleip^ed w.Ui an aulhot, 
am’ cousider'nipi as deserving ]iraise, wl)0 (hts u'. from all 
fatiLne of searr-himr for his meanii'g; who cairies iis through 
Ips sutiject wiihout any ^inbarrassmcmt or conrj^sjoii ; * v\hose 
s^*\le flow's always like v liinjiid stroam/Liirdugl) whieh we 
see to the very bc»ttorg. ^ ^ 

7 he sj,pdy of pers(»iciiity and accuracy of expression con- 
sists of tw'o [ip’ls, and m'uiros attention, first, to Sinfife 

' Horrid and Vhascs ; and then to the Construct I'm of^ Sen- 
tences. * : * • . 

' 'PMITI. 

0/ PEiPiPicvn Y avd Acer UAr y nf' K\ri;r resptct 
to .Single ITo/rA and Phrases. . 

TiiJ^>r. qualities of styl^., considered vith. regard to words 
and phrase.s, require the following properties : pLTinY,^^ '. 
pRir.TYj and PiiCcisioN. , < ♦ 

,CnAP'iru I. 

. ' 

, ' Ol- .PCRITY. ' 

* t t ,ri 

^ ' [E>vici'sf<>, p UJp. Key, p. iil.] 

.PuritV ^of,'styie (?,,trisists in the use of such words, and 
such constructVfLis. as ,1’elong to the idiom of* the language 
* , ' 
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aJpVndix. 


whltli spe:ik'; in opy^*)sitioTi to words, and phrase/ that 
“are iiikrn Jioia othe% lah^a^s, that 'are unsyraitiinalical, 
oh'«:ol(H(’, r.rw-c«incdT*cfr us'^d without proper aullion^y. All 
*3uch wdiklri ar*d phrases tfs the (ollowi^T ’{j^iould be avoid^t^: 
jCiuofh he ; t u'lstjihtt , nrv'hilf ;^fjtest ; selfsame; dflkutt's'ie, 
for dJlicricv ; pnUtessc, for ^litenrss*; hauteur, for l^aughti-« 
ness ; mcuutlcrment, cunncxilt/^ for encurrj^ra)jce, 
Gonne-j:ion, marl} red. 


The flitroduolion of. foreign and learned w'ords, unless 
wdirre necessity, requires ^them, should never be ailmitted 
into ^our coinpositi^if. B^ren lane^uagts in.iy need such 
assistana^«but oifrs is not one of Ihgse. A niukitiide ot 
Tat'.u words, in particular, have. * f late, been pouff't] m upon 


otn* i:infruj£;e (hi sogie oeeasions Itioy irive an apjie, trance 
of eleNation anil di'^iuty to styl^; t>lit they often render it 
stiff and a|?jiarentl\ ivuced. *10 •general, a ]‘lain, uaTlve style 


IS not <iniy more intelligible ty all readers, ^hflt, by a pjoper 
luanae'ement of words, ik can be made cciunlly strong and 
eyprft'v^NO ^ith tins Latinised Kiigysh, ot any foreign idioi|i«. 


• (JiiArTrii iij» 

Oi^ Br.cfl'uin Y. • 

• [K5t’rcis('5, p. iri. Ko>, 116« 

PnoPRiETY nf, lajT*g>i(ige is the selec^ion^it\sueR words as 
the best u^ag(‘ has approy>rialed*to those idi'as vvlncli wi 
intend to exprns'i bv tlieyi ; in op])Osit!on to lyw' expressions, 
and to wnrd^ and j>hrases which would be les.^ signifu^nt of 
the ideas tii;jr*we mean to CQUvey. Style may be j^ire, that 
is, it 'may bj? strictly ^t'^glish, without SeoUicisrns br 
^ licTSiins, or ungrammatical, i5Jjcy>r.iar,exj)iflfrsions any kind, 
anfi may, nevcrtiieless,*be deficient in pr*>pri(^ : for flie words ^ 
may 1^, il! chosen, not ada^ited ^o the siAjccV* nor fully 
expressive of tin? aiDthor'^s sense, \ • * 

To preserve proyiriety, th.creforai in our wt)M,s*and jihrascs, 
WQ must av^jid low expressiovs ; supi)^ nwdttJthcP uie want* 
be carciul not to 7/se the word im^clifftrenl senses; 
avoid *f//c ‘iiQudicious use of technical pluascs, iquifocal or 
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umblguous wot'd», jtmintellisihle eTp\TSfiion!i, ahd all sdi/i itords 
and phrases an ufc not udfyled (o our* jne^tning . , ' * ' 

1. Avoid low e rpre salons : sucfc aii,*“Topsy turvyj hurly 
Juirly, jiellmell ; ,llavfijg a piontli’S mind for -a Ihjrlg; cm-' 
ryiii^ favour with a p^^-son ; dancing attendance on the 

• great, ^&.c. t 

“ I\lcantimp thei Britons^ kfft to ’shift for themselves, were 
forced to call in the Saxons for their defence." The phrase 
to shift for ihcnisi/vi sf' is rather a low jilirasc', and too 
much in the familiar style to b(' jiroper in a grave treatise. 

2. Supply wojda that me wuj'ting.t ‘^Arbitrary power I 
look upon as a gre.ijter evil than anarchy iVself, as.Tniicfi as a 

, savage IS* a hanpier state of life than a slave at tlic oar,;" it 
sliould liave bc'cn, “ as much as the stpic of a savage is hap- 
j)ier than that of a slavd* a/, the oai." ‘Mlg/has not irealed 
this subject liberally, by the vi,‘ws of .others as*‘well as his 
own;” di(ve7ting to tlic^views of others,” w'omd have 
been lietter. “ This generous action greatly increased his 
fo^cner servicca u should have been, ‘‘ greatly inciv'ased 
thi' merit of his former senvices.” “ I>y the.'* pleasures of^tht 
imagination or fancy (which ^ I shall use, promiscuously) I here 
mea.i,” fije. This j/assage ought to have had the word 
“ terms” supplied, whicli wouhl liavc made U correct: terms 
'(A’hioh I shall use promiscuously.” , 

, It may* oc po;\jr iji this place to okscrvci that articles and 
‘prepositions are sometimes iriniroperly omitted, as in tlic fol- 
lowing instances: “ How immense the dill’erence between liie 
])ious end jirol.inc !” “Death is llio common Ipl of'^l^l ; of 
good m^n and bad,” They sliQuId liaVe had tne article and 
‘‘jiicposltion repeated : “ IJo®.v iinmeiLsc the d'lh'erence between 
i/ie pious rnd //irp.ofany !V .“..Death is the cohamon HSWt 
all ; o f good iv -u ai d of bad.” » ' ' ' 

I’he ro]V'tiliG(.i of articles and iirepositions is proper, when 
we intend to *r)oint out tjie objects of.wlijcli w'e sjicak, as 
distinguisheh irbm each other, or in contrast ; aif J when we 
wi^h that tlie rtador’s i^tlenlion should rest on thrtt. distinction ; 
as, “Our siglit'^is at most delightful,^ and the insist 

Msefiri 'of aM our .senses-” 
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3? TnVie same* sent encr ^ careful not to ,ise the samc^md 

\%o fi e^uertily^sfioT in tlij^cren{ sen^s-. “One niaj^^-have aa 
, air w/fic/i proceeds froiW a just sufticiency and knowledge or 
*the mat'tiir before him, ufhirh iryiy naftiraljy produce somg 
potions of his head and body, w/Kcf might become the bench 
belter "than tlie bar.’' t * ^ 

, The pronoun iv/iich is h^re used, i^' such a inaiiper as 

to &ow obscurity over the sentence. 

*‘(»regfjry favouied thebunderlakiiig, for no other reason than 
this, that the maiiiiger, in countenance, favriured his friend." 
It sliould have been,^^reseTpHed liis frienA.” 

“ C’hantjp cxjiands our hearts in love to God and man : it 


is by -the virtue of cliarily iliat the rich are blesseu*, and llie 
poor supplied.” Jn tjns sentence, the word “chanty” is 
improperly usei in two differeu^ Senses ; for the highest 
bcne’'olence,*and for almsgivnfg. • * 

4. Avoid the injudicious use of technical To injjrnr. 

those who do not understa«d sea-phiases, “ We tacked to the 
larbo.ft'd^ ari^ stood ofl^ to sea,” wou^cl be Tjxjiressing oursel^s 
v(^iy obscurely", ^'echnical phrase'^not being in current ij^e, 
but only the pe?uliar djalect cfl' a jiartieular class, we sliould 
never use them but when we know they*\vill be undfjpstood. 

5. Avoid ^aauiviH'al oi %ntn^uous words, t The following 

sentences iffc exceptionable in this respect: “As for i?ucli« 
animals as are 7//np/r/^T)i*no\ious, we ha’^e t riffht lO destroy 
them.” “ I long since learned to lifte nothing but what you* 
do.” aimed iit^riffthing less than the rfjrown,” may 

denote eithei^ Notl mg waj less aimed at by hira*than 
the crown,” or '“Nothing inferior to the crown could satisfy 
bis ambition / led/ /'•■t’P jucir^y and not;.. sacrifice.'* lne 
first^part of this aentence denotes, •“ 1 wibi^tlg^pBig'' mercy;” 

j wliercas it is in this* jilace^mployed to “l" require 

others !£». exercise ,it ” Iran Nation should themfore 

cave been accommodated' to these iUfforeut meanings. “They 
w'cre both ^uch more ancient among the i'ersians, than 
Zoroaster^or ^erdiHht.” The or in thi| scIften^e is equivocal. 
It acr\'es either as a copulative t<i syiwviymoL.^ 'words, or as a 
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disjiinctive of Oiiforeni things, ^ If, therefore, tlie student 
should n^t kno-v^ tliul Z(4oiister and Zvrdushl? mepn 'die same 
person; he will mistake the sense. nshig tomli 'a lofty 

/column bore “ Ancl thus the son the fervent' sire** addvest. 
Did the tomb bear the iC<^lumn, or the column the toinb^^ 
Did ll ‘0 son addre.ss tlic sire, or (.he sire the son ? 

6 f Avoid iininhJh^ible {(iifd nicojisiUent words or phrjL^. 

T have observed,” says Steele, “ that the superiority among 
these coffeehouse politicians proceeds from an oiiinion of 
gallantry and fashion.” This sentence, co^isidered in itself, 
evidently conveys iiO meaning. -•rirstf is not saia.,wnose 
opinion, their own^ or that of others : Secondly, it'^is not said 
what 0 ])inion, or of what sort, favourable or unfavourable, 
true or false, but in general, “ an o’linion of gallantry and 
fislnoii,” wliicli containsf no definite ojression of any 
meaning. With the joint '"assV-.tance ^if the ccfiihxl, reflec- 
tion, and coihit’clure, we .shi»ll jiorhaps conclude that the 
author intended to say ; That the* rank among these politi- 
ci/uns was determined by .the opinion generally ci;;tc'iL,anrt>d of 
tV rank, in point of gallantry and fashion,^ iliat each ol' fnem 
had attained.” ^ ” 

‘‘ Tliis 4empeiJ of ‘mind,” says an author, speaking of 
hunnlily, keo^is our ui'/dersfanding tight .about us.” 
'Whtfilier the aiitlior had any meaning in tliis expression or 
what it was, is'iiTot caf'y to determine. " * , •• 

Sometimes a writer ruiiS on in a specious \crbosity, amusing 
his reader with synonymous terras and identical propositions, 
well-tarncd iieriods, and high-sounding \vords; but, at the 
same tpue, using those words sodndefiiiitcly, that the reader 
"‘^afi ei flier affix no meaning** at all to them, u/' may affix to 
them almc'aJt My«jfl;eanmg be p'tases. 

“ If it is says a lat^yyriter, whence arises the 

hariijony, '■or t'^auty ofr languq|jj|^ whaf are the r»ilcs^for 
obtaining it? the ans^ve^rts obvious. ‘Wlyitever renders a 
period sw'cef aiVd pleasant, •* makes it also graceful. A good 
oar is tbfi .giP of n.-fibirc : it may be much impr.oved, but 
not acquired hf' art. Whoever is possessed of it. will 


(Propriety. 
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scarcely* need dry critical |irecepts enabl’eT^iini to judge ol 
*a tnic^liyilimiis, and melody^f composition. Jusit' numbers. 
^ accurate propbrtions, a* musical svmpliony, magnificent 
figures, a.Bd that decorum which is the result of all thesft. 
9 iro unison the 'human mind *’ 

The following is a poetical c .ample of ♦he same nature, in 
which there is scarcely a glimpse of meaning, though it was 
composed by an eminent poet. 

From liafmony, from heavenly harmony, 

' This un^A ;sal frame began : 

•Prom harmony to harmony 
•'^hro’ all the compass of the notes it ran, 

• The diapason ctosing full in man. 

In generifl, it may fce said •lhaf, in writings of this stamp, 
we must acrc’pt of sound instead of son*.'^- ; being as.5urcd 
that, if we meet witli little that can inform llie jiulgmenl, we 
shall* ;^t find nothing that will oflfiul the ear^ .'Ind 

this*is ^ne leason tliat we ]>ass over such sm jlli 
language, wit float suspegtirTg tjrat i^ contains little or no 
meaning. In order to wrUc or speak ckar'^ and i itelligihly, 
tv^o thing? ,arp especially reijuTsiic : one, tliat vn ha\o clear 
and distinct id^as of our subject; and the oiiier, il our 
words be appro wd signs of those idea . i nat persons who 
think confusedly .should express themselves obscurely, is not 
to be woinkTed at; for embarrassed, obscure, and feeble sen- 
tences, arc e jierally, if not e'ways, the result of embarrassed, 
obscure, and tecble though!^ but tliat persons of Ji dgmont, 
wlio are aeciiSWined to ..crutinizc Vlieir ideas, and the signifi- 
taiiori of their words, should Bo.Vie'iimes write without any 
m.eaning, is, at first >ight, niatler of admitation. This, how- 
ever, vvtien furtlier considered, appo^.rs to be cflect d»rived 
frf>m the same r:iu-e, indi.stincti.css of couccplion, and in- 
aliontion to the exact im])ort of vverds. The occasions on 
w'hich w«" arej-mo'-t apt io sjieak and w.ite in tins unintelligible 
tUaPiPer, are the three following . — 
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*t ' * • # ' 

Tlie first *is, *\vliere tlicrc is aiij exuberance of meta])hor 

Writers, yho aie fond of^tbe if^etaphorii: style, ar^* t^fciierally 
disposed to continue it too loiij;;, anjl Ho pu'tsue it tbo far. 
Tliey are ofleri misled* by a desire of fiourisliiiij? pa-tiie several 
pro] lerties of.il incta])hpr''wbieli they have* ushpred into th§; 
" discourse, \Mthout takinc: the tl-oii]>Ie to examine whether 
there rue any qualMcs }n the^^ubject, to which these pi oiicrties 
can, with justice and perspicuity, be a|q)lied. Tlie following 
instance of llus sort of writinj; is froFn an autlior of consid, ‘Ar- 
able eminence: “Men must acquire a Vt?ry ]>eculiar and 
stroiu^ liahit of tunViiig tlicir vietV' iiiwaid* m order to er])lore 
llie interior rei^ions and recesses of tlie mind, Wbe hollow 
caTcnis of dee]) tlioui;hl, the ])ii\ate seats of fancy, and the 
wastes and wihlernesses, as well as 'the more fruitful :/nd 
CAiltivatyd tracts of this ohj.^ure climate/’ most wonderful 
way of telliii^^us that it is ('fillicult to trace the operations of 
the blind. The -'luthor, haviiv; dc-temnned to represent the 
human luiiid vader ^dic Tneta]>h()r of a country, revolved in 
thoiu;hts ilic various chieets which rnn^ht to fouad iii a 
cotatry, without considering whether there are any thini^s in 
the mind projieily anilaj^oi s to these. 11 once the strange 
paraclc htf makes with rv^ious and reasscs^ f^olUnr caverri'i and 
vrivatc seuts, wiisics and tvilifcrncssts^ fruitful i nd cultivated 
iracCifi words wdiicli, though they have a precise meaning, 
as applied to ciuniry/’have no definite sig» .ification, as applied 
to mind. 

The <it'cim(l occasion of our being a'pt to wr?,^p uir.ati'Migibly 
is that wherein the terms most' frequently occhr’-mg denote 
things hich are of a coinplica'^efl nature, and to wdiich the 
mind is not sufficiently familiarised. ' 'Of these the mstyj^ys 
are numhetless incevery fondue ; such as Government, cliu^’ch, 
state, conv^itimjn, power, legislature, iurisdiclioii, &c. 

Thj third and ])rincipai occasion of unmlclligihle ''^riling, 
is, wdien the lepns employed are very abstVact, ^and conse- 
quently of very extensive signification. Thus the word lion 
IS iiiore dislinaly appVeheiided by the rnir.d Ilian die word 
bea$t, beoft than uiiirnaf, 'and animal than hein^. 
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Tile first 'is, *^vliere there is ai^ exjiberarice of rfietlq’hor 
Wi’ilcrs, Vlio aie' fond of^the ntetaphorit style, arp gt-nerally 
disposed to continue it too loiii;, an^I \o piffsne it tbo far.^ 
They arc often mislccf by a desire of ftoiinshing oa-tiie several 
properties of. a mclajilipr^-wlnch they have* ushered into th^, 
discourse, witliout takincc the tVouble to examine whether 
there are any qualMcs /n fte Subject, to which these proTicrlies 
can, with justice and perspicuity, be apiiliod. The following 
instance of tU’*s sort of writing is frofn an author of consid/'r- 
able eminence : “ iMen must aeqtvre a Vhry peculiar and 

strong hahit of lurA'ing their vie*” inward; in order to erplore 
the interior regions • and recesses of the mind, ‘ihe hollow 
(Mveriis of dee]) thought, the ])rivalc scats of fancy, and the 
wastes and vMlderncsses, as w'cli aS'lhe more fruitful and 
cultivatvd tracts of iliis obiiiirc climate.^' most wonderful 
w'ly of teHing^us that it is (fitlicult to trace the operations of 
the blind. The author, haviivg dolermined to represent the 
human innid iraler ^Uie metaphor of a country, revolved in 
hi*‘ thoughts ihe various cbjccts which might bcjvfoirid iu^a 
cor itry, withoui consideriiig whether there arq any things in 
the rmrid properly iinilagors to these. Hence the strange 
])ararie he'makes with lefiioiis and rcussesy fi^t/low tv/irrws- and 
vrivatc seats j wastes and wi/iit messes, fj’uitj'ul i nd cultivated 
lracl»'i words which, though they have a precise meai'.ng, 
as a])])lied to country^ ’have no definite sig* .ihcatioij®i(>applied 
10 mind. 

Thp secunil occasion of our being apt to wT.'.te unintchigihly 
is that wherein the terms most' frequently oc.f’tjrnng denote 
things \'^hich are of a comnlica^cH nature, and to which the 

”^'5'' ' *' II ‘ 

mind is not sufliciently familiarised. ' l)f these ihe inst',aj^Le3 
are numberless ij^very loiiguc'; such as Government, chu’-ch, 
stale, con^titu 1 ii^, powder, legislature, lurisdiclion, &c 

The thira and principal occasion of unintelligible iTiting, 
is, when the lepns eniploy'ed are very abstVact, pind conse- 
quently of very extensive signification. Thus the word Iwn 
is iiiore dislinaly apprehended by the mind than Jie word 
beaat, beoft than urumal, and animal than heiny. 
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The Tth^and last rule (oi preservijg pioj^r^pty in our words 
and pHVlisofi, is* avijld all those which arc not adojflccj^ to the 
^%dcus'u%mean to conmMnucaie ; or whi^i*arc less si^nificBnt 
than others, fj/ tho^e ideas. “ ll^ foeis any sorrow that can 
mrrivcjut mar*;” belter “happen to lAaa.” “ Thc'nnTsr/LVztc of 
approving one’s self a boiicfactcg' is the best recomfiense for 
being so it should have been “\ori^cioifsntssy lie firmly 
believed jhe divine precept^ “ There is not a sparrow falls to 
tlie^ground,’’ 8..C. It slioiiTd have been “ doctrmcT' 

“ It is but opemng th^e}%^and the sceng enters.” A sane 
canno'fbe said to e^ftr : an actor enters ; but a scene appears 
or prese uts^itse/f. • 

“ \Ve*i;.imediately assent to the beauty of an object, with- 
onUinrj^iiring into the causes of itj” it* is ])roper to say, that 
we assent topic Truth of a pityiosjtion ; but it cannot^o well 
be said, that we assent to the beauh/ of an ofjfc't. Acknj^iv- 
led^e would have expressed the^ense with propriety. 

“ The sense of feeling, can, indeed, }.!tve us a notion 
fcxpj^sioiff, si^ape, ,^/m/ •</// other ideas that enter at thft eje, 
except colours.”# hx/ension ai^d shape can, with no projiriely, 
be called ideas; tliey arc pi^jiertie^ of’Aatter^* JVeitjicr it 
aecii.ate, to speakrfit' any siuisc us a^/adfon of' ideas : 

our senses f^fvi! us the ideas tliemse^ves. The ineaniiig of 
the sfutence would hi^ve, been p-oper, and ujiv:h ^’le.ner, if 
th(' author had expics^ed hiTn.self thui : “The sense of feelinn, 
can, indeed, give us the idea of extension, figine^nud all the 
other pi operfics »> matter, wdiich are perceived by tlie *eye, 
except colom^?# • * 

“ Tha covetoys mair never ha^ a, sufficiency ; altlio?]?li i..*- 
has - ^-at IS entuigh for tiaturq,”^is^ inuch Viferior Jo, “ ’J'he 
covetous man never [vdi ^enoa^h ; altlioujjjh has 'f hat is 
uffit ignt for nature.” • * 

“ A trff\'eller obsen?es IIk" most Mfikiyg object? he sees; a 
general rt'ina^ks all the motions of lys enemy ft better thus ; 
“A traveller rAr««rAs,*’ &.c. ; “A general &*. ^ 

Tliis incasiSre bnlarged hi*f scliool, and obliged him to 
• . , ' •• • 
incicast* liie buildings it should be, “ inci eased liis, sclio^l 
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“lie applie(|^ a mpd^'^inc befo'c the poison had time,;, 
work hotter thus ; “ lie applied \i.\\ a ruithUCy** &'c. ^ 

^“Thc poison of a, suspicious teiupjr frequently throws ou.» 
'its bad qualities on pH \ylio are within its ieath better, 
“ throws* out* its qualities.” > ■ 

“ Pwill except T shoul^l be il? “ 1 saw them all unless 
two *or thrdi correCteJ* thus : ^"uulrss I should be ul 
vxcept two or three.” 

A select idh of words and phrases which are peculiarly 
expressive of tl e ideas we desioi/to’^ommumcate ; or wUich 
are as particular and determinate in Sheir si'irnilication as 

I ni 

is consistent with the nature and the scojic of the discourse, 

- possesses great beauty, and cannot fail to produce’ a good 

effect, * . f *' 

e * 

Cn\i'Trii in. 

()p fhircisioN. ,, j ' 

’ ' *’ [Exoicisc***, p, 17P Key. p. 12.1 ] 

pRinsiON is the requisite of ^urspicnity, with re- 

spect to 'vords 'and phrases. It signifies .retrenching super- 
fluities, aud ])ruliing the ex])fc^su>u, so as to •lix'hmil iieitliei 
mofo vor less than an exact copy of the person's .dca'-’who 
uses it. ' 

‘ The words used to cxpiess ideas may be faulty in three 
rcspi'cls. l*,t. They may not express llie, idev; v. liich the 
author intends, but some olMcr winch only ’lesemblcs it ; 
second*, y, They may cxpres.1 that idaa, lyit not fully and 
■::om])lelely ; thirdly, They may cxpf*xs it, together wilh^^ie- 
llnng nidle llun* is infei/vled. Precision stands opposixl tcy 
tlie.se thrp*’ faitlts, Hut chiefly to the last. Projiriety imjdies a 
freedom ftom^/Llic twm fOrmc;: faults. The words which arc 
used may ne proper ^ that is, they may ' express the idea 
, intended, and they may 'express it fully; but, to be precise^ 
Bignities ih^t they' c\]Vess that ‘dia and no mnrlt. 

The use and imyiorlinct of precision may be .dcouced 
from Ihe 'nature of the human mind. It never can view 
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ijienrly^and, distinctly, morii than oii'^objed a time. If it 
must ^ojok’at two or* j,lirc{^ toi^ether, especially oHjctls that 
• have rcsemhlance or ccfinexion, it findi iltsclf confused affia 

* m # 

emharra^sod.' It ctinnot clearly jyrceftc in what they agree, 
%Tid in what^they diflcr. I’hus, v.t^c any ohj(‘cl^ siijjpose, 
some animal, to be prcsorXod tc inj: view, of whose sff^icturc 
I wished to form a distinct notion, 1 sSonli desiie all its trap- 
pinfTs toj^e taken off, 1 sjiould re(iuire it to be brought before 
nn* by itself, :iikMo stand alone, th.il there inigrit bo nothing 
to divide my a'^tcntiOT^.* same is th^ case with words. 
If, vvlTen ai^ one ’imild inform me of his meaning, he also 
tells nie mtirc than what conveys it ; if he joins fort ’ ;n circiim- 
slanees'to tlu' ])rineipal oh|eets ; if, bv unnecessarily varying 
th(^ expression, 4^e shifts the point^of^view, and makes me see 
sometimes t^^e ob)oct itself, ai^jl sgmetimes another tWng that 
is coniieet(’d with d, he thorohy ohliees me to Uok on several 
ohjecis at once, and I los^ sigTii of tlie prinfipal. lie loads 
the ayiinal he is showing me with so *iany tra]»pings ;^id 
•cc'tWrsAliat^ Ucar^iot distii’ctly vicin it ; or he brings st? many 
of the same species before mo, somewhat resembling, and yet 
somewhat difrering, that I^ee nohe ^ff‘,tliein^*cleai 1^. VVhen 
an author tells irti of his ’kto’s^c oiirago m day of battle, 
the ex])ressfoiT is piccise, and I nndrrstand it f'il!\ : but if 
froin the desne of igu\liplymg words, he ''IkiuIcI ^‘'raisc ids 
courage and foititinfe; at the mom^Mit lie joins these v. ords* 
toget'ner, my idea begins to weaver, lie means to express one 
quality ^ncTie stiongl/, Init lie is in iriilh ex])ressing two : 
courage resf^U' daniier i* fortitude siipjiorts pain, 'fhe occasion 
of exerting ea, '’ll ‘Of flicse qnalrtn's,is diU'etent ; and Levig ' vJ 
to \ rik of btilli logethdr, wli^n onjy^one ''f them should be 
. coioidered, my view is*’'endered uiibtoadY, a*nd my co^iception 
of tlie object indistinct. • , 

All Subjects do not equally ivqiiirc precisio*. It is •sufTl- 
eiein, on iri'iny occasions, that we have a general •view of the 
meaning Tihe siibje<..i, perhaps, is of Jhe I*.iic*vii apd familiar* 
kind, an<i' xve^are'in noha7'cird of ndstak*ing tl^iiseriic of the'aU' 
dior-, though every word which he uses is not precise ^ind f'act. 
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' Many autliors oirorul a^:iinst this#.rjulf} of precwon. A conn, 
sidcrahle one, in df ‘scribing a bad action, expresses fnmself 
ihns: “It is to reinov/p a good and ^OR^crly affection, .and to 
ifttrodure an ill oi' disordeily one ; to coinroit an- ift?tion that 
is ill, irnmorai, and un]t st'; to do ill, or to act in prejudice of 
integrity, good nature, and v\o|:lh/^ , 

A crowd of iinmbanif.'g or useless words is brought toge- 
ther by some authors, who, afraid of expressing thfinselve? 
in a common and ordinary manner, and allured by .an appear- 
ance of s])lendour, surround cvery^thi^ri^g which- they mean to 
say w’ith a certain cojnous loquacity. * \ ’ 

The greip sown'c? ol a loose style, in oppositionMo preci- 
/ Sfon, is thfi injudicious use of the words termed aynoru/tnous. 
They are called synonymous, hccaifse they agree in ex- 
pressingf one jn'ineijial idea; but, fur the most part, if not 
always, they e^'jiross it with some diversity in the circum- 
stances * ‘ 

The followdiig insl/uices ^lunv a differciiee in tlie meaning 
of^words reputed synonymous, and ]»oint oid Mie'usc^of, 
atldiiding, with care and strictness, to the c: act import of 
words. ' K ^ 

Custom^'habil. — Custom, respects ,dje actioi> ; habit, the actor. 
By custom, we mean the, frequent repetition of thc samo act: 
by habh, /he effect which that re])etition ])roduces on -’die 
mind or body. ‘ By tlfe custom of walking olten in the streets, 
Oll(‘ acquires a liahit of idleness. 

ibitV, vanity . — J'rido makes us esiecin oitr.selves vanity, 
makes us desire the e.steem of otiicrs. -Jt is jusj^'lc say,' tlial 
iSHoo proud to he vain. • 

JlanphtiTK'ss, disduin. — llaiighthniBs Cs founded'on the ^)ieh 
opinion vT*entei ta(n of ourselves j dis.chuii, on the 1 o\n ojiiiiion 
we have of’othejrs. « , 

Ow'.’V) «Aent’.-.-l)nly, iinpqrtf that tliere vs no olher":of the 
same kind ; yloi^^^, imiiorts ‘ijo-ng accoinjianied by no other. 
-An only clpld, i,s one that has neither brother i,ior sister; a 
chiM alone. Is dne who' is left Vy itself. Therk is 'a differ- 
ence, ^tjierefore, 'in predise fanguage, between these * tv;o 
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j^lirases : “ \’irlue only ipakes us IijyDpy and Virtue alone 
makcs*us happy, • 

• ]Vis(ii))ny pr udence. — A^'isdom leads u% to speak and act \\4ial 

is rno^r ptoper. Prudence prev^nts*our s'peaking or acting 
itinprcn)eily. • * * • • ^ 

E»rir('y complele. — A thing i** entire, by wanting Rone ( f 
its Ddits : complete, by wanting none of ilie ap]/enda!^es that 
belong it. A man may have an entire liouse to himself, 
aiRl yet not, have one complete apartment. * 

Surprmd, astonishec^^amJi^d, coufound^I. — I am surpiised 
with ^’liat^s new p^iinexpecled ; 1 am astonished at what is 
vast or grftat; I am amazed at wliat is incomprehensible; 1 
am confounded by what is shocking or terrible. • 

^'r(mquillit\j^»vt‘iice, ^alrn . — ^'IVanquillity, respects a situation 
free fiom tn^uble, considered i\,self ; peace, the sanffc si^^ia- 
lion with respect to any causes that might inteiiiipi it ; calm, ' 
with regard to a disturbed^ sitnfltion going bc^oie or following 
it. good man enjoys tranquillity, in Iftmsolf ; y)eace, w^tli 
•others ;*aMd oalm^ aftiJr the storm. • * • 

These aie sfline of the nnmerous instances of words, in 
our language, wliose* slgliificatibns ‘oppro.ieb, but are, not 
precisely the sair .. The eiore ,tbe distinction in tlie mean- 
ing of sncR Vorda is alteiided lo,» the more clearly and 
forcfbly shall we sp^'iik, or write. It may t'o^, o’ all occa- 
sions, he necessary ft) pay a great 4eJil ^^f attention to very' 
nice distinctions ; yet the foregoing instances show the utility 
of sOMe^eflerali dare tcT understand the distinct import Uf our 
wor^sT ' • • * ^ 

While we .ve attcAdin^g to pVccision, w’e must be- m ai 
gu. ’i, lest, fVom the desire of pruning *oo closidy, wo re- 
. treifch all rbpioiisness. ^ Scarcely in any^ lanyn.ige rfre there 
two •words that convey jireciscly the same ’’lt'a;*a person 
thorouglily conversant in the ‘propriety ot the language 
will always he able to observe something t^rt >flistinguishes* 
them. As they arc like different shade® of. tlu- same colour, • 
an accurate writer can emyiloy them to gre;»t, advantage, by 
using Vhem so as to heighten anJ cornyilete the otyject# ’*'hich 
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V hu presents to ifs.‘ , He supplies by one what was' wantinj^ 
in the oihpr, to the streni^h, or' to the (rnisliiin', ot tht image 
wj^ich lie means to,exliibit. But, foi^’tliis purpose, he must 
attentive to the clioicje of his words, and not ein.pioy them 
carelessly, merely for tl;j.e tsake of filling up a nenod,^ or of 
' roundii g or diversifying his language, as if ilieir significa- 
tion t*ere exactly Mhe^^sail^e, while in truth it is not. To 
unite copiousness 'rind precision, to be full and easy, and at 
the same timo. correct and exact in th'e choice of every wqrd, 

is no doubt one of the highest aiul inmost difiicult attainments 
' • ^ 

in writing. »- i 

PART 11 

Or PrnsncriTY and ' .^/reniiAcy of Kv'i^f.ssion,' wmi 
iiEsrrxT TO 'iiiK CoNsiw/cTioN, or Si'-NT<:.Ncns. 

S'l.NriNers, ri genenal, si* mild neither be very long, 
nor very shf it: lopg ones reipnrc close attention to make 
ij 4 dozily jxTceive the Gqnnexion of tjie se^e^:^l« par.ts; and 
slid -t ones are apt to hieak' the sense, and vviuken the con- 
nexion of thought. occasionaMy they may both he used 
with for^f,'and propriety; as may be seei\jn the following 
sentences ' • 

“ if'-you look about you, and consider the lives of c^.hers 
ras well as yoilr own', if you think how f(J;vv are honi with 
honour, and how many die without luine or einldren ; how 
little, Voauly de sec, and iiow few friends i,\e lift^ir.of; hov/ 
much poverty, and liow maiTy diseases lliolxit are i.t the 
wjorjd will fall down ujicn your kneis, and, instead ol 
rejiining at ore afllielion, will ad'uure so mMny ble^ngs 
which ypd have nseeived rVoih ’ the Divine hand.” This ^is a 
‘ sentence roinpised of several members linked together, and^ 
hanging 11 (ion,, oue another, that the sense of the wOiole is’ 
»not brought, out till ihe'ci6sQ The folldwanig is an example 
of one in winch the sense ‘is formed into short, independent 
prt'positions, tach complete ivtlnn itself 5 T '•^confeua it 
w:ls want of con'dideratiV)ii ihW made me an author 1 .wrote, 
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bcciius-e i! amiisccf me. . I cerrecfed, because ft \fas as jMea- 
sant to ^ic *to Ponecttas’to ^virite. ^1* publi^ied, J^ecause I 
• was telfl‘1 Tiii^hf please\suc7i as it was a credit to pleas’e.'" 

A tnnii^af §eiileiiccs, constructed in the sajiie iiuinner, ani 
)j^ith the same^numlHjr of members, Oiould nevei; be allovved 
to succeed one auotlier. A lon«; succession of either Ifiig or 
short sentences sljonld also be avc ded ; f r the ear ti. 's of 
eitlicr of tliern when too loiii^ continued. W hereas, by a pro- 
per mixture of long aftd sliort periods, ami of periods 
variouly conslrucft'd, iio^ oijy the ear is gratitied, but anima- 
tion awl force are g to offr style. 

We nov^^iroceeiT to consider the tilings most essential loan 
accui?ile.aiid a pci feet sentence, "hey ajijicar to be (lie four 
following: 1. ^ij.AUNi*ss. 2. tmiy. 3. s’llll,^cTJI. 4. a 
lUDICIOUS OSL mu nouRisW sullcu. 

• • • • 

CHArA.R I. » 

I 

Or mu Cj.uaum.ss or ia S^^TI^^E. 

• • • • 

[lixntibis, i>. 180. Key, p. .1-4.1 
Purity, propriety, ari<J preci‘iioiu n words and phrases 
separately colisidored, have already been CAplAmed, and sliowii 
to be iieci'ss.iiry to perspicuous and ^accurate writing. The 
just relation of s('utences, and tlie parts of sentences, ‘a one 
anolhcr, and tlie cfudirrangeinentof the vrhole, are the subjects 
which remain to be discussed. 

Tiir, wi;^' ri;r|;iisitei()l^ a perfect sentence is t'lrai'ncss^ 
W*ii:ttexcifcif^iv( s the piiiKl ai any sort of suspe nse as’ to the 
meauiing, ought ,lo be avoided. Ol).scurity aris(‘S f» an two 
oai'«fv’ ; either Vrom a iT^rong choice of worcN, or a wrong 
amyigcment of tllera. Tlie choice oi worn.' and jdira'^es, as 
far regards perspicuity, has been alreaiJy consid.’cd. The 
disposition of them comes now undir considc.atioii. i i 
The first- thing t6 be stuvlied iicre is gr'\ramaiical pro- 
priety. But. as the grammar of our language is com para- , 
lively not i‘xti.iisi”e, there may bg an obscun* o.dir of w'oi Is. 
whefo there is no Iransgressio.i-'of any g.dinniatical rule. 
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Th^ r<elatiovis of words, or iVipmbers of a period, are, with us, 
ascertained only by th'efiiositicn ih'wlvich the*/ .^tandf 

llefice a capital rule in the arratifJcment of sentences is, 
^lliat die words qr n^einbers, most' clearly related,, ■'sliould le 
ptac('d in the sentence a^near to each other as possible, so 
• to nu|l^e their rnutnal relation oiearly appear. It will.be pro- 
ner to produce so{ne iiistocts, in order to show the importance 
of this rule. 


1. In the 'position of adverbs. The Romans understood 
liberty, at least, as well as we.’^^ •Tht'se words are capable of 
two different sense.s, nccordmcf as the ‘emphasis, in \eDdin" 
them, is laid upon libeiti/, or uytou at least. The wMrds should 

' » have been thus ariani;cd ; *'Tbe Romans understood liberty 
as well, at least, as we.’/ ‘ < » • 

“ Theism can only be opposed to polytheism,^, cr atlicism.’^ 
Is it meant, tliat tlieism is capable of notliin^ else besides 
being opposed to polytheism,* or atheism ? This is what the 
w’ords literally imtv>rt, through the wrong placing of the adverb 
(fall/.* It snould have ** Theism \jan be o,pposed oi^Jy If 
pblytlieisin or atheism.^’ ' ^ 'i- 

“ Ry the plchisuros»D^ tin imagilnatfon, T mean only such 
pleasures as arise orminally from, sight.” lien it is said, 

“ 7 im'an only such pfrysiues,^" it may be remarked, that the 
ailver%/'w^i/i/ is not properly placed. It is not intended lf;re to 
‘•qualify, the Vord 7)iean^ but such plvAsurrs ; and iherefoic 
should have been ydaced in as close connexion as ]»ossiblo 
wTthftbe wortl which it limits or qualifies. 4.The s'lyh: becomes 
more clear and neat, when the S\ords.are arranged tlivib': “ Hy 

• tjiij iddlsurcs of the imaginatpon, I ineaTC suph jileasures only 
as aris(! from .«»iglit.” ' *• 

In the *iollowing sentent?e, tlie woryi wore ‘is not in its pioper 
pl.ice : There is*not perhaps, any rea'l beauty or dcfq»'mity^ 

in one» IMecc of*n\Jt*‘er ihap anothci.” Ther jihrase 
- ought to bi\,veviood thus f “•Reauty or deformity /n, one piece 
of matter more than in another.” , 

A?' . ' ‘ * 

/ * • » • ^ . V 

2 . In tliC 'pisition H^rcumstances, and of particular 

memioc'S. • • 
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«^ri aiilhot in his di.<»sertatioii on ,j)(^rties, ^thiis expressr-, 
AYci these dpj^i^ns^ which any man, who Ijorn a 
*]iriton, in any (^iroumslailc;^, in any siti^tion, ouglit to lu- 
d^haincd or’afYaid to avow Ilgre a'c arf^ left at a loss,^ 
^^Wothef•t}lese '^'ords, in any circum^tafjco.s, in any sit^iation,” 
all' eoiiii’e'.ted witli “ a mai^born^in Britain, in any cifcum- 
■'lanccs or situation,” or with that man’s** a^owini; liis designs 
in any ctfcuinstances or situation into which lie may he 
hioiftglU ” A-s it is nrobahlf that tlic latter was intenclea, tlie 
.irraiVAement oiignt to hi^A^ bfen conducted thus : ‘*Are the e 
desicjijs^vliich any who is born a liriton, oupht to lie 
ashamed or^.ifraid, in any situation, in any circumstance's, lo 


Tffe fdlowi nor ft anothtjr instance ol a wroiujr arrani;emeni 
• “a r’ 

of circums4fiii^'0s. ** A great s^nc^cliat I haj^pened U find, 

after a long search, by tfie sea shore, served me hj an aiu'hor ” 

( Mie would tliink that the s(^arch*vvas con lined to the scashon* ; 
hut as jlie nK'anniir is, tluit the great stone -vas kmnd hy tlu’ 
m.‘\\ sUorc^ tlie*|«‘ri(^l on^dit to have min thus: *■ A great i^oiie, 
that, afier a loiig^eareh, I liapt^enecT to find hy the si'a 'didfe, 
sened me for an anchor*” * * 

^ 1 1 IS a rule,*tO(), i»e\ cr to (wovvd inany cireum't'mccsiog' tlier, 

hut i.itlu'r td'iirteisia i>5(> them in diffcr(3iit parts of ilx* s,.-Mlciieo, . 
joiiu'c^ \\ itli tlie pvmciyal^words on which they, di p^'icr Tor 
iM^taiR’e; “ NN liat I Iffid tlic opportui^ity of mentioning to my * 
Iriijid, sometime ago, in conversation, w'as nol anew thought.” 
These lw(f ei?cun«stancci?, sn///r/bwf and “in coiner sii- 

hon^" winch ?lrahei'e pne- togctlier, would have had a lx tier 


('llect ■di.sjomed^tltfjs hat I bad^the opportunity, s(jr.i. li;;^ * 

ago, nientioTimg to my friend, in convur^iticyii, wais not a 
new ^lunight.” *•« - ** * ' 

^ II('«e follows an example of the w'long arriyigeiiTi'nt of a 
mernber’of a sentence, ‘i* The Thiitister of stTTtt who eiViw-' 
less hy his «iJevatioii, like a little* statue placgjf- oii a mighty'’’ 


jiedesPd, will •alw.iy s have Ins jealousy^ sl^pt'g. abojit iniii,' 
IJerp,' so f.ii' as c an be gatherefl from tfie arv.'vigement, it 
doiibtfub whetlier the object introduced, by way of 
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relates to whaj goes be jr^re, or to i/bat follows^. TJie mbig/i'!ty 
is lerpo^ed by liie ibiiowing order:, ^.“The,. iniiiistci; of state 
»-v}io, like a lilllc st,'tiio placed ork U mighty, pedfistal, grows 
* less by his elevation, ‘♦vilKnlways/' &c. 

Wta’ds e‘x])ressing connected in IheMhoughi, ought 

to bc^ placed as near together as* possible, even when their 
se]jaratioii w’ould^coitvoy no ambiguity. This will be set ii in 


the following pas'^am s Irom Addison: “ l'’or the Taiglish are 
naturally fahcifiil, and very often disposed^ by tlVit glooinines^^^ 
and melancholy . of temper, jL\riiclY, are so' frequent ni our"' 
nation, to many wild noiions and oxtnrA'aganejes, to which 


others a»« not so liable.” Here the verb or asserfion by a 
^ pretty long cirdjSslanoe, separated from the suliject to which 
it refers This might- I'av^ been easily jirejTnted, by ])l*acirig 
the ciiViimstanec before tHc vfrb, thus: ‘M'or fc^ie'’ J’.nglish are 
iiatuially faM'il'u!, and, by that gloominess and ineluncboly of 
temjier winch dre so ^u*quen^in qur juilioii, are oft^n disposed 
yi many wild notif^us,” isc. c 

“ Kor as no mortal autltor, in the onfinarj' fatfc and vicist itude 
oV'things, knows to wdial use .his w'orks some time or 

otlier, be applied,” Better tlfus : For as, jn the ordinary 
fatr ami'vicissitudc of tlnui;!;, no fijorial aihbor knows to wbat^ 
use, some time or othev, bi' works may be applie/l,” &:c. 

Frmn i'-hesy v^^yamoU'S tlie followxngv ot^servatlvu.ii wfll oc- 
' cur: that a eircumstanct* ought never b) be plaeed bi tween 


two ciqntal members of a ]i(rK)d ; but cither between llie 
irarto of the member to which it befongs. (5 Vmm sue*ii a innn- 
ner as will coniine it to its iirqper mefrnber Wlien the sense 
tlie sooner a ^ciibumstance* is •iii^'-oduced, 'gene- 
rally speaking, ihe better, ^ di at tlib more rrnj)ortai!t^and 
.i.igndioii.ift wo^'l^ niay posses^ th»'«last place, (piite cfiscii- 
cumberefi'. 'Jibe following sentence is, in this respect, fftulty ^ 
^‘'Fhe empertti*'was so inccfit on the ^establishment of lii^ 
UDsolute powj's^ in Ilumcafy that he exposed*. the ^‘Tr.])irc 


doubly to dotjoliitini; and ruin for the sake ef it ” IV'tter 
th^js : That*/qr the'sake of ’f? he exposed’ the empire doybly 
10 df^lation and npn.^ • * ■ 
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i^Shis appears be proper, places to oljseiivc that, when 
difFerent*,t]iinVs hpve aauobi^ious relation to each ^tlitr, in 
respect tort^ic oiKier of na^iue or tjme, tlmi* order should bt* 
rei^arded, in assit^niug them their pliRies fVi the sentence, unless 
th? scope of thfc passai;e recpivres it to‘1)e“\”K^d. The^con- 
clusion ol tlu; followin”: lifles isiii^ccuratc^ in this rcsp^ict : 

13ut still lliore will he such a mixture *of delii’ht, as ]■< pro- 
portioned •i.o llie doerec in^which anyone ol these fpialihca- 
tions IS most' ron^pic iions and prevailiu}^.” 'The order in 
which tlic last two wordsiire ])Ui£ed should liiive been reversed, 
and niaJe to stand, entiling and c(msj)icit()u ^. — '^hey are C 07 i- 
ajut'NtmSy bec*mse they p^rmil. * 

The following sei lienee is a beautiful example of strict con- 
formily fo tins rfje : “Our sight^fril^ the mind with the 
largest v,.iHTy«.)f ideas, converse* wiith its objects at the g1 cat- ‘ • 
di>tance, and contmues the longest in action, \'PIt]ioul beipg 
tired or satiated with its jixiper enjoyments This j;.issag<> 
..follows* the order of nainre. First, we li?lve tlie vaiiety 
^jecRj Jnc^llOlTe(l.>^!^ch si^ht fnryislies to the niiinl ; 
wc liaveT^N»]^wi of syght on •those objects ; and lastly, we 
have the tifre^'gfld continuance of its ,"c1jf>n ^'o onl^-r t ovid 
Jibe more natural or^xact • • • 

The ordor.wliich we now rccominefld is, In single wofds 
especially, fvequenUy violated, for the si’J'.e ?r . scnnid ; 
but, p(rha])S, in no instances without fi deviation from ilio line 
of strict ])ropriely. ^ , 

3. ifn' of thf rrla/tvr p7'f>7U)?inSy \\\u')y wlfidi, 

what, whose, aii9 o/\all pc^rihies ir/iirfi crptiss the caii- 

nt.vioti o f tin p(»U’^o f spvct^ tvilh om auotli(7\ • • 

A oiiiall error hj the positian ^of tltfjse a »ord& m;jy cloud 

the iTieatnng of the jvlMIe s^uilencc ; aiW, e^yn wdit^rc; the 

•« 

"'eaniftg is in»'‘l!igible, we always tin^l soinetlAiig pwkward 
and disjointed in, the* structure of *the, sentence^ wIksi fliese 
relatives are -out of their proper plate “ Thil5*kind of wit/’ 
says an .autluTj, “ wjis very much I'nj v(Jgu<T, apmng oip 
countrymen y whvtwx. an age or two^ago i/iAn dyj not practise 
it tor oblique re ason, but yiurely for the sake»of^fting 
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witty . We are iX no^’oss at>ou». the meaning here,* biit'^ihe 
constFAiclion would evidently be merded by (lisj)osing the 
drciirn stance, ‘‘ abo it an age or two ago,” in such a manner dis 
not to separate the relative u)ho from its antecedent our country 
w/e« y ih this, wiy ; “ About an age or two agt), this kind'^of 
wit was very much in vojruc among our countrymen, wlio did 
not practise it,” &c. 

Tlie following passage is still more censurable^: It is 
folly to pretend to arm ourselves against die accidents of 
life, by heajiing gp treasures, ‘•chlcti .notliing can protect us 
against, but the good providence of ou*‘ C’reaior ” Which 
always ivfers grainmatuially to the substantive immediately 
♦jireceding ; and that, in the instance just mentioned, is 
“ treasures.” The seut-ence ought to have s^hod thus''? “ It is 
,ySk}}y to pretend, by heaping up treasures, to 'I'rfi ourselves 
'^'against the ctccidents of life, which nothing can protect us 
against,” &c. 

, With regard to relatives, it may be fartlier observed that 
obscurity often arises fi.pra the too frerpierlt rojictilibn ot 
them, particuhirly of the pronouns, who and (hej/, andV/icw/ 
and. (heirs, whc\i we have occasion to refer to differlfct persons; 
as in the folio, vying scnter"*e of Tillotson : ‘‘ Men look 

with an evil eye upon the good that is in others, and think 
that ^Aci/-’reT;'Uh',1.ioo,^. obscures Mcwi/-ar.d (heir commeiidable 
qualities stand in (heir light; and therefore (ha/ do what 
(heu can to cp,st a cloud over (he?/f, that the bright shining of 
MnV virtues may not obscure (/lem. ” Tlii« is alto«^olliCT 
careless writing. When we, find these pciAqnal pronouns 

t woiTug too fast uj)on uu we havp often n'j method lel't, but 
throw the whoj.. senteg^c iipo some other form, whieV.^nay 
lid tiiosc frdqucvt reference'’ to persons who have before' 
been meivionod. , ' — 

To' have the relation, of every word pnd .member o1 a sen- 
tence marked ia the ractst proper and distinct manner, not 
only givts j:ledrnfe 3 s t) it, but makes the mind ppss smooihlv 
’<md agreeably Viong all *he parts of it. 

r ' 'Vec Appendix to BxercUc», p ^10, 
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• . ' Of ’the UiHY OF A Sentenc e. • 

• • . [flxer^scs, p.»187. Key, p. I3l,]* 

- ('he ^rcoND ^requisite of a perfect sen^nce ii^ its* Umty, 
fn e^ery composition t^ere is always some coim."cting 
principle among the parts. Some ofie rbje ’t must reign and 
be piedominant. But most of all, in a single sentence, is re- 
qiiiiftd the strictest unity. • F •»? the very nature of a .sentence 
implies that one .p?oposition«is expiessed. It may consist of 
part^, intlced, but thfc;ie*parts*ihust be so cfosely bound toge- 
ther as to i^Sike the impression upon the mind of one subject, 
not of many. To preserve this unity of a sentence, the follow- , 
lug »ile^ must b^ observed. 

In the^^^’i plfte, During the course of the seiitcit^e, the 
igejie should be changed ^ls little as possible. should not * 

be huriicd by sudden transitional from person* to person, i!or 
from subject to subject. I’here is commguly, in every sen- 
4nnce^ so^ne ptyson or •thing whiclu ^is the governing •»*or(?. 
This should be (Ajfilinued so, if possible, from the boginrlBg 
to the end of it. • • • • • 

Ihc follovfing ^enteneq, varies from this rule :* “After 
we came to* anchor, they pat me qp shoi^e, wliere 1 was 
welccipied b*y all my^ friends, who received me \^ldl 'the 
grejte*it kindne.ss.’’ tin this sentence, thougli the objects - 
contained m it have a sufficient connexion with each other, 
yet, by this iftani^c"’ of rtpleseiitiiig them, by shilling so ^fton 
both mo- pla®e*jnd the person^ tue and thip, and I and who, 
they appear in sj) Jiaunited a iew, that the sense f con- 
icxion is muA*impairra. The sentence is ostored to its 
props'!' unity, by'turnipg it dfter •tr\e following n>anner : 

. ' Having come to an anchor, 1 was put on ‘shore, wh'i re I was 
welcomeil by all my- friends, and received ..Id' the greatest 

kindness. , 

■*' * * * 

Tiere follow^ another instance of departure /rom the rule. 

“ 'I’h’e sult-.fu being dangerously wounded, they carried liiin 
to 1 * 1 ^ • tgnt ; and, upon hearing of tne defeat' of his troops, 
they put him into a litter, which ti'ansported him to a place 
of safety, at tno distance af about fifteen longues ” Better 
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tlui's : The s41ta,n being (langerously wounded, was carried 
to his te^t; and, on liefiring 6f tlie d»jfcat o*i' his troops, was 
gut into a litter, and transported l(}^a place of safety, about ' 
• hfteen leagues d^'stant.*’ ’ - 


A t'cond rule, under the hc;ld of unity is. Never fo crowd 
scnfence viAch have so little co^Lncriorij that they 

cciUil bear to be dividnl into two or three sentenves. 

The viohi.'ioii of this rule teiids^ so yiuch to perplex^ and 
obsc'uie, that it is safer to err ly t/io mahy short sentences, 
iliaii by one lhat Vs overloaded' '^and eiubarrassed. K larnples 
abound in autliors, ‘‘Archbishop Tillolsori/' says an author, 
“died in this year, lie was exceedingly bidoved l)y king 
Wdliain and cjueen Mary, wlio nominated r)r. Tennison, 
bishop, of lancoln, to suc‘ceed him.” W lio'wouh[ oxp(»ct the 
‘WiVd-r part of tliis sentence 1o follow* in consequence of tlj^ 
for.ner ^ “ 1 le, was- e\ccedin';ly beloved by both king and 

queen,” is the jiroj^osition of tin* sentence. W'e look for some 
pSoof of this, or. at lcas<t, soinctl-ing lel.iied to it to follow/ 
wi m ve are on a sudden T.irricd oft' to a he ])io])osiLion. 

The following sent,''!, ice i.s still >vors’o '\ he antlior, speaking 
of tlie (^'rc eks ' under Alexander,^ says, “ Jheir march was 
through ail unchiltnated country, whose sav/ige inhabitants 
fareVl I' udly, having no other iiehes tlian a breed of lean /.beep, 
whose ilesli ^^as‘■'^;lnk and unsavoury, Uy reason of their coii- 
tinu.il feeding upon sea-fis!i/’ Here tlui seeno is ehiuigcd 
iipor. us ag‘nii and again. 'Ihe i jyrcli the* Cireeks, Ihe 
descii|)lioii of the inhahilanls through wlio^^e icoiii.uiy they 
travelled, tlic account of their sheep, and'* the cause of their 
ici'j) being ik lasted food, form a jvmble ol ebjccls, '.Ipditly 
related to each c'lier, WiiCcIi ilie reader cannot, without 5 >iucb 
difliciilly; eoniprerdihd under one view. 

These <’■ ivq I:s have' byev taken Jrorn- sentences of no great 
'ength, yet very crowded.’ Writers wdio'dcarin long sentences 
arc very a))t to^ be faulty fn lliis aiticle. l ake, for an in.staiice, 
the follow'fng^ from 'feinple. The usual acce])i:ation takes 
profit and pleadure for kwo dift'erent things, arid not qn’y calls 
the Ibflowers or votaries of them by the several iriiiies of busy 
and idle men, distinguishes Uhe 'faculties of the mind 
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lliat are'dbnversant abciut them, balling ih^ •oJ)era\ioris of the 
ftAt, ; •aiicl.cf the orfier, wlTich is a Saxon 

word,* used to express' ^hat the Spaniards and Italians c;^ll 
In^eniQy aftid Uie French l^sprit^ bbtli from the Latin, thougJi 
I tinnk wit more particularly signifies that of puetry, as may 
occur in remarks on the liuiuo language." When the render 
arrives at the end of this perplexe.T scuter?e he is s#j^rised 
TO find himself at so great distance from the object with which 
he ^et out. • • 

Long, involved, and iijtrniate sentences are great blemishes 
in cori^osition. Ir vvriters*t)f eonsideranle correctness we 
find a peri^it sometimes running out so far, and comprehend- 
ing sA rrjany particulars, as to be more pioperly a discourse^ 
iha^ a seiitencqi An author, speaking of the progress of 
our langjiji^e aftfr the time of Oo*nv\ell, runs on in this 
manner : “ tins suceeeded tflalHicentioiisncss wliidi cnlereu 
with the resloraf.on, and, fioi^ infetUng onr religion .nid 
morals, fell to corrupt ou* language; which last was not 
Jik'o ^e rpucli impgned by who at that time.maSc 
up tTie court o|/irtng Charles th<? bocond ; either suc> -as 
had followed him in Itis l^juirshiyent.^^p- wlio had been alto- 
gether convemant ^in the dialect of tliese tim“s, or }\,ung men 
who had bofjiv ediK'nicd in the same couiiLiy. so that tlie 
eouit which used to be the standard of correctness ", ,d pro- 
priety of sjieech, h. .i- then, and I think has ever since cori- 
limied, the woist school in Kiiglaiid for that aLromplishmeiit ; 
and so will 4em.iin, till b''lter eaie be taken in me edncalion 
of oi.. . ibili^; I'.Kit they may s 't out into tlie world w'ltli some 
foundation of liltrcmve, in ordc- to qualify them for T'aUerns 
of politeness."* 

'^llie author, in place of a senteii has n^ie given a loose 
''isstjrtal.on upon sev^eral siuijects. liow man) different, 
ijcts, r<^asonings, aid observations, are h ^ presented to 
the mind at once I afid yet sc linked togelheriby^lhe iiutho"’, 
ih^- they all make parts of a sentence, which admits of no 
gi eater divi^^Ioi* in pointing, than a coUn between any of *K 
ro«*tbbprs. 
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It maybe of*tts/i here to*give a specimen of a 'long s 
lence, broken clown iifio sc\eral periods ;* by. Wnjeh 
s|jall more clearly perceive the cl is| cl vantages of lon^ sen- 
t'.*nces, and how«easily^the)^ may be amenfled. • Ite’fe follows 
tlie seiiteiico in^ its original form : " Though jn yesterda}^' 
paper t we showed how every * th^g that was great, new 
or beS.ffcifuI, is ap( tcv* affect the imagination with pleasure, 
we must own that it is irapossiblci for us to assign the 
necessary cause of tliis pleasure, because we know neither 
the nature of an idea, nor the snbsbmce of a human sou) 
and tlierefore, for want of sucli *a iigfit,- .dl that we 'Jan do, 
in speculc^tions of this kind, is, to reflect on thosc^ operation'^ 
/)f tiiG soul tfiat are most agreeable; and to range, undei 
their proper heads, w.hat is pleasing or displeasing, tor the 
mind, p-'ithout being abie*tb trace out the Several .necessary 
*’i'iicl efficient /’.auses, from whence the (>leasure or displeasure 
arises.” • ® 

The following 'amendment, besides breaking down the 
])?riod inio several scntaiices, cxhilxts soin^ other* useful. 
altl* ations ; “In yeslcrday^s paper we sinewed tha^ every 
tiling wliicli is grcalj ,Jiewj oi b*^aulifnl, is apt to allect the 
iinaginatfbn with pleasure. We ipust owij^ that it is impos- 
silile for us to Slssigri ,the efficient cause of » this pleasure, 
beca*list* \ye kit^ow not the nature either^of an ide*a, or (if ilic 
• liuman soul. * All that w^ can do, thcrefcfre,* in sjieculatioiis of 
this kind, is to reflect on the operations of the soul which are 
' most, agree! l?le, and to range under propei’ hdadr what is 
pleasing or displeasing to the lAind.’^# o ^ 

A third rule - for jiroserving the unity of sehtences,^jp, to 
keep clcqj^of \injiecessity parentheses. * . « . 

. ( )ri soffte occasieJns, when the sense 'is not too long, sus^ 
/'pended b/thcif/; and wbey <^liey ar^ intPoduced in a?’ proper 
■■ I lacc, they viaj^add bo*lh\o*the vivacity ancf to energy of 
. the sentence. ,liut for the most part their effect is extremely 
baM. They !ye wh&els within wheels ;* sentences in 'the 
inid^ of seiiteifces : the pA*plexed method of disposing of 
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some thoiJght, which a \vriter waifts judgment to tntroduie in 

i?s^prop4r pjacej* . « * * • %• • 

» The jfftrenthesfs in tftis^ sentence is striking and pitiper ; 

“And Vacs the jansom paid ?* It fcvas ; and paid 
% (What cap exalt the bounty inopeli^ for t^ieee” • 

Hut, in the following serftencej^ become sensible gf an 
irnyiropriety in the use of it. “ If your ffoai^s secretly reju'oach 
you for Ae wrong choice you have made (as there is time for 
repentance and rstreat ; and a return to wisdom is always 
honourable), bethink^ ourselves that the cvikis not irreparable.” 
It would b'* I nil cl» belter to cxy'rcss in a separate sentence 
the thouL^lils contained in this pareuthesis ,■ thus If your 
hearts secretly reproach you for the wrong choice you have* 
iiiaffe, fccthiiik J^urselves that tlyp-evil is not irreparable, 
Still tli( i?"iTtame for r^penianne ;4!nd retreat; and a rftuij; 
vvividoin IS always honourable.’^ 

Chapter iir. 


Of Stiiengih of,*a Sentence. 

^ p. JPO. Ke/, 

'I'm 1 in 11 D requisite of a^erfcct scrrtftice is strength. ^ 
p is mcauf such a ^ispojytion and management of the 

sf?|^B|^vor(^s rfnd members, as shall bfing out the sense to the, 
oesT^ih. image, aqd givi: every word, igeiflber, its 

due weight and force.* • • 


A sfiitciico may be clear, it may also be comjjact in all its 
part^. or ^lave •requisite unity, and yet, by some circum- 
stance 111 iiie*stfticture, iP may*fail in that strength of imjircs- 
sioii, vLicli a IcJ^t/r inhnaLjpmeutrw^yuld have ])ioducei^. • 


T\w first lule for promoting* 4 ke |^*engtl^pf a sentence, is, 
j rune it of all redundani wo^h and 
• It is^i general m,j\iin, that miy \words \^ii*li dp nol^add 
some inij)ortance*to the meaning o^a sentence,, always mjurg^ 
jh'K.-t’are should therefoie be exercisffd with re?|?cct to synoiiy- 
nioiki. worfJw, fcxplekves, circuinlocutiSus,* tiuilokogies, ayd 
Tiie •oxjTre‘'sioi] of unnecessary ciipuie^tances.VThe attention 
bi^omej/ centiss whe i words are nmltiulied without a*cRrro- 
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dpo/idtnt 'hni Vindication bf ideas., “Content with de- 
serving 'a' triui/?j)li, h4 Refused the honour of it,;” oeitei 
language tliaii to say, “ Being content with deserving 
ft,” &c. • / 

“ In the Attic commonwealth,” says an autlior, “ it yvns the 
pnvih ]c and liitliriglit of every citizen and poet, to rail 
aloud and in public.” ? letter simply thus : “ In the Attic 
corninonwcaltli it was the privilege of every '•itizen to rail in 
jiublic ' ■: -r 

Anotln*" expH'sses hiiiisclf thus “ Tlrey returned back 
.igain to tlic* same fiiy from whoUce ihbyrjaine forth ;”i mstead 
ut, “ They returned to the city whence tliey came.” l lie five 
woids, Ijf/r/Cj i>a/nr, Jrnm^ and forth ^ are mere ei^plelives, 

that have neither use nor beauty, and arc, therefo'e tQ be 

regarded as encumbrances. " v 

■u enji,j^ word bul is often Ini j^troperly used wUh ihat ; as, 
‘•^rhere can be no doubt but that he seriously means what 
he says.” It is not only useless, but cumbersome: “ There 
cjf'fi be no doubt that Jic seiiously means wh;it says.” 
Uy transposing the parts of the sfiule.’.c^t we shall im- 
mediately perceive t^e projinetv of omitting this word : 
“ That hv seiio‘:isly means what he says, theu can |^,no 
doubt.” ^ 

‘‘ 1 s*n honestly, seiiously, and unalterably of 
,th,it nr»t]iing \jaiV Yu^ibly be more iiic.vrable and emphati- 
‘‘Vally destrncti\e, or nioie decidedly fatal, to a kingdom, than 
the nitroduetion of thoughtless dispipationj and t{;e pomp 
of 1.17)' luxury.” Would not :he full impoit of lid' ..oisy 
sentence be lietter expressed ilms : “ a u of opinion, that 
nuthiug iV moi*; ruinous to a kingdom, ttiau lU^xury ainj dis- 
nation.”** • 

Some wviterf use Vimcii circumlocution in expressing thei- 
ideas^ A do., 0"J«i»’-able one, for so very .simple a thing as a 
"vui’s woiniding himself, luivs, “To mingle, or .\yound, his 
onl\Mird i'orm anti constitution, his natural limbs or body ” 
'.liU, on Some occ. nons, circumlocutions hb.vo -a jiccuiiar 
force; as in the «:oliowi«*v’ sentence : “ Shall not ^ Ac Jufj^ qt 
ill the carth^^o right ?” 
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In the* sentences which follow, the ill effcvts 'of tauljlogy 

• I , * • 

appear. . . • 

“ Set it is, that. I irlustr be forced to get home, [Airtly by 
stealth, rflid partly hy force.** * 

“ Never did Atdeus succeed better ui gainint:; the umvenaJ 
love and esteem of aLi men.'* • 

The subsequent sentence conta'ns stneral iin.’cct*ss:’'y cir- 
cumstances. “ On receiving this information, he arose, wcni 
01% saddled his horse, moiiiitod him, and lode town ” All 
is implied in say'ing, “ On receiving this information he rode 
to tov 1 ” 

d'his mjiAner, however, in a certain degree, is so strongly 
chaiactcristic of the sinqde style of remote ages, that, n*, 
boHvs of the highest antiquity, particularly the llih’ , it i*s * 
not at ill ungi'c^ceful. Of this kind are the following scrip- 
tural phrases : “ l?e lifted iip 'his voice and wept^’ 'i 
opened his mouth, and said” It is tiiie, lliat, m stiiclno^, 
they are not necessary *io the narration, liiit they are of 
.some nriportance to the uimpos’tion, as bearing the ve- 
neiable sigiiiiti ju of ancient siiuplicily. It may, on tlii.s 
occasion, be fnilhert observed, that the language of the 
present traiiolation of the Ihble, ought not be v^'^wed in an 
exceptionalfle hghr, though sdliie parts of#it may appear to 
he ol).soletfe. I'rom univensal admission, this lanmiagii lias 
ix’come so familiar ind mtelligihle, tha.. in cdl tianscrifits aiirl 
allusions, except whcie the sense is evidently injured, i. 
ought to be carefully p'-eserved. And it may also be ju'^tlv 
remar' ‘d, ^di.u, on leligious .ubjects, a Ireijucntly recurn'Mce 
of ..sc[’ipturc-laiigaa",e is attended with peculiar force and 
pruv-iety. , 

d'hough it pivimotes the stici tli of n seniee 'e, to con- 
tr.irt a roundabout melhoa of cxpri-noii, and to Jop od 
excre.sjfences, yet '"c should avoid the of pruning tuo ^ 

closely : |ome leaves should b^ "eft to shelter and suiiound 
d.» Iran. Kven synonymous Expressions may, on some * 
occasions, be used with propnetyi Onr when, an 
obscurer term, which we caiino'. wtU avoid employing, needs 
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to btf explained tby one that* is clearer. THe other Mb, when 

tlie language of f^ie emdti’ons isexh'ibiied-, Ereotidn rv?^uralsy 
dwells V)ii' its object: and, when theMeader-also feel ante- 
r^LSted, repetition and synoncmy haie frequently ai? agreeable 

. r y. / , ‘ 

* The ^^fol lowing passage, taken from Addison, who de- 
lighl(?«^ in a full apd flo\«ing style, may, by some persons, 
be deemed not very exceptionable: “But there is iiolliiiig 
that makes it,s way more directly to the soul thai/ beauty, 
\^hlch immediately diffuses a secret , satisfitction and eoiri- 
placency through the miagmativyn, anfi pvcs a finisbimg to 
any thing that is great or uncommon, 'the veiy^ first dis- 
covery of it strikes the mind with inward joy, and spread.? 
.1 cliecrfulness and delight through al,l its faculties.’' Sqjne 
degree of vcihosily may'b:f discovered in ^Ihese^. sentences, 
,'fA>^'[lhrases are repeated which seem 'little moffe than tlie 
eai'c of one ar other ; such ^as — (fiffusit/fr mli^fuction and 
cornplaccncy through the imaginafion — stnhing the mind 
iriih lywuid joy — spreading cheerfulness and delight (hfough 
all i^s faculties. Out, perhaps, some rediwrlaricy is more 
alloAvable on such livdy sul^jecls than ,’t v^ould he on other 
occas'Voiis.t n ‘ 

After removing^ mperfluilieS, the seioud rule for ])romoting 
file sk'crvvth of a sciileiice, is, to attend partieuUn If, to th^^usi 
yf coj)id(itil'eSf^-rct(ttin^, and all the paidichs emplnped /or 
*,rav^ifiou mid coinieaHtj^. * 

These little ‘^jpds hut, nndj or, udi^cf^, wh^se, mherp, then, 
t her ( fire, bee &c. arc frequevlly the most iniportau* woixls 
of any ; th^are the j'oints or binges iipoii v.»hich all sentences 
.lurff; ana, of qourse, much of their stu n gl'u' vniibt denend 
,lij|pon siichfpariiclqs'. Thp,i<fOirioii'es in using ihem are, indeed, 
:b^^any, tint r/o particular syslVjm of rn4<;.s res[)ccliiig them 
can br givan. ^ ‘,Su\ne obicrvalions, tendiug to illustiWe the 
^”le, may, howeyev, be menTaoned. *’ ' 

What is called*’ splitting b>aiticiples, or separating a pre;:. 
^Liwi frord vlun noun dw'hich it^ governs,*^ is. tch be aA oided. 
As if 1 should ' say, “ Tioiugk virtue borrows no assis^^u’ne 
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from, yet it may often, be accompanied b^, the advantaifea of 
furtum rHei3 we W *puf* to a sftand iK thought, being 
oblige:? to rest a little bn 'the preposition by itseff, ^hich, at 
the same time, carries no* signifieancy, ull jt is joined to*j|Ls 
■noper substantive. ^ \ , 

Some writers needlessly multiply demonstrative vind fe* 
lathe particles, by the frequent use of such pliraseo^ogy as 
this: There is nothing which disgusts us sooner tluin tlie 

ei ipty pomp of language.” In introducing, a subject, or 
laying down a propo^jitioi, to which we demand paiticular 
uttenl'.an, this soit ol style* Ts very proper; but, on common 
occa‘'i(ms, it is better to express ourselves more smiply anrl 
bric'ily ; “ Nolbing disgusts us sooner than the CJiipty pom^j* 
of language.” • ^ * 

Orlio' 'vriiers make a practice *of omitting the relative, 
where tliev think tit ineanftig^can be undeistood \\rr!.v.;rr 
it: as, ^‘Ine man 1 love:” ‘,^Tbe dominions we possessed,* 
and the conquests wc mailo.” Ikit, though this elliptical style 
i't inteUigiblo, and iij, alio sv able jn conversation aiid^cji^io- 
lary writing, y'L' in all Avritings of a serious and dif>’vificd 
kind it ought to h« avoided.. There, the relative ‘should 
aI^^ays be 'insert ed in its* ])roper piacc, iiiid coifstruc- 
liori filled* np. “ The man* whom I !’ove.” ‘‘ 'I'ho do- 

mirums ^^llich wc possessed, and the conquests whidi we 


made.” * 

regard to the copulative particle which occur.^ 
sc‘ freq’ieiftly in all kinds of composition, ^A.veral o]>ser\a- 
tioiis j(' lo be made. Txst, it is evident, that itio uii- 
nccp'jsary rcpetitioi^ of it e^^fcebles style. '’J'hc following 
sent ncr fio n tSir W'ilJiJm Temple, will serve for an inslabce. 
speaking of the rcfineihe - of the French language: 
t academy, set' up by Cardinal Kicbelieb, t^, anuis«,th.. 
Ttsi^f lliat age country, timJ diver* ^kbpi iTrom •raking 
into bis politics ministry, hr , light this into vogue; 
mt- French wits have, for this last ugc, been wholly turned to 
ihfc ronnemciit .of their style i/wd languag(»; 'rmrf, itidced, 
wid such success, that it can hanlly be -^quailed ns 
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^ oquaKy through •tkeir verse their, prose.” IIerfi*areno 
fewer tliati eighf’ ands one ^entencer , Some wTiteW*- ofte^i* 
make thfeir 'sentences drag in this mSinriei'j by a''careless'‘nmlti- 
pycatioii of copul^iti/es. ‘ ' " 

But, ill thf next pl^cCj it is worthy of observation, thai^ 
trough ^tlie natutal use of the toijunction und is to join 
object.'i together; yet^ in^facfc^ by dropping the conjunction, we 
often inaik a closer connexion, a quicker successi(»u of objects, 
than when it js inserted between them. “1 came, J*’saw,tJ 
conquered,” exj'iesses with more fprce,thc ra^)i(lity and quick 
succession of coiujdest, than if fcbnnecbnj^' parlicles had' been 
used. 

( « , 
f On the otlier hand, when we seek to jirevent a quick 

' transition from one object to another;, when ^we are in iking 
some enuinciation, in wliicb'we wish tliat tint" obj^ig. should 
as distinct from each' other as possible, aVid that the 
' nTb'ld should re''\ for a inomqnt, on each object by itself, 
cojmlitives may be multiplied writh*'peculiar advantage. As 
whKn autlioi .says, “,3,nch a nianynm’ht fallra vij^itin to ^ 
j'ow^r; but truth, and reas'on, and liberty ,<’'’V;ould fill with 
him.”' OliNcru', in thp^ follgwibg enumeration made by the 
Apostle Ihiil, wloit additional weight and^ disti i(;tiiess are 
given to each jjarUbcular, by the repetition of a^cenjunciion : 

•'*' I ai« peisu.ided that neither death, nor life, nor angels, ^iior 
|p’iiicipiilili(ls, iior'' pvnv^ers, nor things' pifseht, nor things to 
t'Oine, nor lieight, nor do])tPi, nor any other creature, shall be 
.ible 10 separatft’ ns from the love of (jiod.” ^ ^ 

'I'he word's designed to mark the transition noi^i oec SGti- 
lonee to anirther, and tlie coni/exion bet^wo'en sentences, are 
son^'t imes veiy,!!! correct, abd perfolni their b'd^cc in lu’ im- 
perfect ancle >obsen^d manVicr*. " 'INie following is an exaiiyde 
^ ‘Af lids kiq«l of^iria(;c*;rfacy : “ 5[>y groatires.s, 1 do not 

, the bt'ik of ai.^^XiOigle »♦bJect only, but, .the hugeness 
j.^nhDl(j view. Sink are tilie^. prospects of* an (jpeii campaign 
' country, a vastVinculiivatM desert,” &c. The word s-.vd 
r wigih’iifcs ol 'Miivt naturk- or quahty, which rie^es^rily pro. 

some 'iskijectivc^or^word descriptive of a qgalhy 
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L'oing ufifbre Ic which it refers. But, in 'life fhregoinj 
lenccj luefe no s”ch' acl]^ctive. ’Fhe aifthor had spoken 
^ of grAitness in the ansfrafit only ; and, therei'ere, sii^ has^no 
distinct"‘apntocedent to wfiicli wd can referj it. The sentence 
would have been* introduced with .m^rc prppri^ty,J)y saying. 
To this class belong, or unacr this head are ^ranged, ^le pro^ 
poets, ^kC. ‘ • 

As connective particles are the hinges, tacks, and pins 
1 ' ’ which the wonls iif the same clause, the. clauses in the 
^ame nieinbei:, the m^ml'i^rs in llu; same science, and even 
tlie itences in ti*.; same discourse, are united together, and 
their icl.itions suggested, so thev should not be either toe 
irequeiilly repeated, awkwardly exposed to view, or made ujf 
0^ jiolysyllablrs, wheu shorter words would as well convey 
our ri'’'‘'T'ing. N o twit list and in*f*Plud, insonuich that , forasmuch 
as, furthermore, ^c. itre iedirtus^words, which tcml to ovt^locJT 
and perjilex a switCMice. i , • . 

\Vp shall conclude this head with two remarks on thf 
•subject of inserting or omitting vlie coiijunctioiis. Xl>c%irs' 
IS, that the illoiive conjunctions, the e.isual, and the (Ihquiic- 
tive, wJien llioy suit'tlie sense, 4’an ore I'an'ly he di'pensed 
with than the copulative. "Tlio second is, *111.11 I'.e omission 
of copula'jives ahvays succeeds be^t wln..'i liie connexion of 
the tlioiights is eitlier very close or veiy rlist-mt. I: mostly 

in the inteTme(li:ife . cases that the coniimciion is deem' d 
necessary. When the connexion m thought is lery dislain, 
the eo;vulativ(^ ''ppcars/absiird ; and when t'^ry clost^ super- 
fluoiu • » 

.The thin/ rule for promoting tTie strength of a. sentence, is, 
to rS/ie.sr oh the capi/f^Tuotd, oi words, so f'aijthei/ luai/ make 
i,i g/ ( (//cs/ inijiression. . ^ 

That there are, in every sentence, sudh i*fipilal v'Oius 
jii Wihich tlie n.eaimig principally re:... oiu must* 
Nee; aii that ‘these vvoids shonM fios^ses^^^-oonspicuous 
ui'itingnisli^'d ])lace, is equally plain. thcjiost part, 

with us,*lhc nnponant words are ^laced'*iiJ*trR?Dcgiiining 
of tnc sentence. So in iht fonowiiig *• “ Silver 
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and gold haVe ignore; but 'such as i have, give' r unto 
thee,” &.e.' ^‘YOar fathers, where ' are (tliey ?• and thi« proi ' 
phets, do* they live for ever ?'’ ' ' 

Sometimes, howp^Tef, when we intend to give weight to a 
sentence, it i,s of^ adva^ptage to suspend the meaning for^ 
little, ^and theu' bring it out fall at the clos'6. “Thus,^' 
says an author, “on ^wha.‘cvW siife we contemplate this 
uneifiit writer, what principally strikes us is his wonderful 
invention." ^ t * , 

To accOTnpli'..ii} this end, the plsjcing of capital words in 
a coiiS])icuons par^ ctf the senteitc'e, the' na»'.oral order our 
language must sometimes be inverted. Accordhijjr to this 
I'dtural order, tlie nominative has the first place, tiie verb 'tlie 
'second, and the objective, if it be a\> activ^, verb tliat ,ts 
employed, lias the third. ‘Ghcumstanccs folUw tire n Qinina- 
verh, or the objective', as they kappcii tef belong to 
them. “Diana of the ^ Ephesians is great," is the 
natural older of the sentence. But itS strength is increased by 
inversion, thus: “Great ig^Diana of ^he Kphosi^ins." ' “1 
profes^, in the sincerity of my heart," &c. is ^Iv? natural order 
of a cii\ umstance. In^erted^tlids : “ li^ the sincerity of my 
lieavt, [ ])idf('ss," ^‘X\ * - c 

Some aidlioi^ grt^^-tly invert the natural order o/ ^icntences : 
oAiers ^vri|i; mostly in a natural style. Each method has^its 
aij.vautages. ''We hi\erted jiossessos s\rerg;tls, dignity, and 
\Vriety : the OTier, more iihture, case, and simplicity. We 
shall give an iin> lance of each inetho(1„ Jaken fronuwrjters of 
eoiiMdcrablc eminence. The fir?^ is ofjhe iu\xrrb;d prdet. 
The author is speaking of the ^^iiisery' of yiQc “ 'I'ius, as to 
the dompkite iina^’al stale, it., what cff their oww \iccord, men 
readily remti^j^A^liere vl^redB'’ this absolute degeneracy, 
*^^la^ <^sjat;y frcAji all candour, truth, or equity, tliere « 
are fe\\ 4 ! who I'lo aii^J acknowledge tly? misery wliipfi is * 

jj'jiyi^'quent. Seldom is Ll*ie ^ise misconstrued sv'heii at worst 
The misfortune lha^..'Viie*look not on this depravity, 
eonsifler llJli^^lc*^ts^5Slin less degrees. ^As, if,VtO'-be abac^- 
liitely imm01ra!!i>^tej infk<^, tVe great misery : but to be eb 
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iji^a little degree, should be, no misery or Rarnf at all \Viich, 
to allow, is^ust'as rcsiaoiiable as to own that ft is the greatest 
ill of a. body, to be in the utmost manner maimed *or dis- 
torted; buf thbt to. lose the use jonljt of one limb, or to Iv 
i»ipaiied in some single organ or memVer, is ao i’l worthy the 
least notice." Here is ijo violence done to the language, • 
though there are many inversions. ^ 

The following is an example of natural constn»ction : 

“ (mr sight is the most perfect, and the most detightfiil, of all 
our*seiisos. It fills the minJ with the largest ’ ariety of ideas, 
converses with its, objects at the greatest aistance, and con- 
die*longrst in action, without being tired or satiated 
with its proper enjoyments. The sense of feeling can, 
inubedjj give u*/ a notfcn of extension, shape, and all other 
ideas .niter at the eye, cxccptf colours ; but, at the same 
tiiiif, it is very much* straitenedT and confined in its opera- 
tions," &.C. , • , , 

Bii^t whether wc use inversion or and in what eve 
par^ ol* the* ‘^iitence ^ve dispose "dt* the capital words, it* is 
always a poinr*of consequence* that these capital '-ords 
should stand clear afid f^sentaingled from any othei, words 
that would clog«thcm. Thus, when there are aify circurn 
stances of tiiTie, place, or other linjitations, which the pnn- 
f,q»al object of our sentence requires to have cJimbctccT 
with it, wc mii'^t take care to dispose of them, so as not t"* 
cloud that priricijial object, nor to bury it under a load ot 
nrcums.aiK’Cs. • This v\ill be made clearer by an example: 
"if, w Jills! tU:*y luofe s only to please, they secretly advise 
and give in^tryctic i, they n*ay now perhaps, as well as 
formerly, btf csteemci, with justice, the best and most 
honourable among ruthors.’^ ^nis is well-bqnstnicted 
sen*?nce. It contains a great many circumstanc'os and 
verbs'mecessarj to qualify thr meaning , ur'[i/, secrciflt/, as 
ic^l, pc ^‘(ips, now, with justiitj jormerly ; yet these 
placed so properly, as neither to embarrass^ nor weaken the 
s^ntenje; while that whrh is the capital object in it, 
vizj ‘ "jcing justly esteemed tne Dfc«t and* most honourable 
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aitio^ftg authors*/' • ^csomes out in the- conclusion ^Icar and 
detached', and ^possessor; its proper p^ace. *3ee, ncrV, wllat 
would have been the effect of a different arrange menl : “If, 
Whilst they profgss to please only,* they advise* anti' give in- 
struction secretly, they may be esteemed the best and rno/'t 
honoiiifiible ariiohg authors, with *‘ju^ tire, perhaps, now 'as wel* 
as fortnerly.’^ IJcrp y^e Ifiive. pieciscly the same words, and 
the same sense ; but, by means of tbe civciimstauces being so 
mlermmgled i s to clog the capital \Vords, the whole becomes 
feeble and pci'ii’excd. f- , ' * 

^iho Jo tilth rule for promoting the strength cf senU.mces, 
iSf that a arulxcr usscrtiun or projtobitioii bhould 'never Home 
r.flcr a sti ongcr one ; and thaly when our sent cm e consists of 
two intmbirs, the longer ^sljQuldy ^cnei'a/Ii/y the coifcluding 
’ ..... 

‘vTjins 10 srfy, “ When our passions have forsaken us, we 
flatter ourselves \Vith the belief* that! we have forsaken them,” 
is ^^both inoio easy* and more clear than to begin with the 
longer part of the proposipon » “ We llat/^'j; ourselves \vith 
the bi&’jef tliat we have forsaken. our passions when they have 
fji:sa\.Lri us/' T' ' / 

I »l ' * 

In general, il is^ agreeable to fiiid*a sentence rising upon us, 
cnd^^rowiiig m its importance, to the very last word, when 
this)g,(;onstrv>ct^ h uCi’u ,.be managed wKhout .affectation. * “ If 
j^e.m|j|vet higlier/’ says ^Addison, “and consider the fixed 


siarsjJljg^ so many oceans of flame lliaf are eaj^h of tlieni 
all end (1 with a diflerent set of iflanets ; aniiw,,stlirdis(:orer 
new llrmaments and new lights, that are sui^k mrlher in those 
uii(;a I>jirv:ble depths of ethej^; wo ar^^ lost iii'.;i’ 6 h a Idhvrinth 
of suns and Vvorfds^and cqji^fcundeb with,, the magnifief-nec 
and immeui^ty pv''ncij^:^e.’' •r * . * 


TJieytj^Aiir^c^fttJ.the »‘.rerigtli of sentences is, /o auo^i cow-^ 
an Utkwnf^y^a pi epositiduy or’anpipconsitei- 

.ihgT^anSy^totthis ruh, we shojild not ebneiuSe With any’ of 


the Darticles, o)f to, freftK untfiy by. For instance, it, is' a 
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(Jea*i belter lo say, “Avarice is a rriniL of which ’w>gsc* 
men a*- oTleii ^guilUy,’’ than 'to sa/,’ “Avarice is a crime 
^ which ^ise men are of i;en 'guilty of.” This is a phraseology 
which all 'correct writers* shun and with reason. For, 'jfs 
•he mind cannot help resting a little on the lin])ort of the 
word which closes the sentence, it must be disagreeable to be* 
left pausing on a word which does not, by itself, p-oduce 
any idea. 

For the same reason, verbs which are us^d in a com- 
pound sense, .with some of these prepositic^ arc, though 
not Sc h'ad, yet stnl not proper conclusions jf a period : such 
as, lai/ hold off come ovi7' to, ihar up, and 

many other of this kind ; instead of which, if we can em-* 
jiF'y a simple '-'erb, it always terminates the sentence with 
moie .‘■'•rpiKTih.* F\eu the pronu in it should, if possible, be 
avoided in the concluaon : O'spt daily when it is joined" will, 
.some of the prejiositions ; as with it, in to it. We ^nall 
be sensible of this in the following senteiK C : “ There is not, 
in my ofiirdon, a mor' jileasing and triumphant considera ion 
in religion than this, of the perpetual jirogress which the 
soul makes towards llie perfection of its naMire, with' ait ever 
arriving at a period in it' IJow much i-.ore a* reeable the 
sentence, if had been so constructed ; i to close with the 
wo^'l pciiod? 

Besides parlichs’and pronouns, any ])h.,i.se which ex- 
presses a circiirnstanre only, always appeals Ivadly in tliv. 
rcar of a sontenee. 'V-‘ may judge of this by the following 
piiNsag : “i.et me Oiereh rc conclude by repiating, that 
division Jias c.iu^eif alt the mischief we lainenl; that union 
aloi : can "etnove it; and th it a great advance tow.uds 
tl 'S union was the coalition o^' parties, so hai pily be'.;un, 
so successfully carried on, and of Jutc su uraccou. ; 
neglected; to say no worse.” Thi^ last ’dinsc “to say no 
worse/’ 9 ccasions a falling -oF a, the end The ^|froT'or 
al.^posiiion of such circumstances in a sentence requires at- 
tention, in order lo adjust them so as shaV consist equally 
with t’ne perspicuity and t!.e iJ^reiigth the ^riod. 
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TKoftgh necessiry .farts, they are, however, like/ inegula^ 
stones in a buifding, wJTich try the slAll of &n artiS't*'. where 
to placb them with the least ofien^. ■ But* it must' be re-, 
ijpeinbered that Jhe clpse is always an unsuitable 'place for 
them. JVotwithstandirg ^what has been said ^ against conr* 
^eluding, a pcriotl witli an a<^vefb,f&c. this must not T^e un- 
derstood to refer tp yich®words when the stress and signi- 
ficancy of the sentence rest chiefly upon them. In tjjis case 
they cue nor «o be considered as dircurnstancesj but as fnc 
principal objAt;^ : as in the folic wing sentence : “In their 
prosperity, my frfL icls shall never bear me, in tli^ir ad- 
versity, always. Here, never"' and always'' being ^eni- 
"phalical woids, were to be so placed as to make a strong 
impression. , f ^ • 

The sixth, rule relating^ lo the strengtl/S)f * a-.Titeiice 
tffut in ihe^ incuibcrs of d sentence where two things are 
opmf'ared or co» intrusted with one another; where cither a 
resemblance or an opposition is intended to be expressed ; 

‘ sont' I'fj'n mbtanccp in the •Ivnguag^e and eonstf'ni''twn, > ^ki\uld 
be pr^ei ved, when t/ie things themseivks correspond t>o 

each ot/f- ry we natural Ipf'-^pect to Jiryl a itiniilar correspondence 
in the "word . ' ^ ^ i ' 

Thus, when it iS said, The wise man is harppy when he 
gains *!iiSr own a^oprobation ; the fooJ,pvhen he recornmv ids 
lipnself to tfre ftpp'ianke'of those about I’uiti the opposition 
f.oukl have been more complete if it hud been exprostd 
thus : “The wiSse man is happy when 'he gaips his cwn ap- 
probation ; llie fool, wlien he gams that of otherrV''^ '' 

friend exnggei .ites a man’s virtii.:;s ; .^an enemy iii- 
jmes 'iiis' Cl imes, ” Better <tlius: friend eiaggeraft.^^ a 

•yi’s yjitUa'i an enemy, *'lft crimes.” . ' « 

^ Ibilqvniig' passjfge from Pope’s Preface to his lionet 
jiemjiAihes'^ rute ju,st given : ^ Homer w^aef" the* 

|f genius; Nh'rgil the ^bKter artist: in the «r!ie, we 
^"admire the^ ^be other, ihe work. Hoiner 

T>8S us vvith a commanding irppetuosity ; 'VirgiT leads us 
^'ith an a^E^ctive Snajestyf'* Homer scatters with a geqerous 
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p-ofusio^\ ; bestow^ with a ^careful magnificence. 

Ilomty; like’ the Nil'e poujs out his' riches with ji sudden 
uverflow^ .Virgil, like a’r^ver in ^its banks, with a constai^t^ 
stream.’' Periods dius constructed, ^hen introduced wil)r 
piopriety, and not returning too oftCii, nave a'senSiblt'beaiity 
But we must bev'are of cai ying our attention Jb this 
beauty too far. It ought only to be c casionally studied 
wlien comparison or opposition of objects naturally leads to 
it. If su^b a construction as this be aimed ht in all our 
sentences, it lca“ds to a disagreeable uniform' y ; produces y 
regularly rct\jiniiig,clink in the period, which tires the ear . 
and plainly discovers affectation. 

The seventh rule for promoting the strength and effect ofj 
sentcnc''s is, to attend to the hurwony and easy Jlow of^ the 
words wad 7h embers. • 

Sound is a quality much inferior to sense; yet such a** 
must not be disregarded. •Por, as long a* sounds are the 
vehicle or conveyance for our ideas, t’uae will be a very 
conslJciablc connexion between tne idea which is con- 
voyed, and the nature of the sound which convey^' it., — 
Pleasing ideas, and forcibl"* rca&onii g. can hardly be trans- 
mitted to the mind by means of harsh and dfsugrccable 
sounds. The mind revolts at such sounds, and the im- 
presbion of the sen'innnt must conseonontl/ be weakened. 
The obsei\ations which we have to make on this subjec. 
respect the choice of words ; their arrangement ; the order 
and disposition of the members ; and the cadence or c^ose of 
sentences. 

V.'g begin w'^th tne choice of wdWs. It is ev^de’^t that 
vvo' IS are mbst agreeable to the ear when Tuey are composed 
of smooth and liquid sounds, iii winch "here is a propqj^ 
inlc. mixture of vowels and consonants; without too manj^ 
harsh 'consonants rubbing agalxict each otjier, or too many 
open vow^s in succession, to cause a hiatu«, or disagreex^uif 
aperture of J’'} mouth. 

It may always be assumed as a princin'e, that whate^ 
sound ar.e difficult in pronunciation, are, in the same 
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» proportio.n, har^j aMcl gainful to car. VoweJs ^jve sq.^ 
ness ; fo.^soniints, sirenqth t'" the ?Q'ind pf wordi^. The 
ip?lody of lancriiaj^e^^-equircs a just rroportion of each ; and 
tKe construction i^vill iDG'hurL, will bo rendered eitlier grating 
or eflinnuiate', bv an excess of e\tlier. Long words arc corfi 
monlv ^nore aLMeeablo to the Car than inoiiosyllahles. They- 
please it by the cof ijiOsition or succession of sounds which 
they ])iesent to it; arid accordini;ly the most han.:onious 
languau:es abmnid most in them Amoqg ■^ord--’, of any 
leriLrtli, tliosc as'* /lie most n 7 c!odid\’S ^vhicli do not run 
wholly c-ither ujion long or short syllables, -but Djrc composed 
of an intermixture of them : such as, Tt'jHnf, proJuf^e, unhidcr- 
, I'vlf vf'loalu, cileiitj/, indcpeiuient^ intpvliio'^ifj/. 

If. we would s])c;\k forcibly and ('neclual^'^, we mu'^i avoid 
^he use ' f sucli words as the fojlowiufj : 1 Siiclmis are coin- 
. pQijed of worJ« already compounded, ilie several parts of 
<»hirh are not ea.dly, and thei'i?foiG not closely, united : as, 

“ c.ss/iy/nr.ss, W'l ovphcudcdnvtis, fcndtrhcar'lcdm'sa 2. 

Such as liave the syllabiVs wliich immecljiitcny follow*' the 
acoenl^d syllable, crowded w^*h consonants that d«) not 
easily^ coalesce : us, ''*** nvmcl<'?'s^ convcnl/- 

elers 3/ Such as have too many syllalhes follow'ing the 
accented syllable: as,' *^Frimari/i/, cursorily, sunnuunty, 
vercirip/oT^u^'jut ,4^ /'ueb as have f sbor< or unace6hted 
syllable re]M‘ated, or followed by an6\(\er ^#t or unae- 
cfiiitcd syllable^ very much rescmbbiig : as, *^{o/ily, sifhly^ 
lowlily furriery.'' A little harshii^i^9\‘ colfision 'jt 
consonants, which nevertheless*' oup o'tgaus find im dilli- 
,y V' 'airbculuting, an^’whjcli do not siig<gG.t»*o the hearer 
iii^i^eeayie' idea either ,pf precipitation or of s^V.m- 
liil, . reason for suppress - 

usei^ ■ hedp'd, Jhdp^'d, wCua'd^ 

' drudp^^d, p’ud^ dl''udjji^^d, viliich seme iiavo thought very 
^'ofh^lsive, are not exposed ^clihe objections which Tie agauist, 

S ' words i^ibovc ni.3nt'oned. We should not ■. h*), well to in- 
duct- such harf^ ani stronj^ siounds too frequently ; but, 
‘»en jhgy are used sparingly and properly, they. have even 
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a srood effpct. They conjrjbute to iha^ varietv in sound whic! * 
is advantageous to lanljiiai^B. , 

Tlie next head, re-'^ngctiri^ the harmony which resi>(;ta 
from a proper arrangfement of words, is : point of preafei 
icet) . Tor^let the words themselves be ever so well chosen 
and well soundin;;, yet, if tl ^y be ill disposed, the melody 
of the sentence is utterly lost, or ^ e: dy im])aiied. That 
this is the case, the learners will perceive by the folIcAviiii; 
cxain])les ■ " Pleasures simple and moderate always are the 
best:” it woiild be- I jtte.i to say, ‘‘Simr’j and moderate 
pleasuies are always the best/’ ‘M)flico or rank may be 
the recoi ipense of intrigue, versatility, or flattery belter 
thus, Rank or oflicc may be the recompense of flatterjj,", 
vcfsat^Jity, or nitrigiic'.” A pjreJit • recommend at ion of the 
guid.u.i^c i.iTered by integrit\^ to i*s is, that it is byiall^ men 
easily understood: better in this form; “ It is a gieat J'e- • 
comniendaLion of the guidance offered Ic us by integrity', 
that it is easily understood by all mei. ” In the following 
exa"!] les, iha words arc neither selected nor arranged so 
as to produce the most ngrfeabie effect. “ If we m ke the 
best of our life, it is but >s a ]nlern.age, v^ dh dang r^s sui- 
rouiuliiig itV’ bUter tim “Our life, at tAe best, is a pil- 
grimage, alid dangers surround it.’# ‘‘\ve see that w^e are 

encv ml'en'd with dilfeullies. which w’e c-nmot prevent :” 
better, “Wo peiceivc ourselves involved in diflicnlties' that 
cannot be avoided.” “ It is plain to any one who views the 
subject, even s’i^litly, that there is nothing here that 's with- 
ut alhi/ aficl jnive ;ni[)roved by this form; “ It is evident 
^10 the slightest inspection that nothing here is uuaRay':'^ and 
pu^"" ’ I 

We may lake, for an instance of a sc. “once rfunarkably 
liar^' jTiious, the following from Milton's d’reatise on i 
catioii*: “We shad^ copdiict ) ir to a huhsj(le,‘ial)onons in- 
deed, at he first ascent , but eL;»- so smooth so green, sc ."di 
of goodly prospects and melodious sound.®', on, every .side, 
that the harp of Orpheus \ as not more charuj3|®’ l.very 
thing in this sentence conspires to promote /^S^tannony 
The words are y^ell chosen ; full of liquids ar^*’''j34ys'''’ind'« ; 
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laborious f smooth f goodly, tVtelodious, ch/irviing ai^d 

these worcj^ so artfully ^arranged, tha|.|,TWGre \ve to allei^ the 
sHjiation of any one ^f thein^we sho,iv^cl, presently, be sensible 
olb the melody s s^lfcrins,. » 

To promote tins lidtm'onious ^ arrangement ’ yf words, tl/b 
VollowiAg geneial directions ts^ill •he found of some use.' 
1st, \V‘hen the preci'^dcng word ends witli a vowel, let the 
subsequent one begin with a consonant; and 
true fru ml, u^c7uel enemy, are -smootlier apd'A^i.,>'* to the 
voice than a ^(oiion, a true^dei^ -^hit, wlien it is 
more pors])ituous^ or convenient for words or,, consonants 
to end one- word and begin the next, it is propef that* the 
,\pwels be a long and a short one; and that the consonants 
be either a liquid and a <!nute, or liquids o^ dilTerenb' sorts ; 
thus, a Irirlij ; a pitre^. design ; a calm i^treat ; are 

, mqjL'e fluent U an, a hapiry union, a brief petition, a cheap 
t\iuf,)ph, a pull i<!Ki distemper, a^cahr matron, a dean nuj'se. 
Frc^rn tliese exampK-s the student will perceive thet ini- 
poAance of accurately understanding the i^ittfl’e of ‘Vrf^vels 
and c(\;?sonaiUs, liii^uids and nv'tes, with tlie connexion and 
influen/« wliiclv 'subsi^it** antong ♦hem. 2d, In general, a 
considerable number of long,, or slwirt words near one ano- 
tjjer should 'he avoided^ “ Disappointment ' in our cx- 
pectationS wletc\jpd,ness better ithus Disapyioftited 
hope is misery.” “ No course of joy ban please us long ;” 
liettcr -. “ No course of enjoyment can delight us long.” A 
succestmn of words having the saii?ie acc^ni^pn tfleir syl- 
lables, whether it be should alsl) be. a voided 

J jvas needy, fc^jJ^ a\ld f^arfu''-” vi^q^ro\ed thus: 
‘‘James was tiiliicj, feejile, ‘ and destitute.^' ‘^They c< uld 
not be luqipy;^f’h’ h^^wa^ si^ly, pettish, ani sullen:" bet- ^ 
•fS^lius: ‘‘'Tliqv could not be happy; for In was siffiple^ 
* pieiS^sb, and' gidcfiny.” ‘ SAj^Wordsi wl^ch begin alike, oi 
®eiTb&sal ike, must ^i^pl comb t^gtither ; and the last syllable of^ 

' ^he preceding^ word jsbqnld not be the same ai ,tl|e first syl- 
* lablb of t((l["subsfpuent‘ one It*' is not so pleasing and har- 
^innnio^is^lo say, This fs a Convenient contrivance He 
is anjfinduVv^nt jiarent;*' “She behaveS - with uniform 
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^ formality as, This isa a useful ^oontVivqfice ile is a 
kind pcireAt “ Slie jRfhayes with unvaried formaKt)^'’ 

, We proceed to con'itjer the.membc-s of a sentence 
regard to harmony . They shouM not he ' rjo lon^^or dis- 
proportionate to each other When they hp,ve a regular anil 
, proportional division, thv.y arc much easier to the vc^ce, are 
more clearly understood, and better lemembered, than when 4 
this rulfi is not attended jto ; for whatever tires ^the voict) and 
oil ends tl>'' w. apt to mar the strength of fie expression, 
ana to degrad^ tb“ serie ot»tJie author, A this is a suf- 
ficieni giouijd for ^laying attention to the order and proportion 
of s^itenoes, and the different parts of which taey cpnsist.# 
The following passage exhibits sentences wherein the diflerenl ^ 
meftibejs are proportionally arranged. 

Temple, ^peaking sarcastiial]y of man, says : “‘Bx his 
pride is greater than his ignorance, and what he wani?.'i^* 
knowledge he supplies bysufifciency. When he has looked 
about him as far as he can he concludes there is no njortito 

be : w'Tie?i he is at the end of his line he is at the bottom 

* * 

of the ocean ; when he has sh^t his best, he is sure nc e ever 
did, or ever can, shoot bettf or beyond it. ,}lis oyn icason 
^ he holds to \)e the certa*ii measure of tryth ; and his own 
kiio\\ ledge of what is possible in nature. '' II ere every '^hing 
is at nee easy to the breath, giateful to car, a^-d intelligi- 
ble to the understanding. See anotiicr example of the same 
kind in the 17tli and 18th verses of the 3d chapter of the 
prophet Ilabakk ik. We may remark here, that our present 
version of tTie Holy Scriptures, especially of the Psalms, 
abounds with jijs'ances of an harmonious arrangemtnt of tne 
word*^ and me'hibers of lentences. 

. Tu the following quhtation froih ^'■!\otson we* sfiall ’ 
come ^nsible of an effect very different fm n that c the 
precedihg sentences : “ This discourse concerning the ea*?!- 
iiess of the * Divine commands, dots all along suppose and 
acknowledge, difficulties of the firsi^ enWrcc'upon a *'e- 
ligious course ; except oidy in those persons' Who have hac 
ha PI '.ness to bo trained up to religion the easy and 
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insensible degrees %\ a pious virtuous Lduc^tion* 
Here tlier^ ip some decfref of harshness and u'jiplcusaf^jies':'' 
OJ^ig principally fo^this, that therejis propcfly no more 
tha^j one ]>iU«NC oi^iz-iest n the sentence filling bft^^cen the 
tj^o mcnihtrs into 'whitii *t is divided, each of which is scy 
loncf as fo occasion a considerable stretch of tin bieath u 


^ pronouncing it ir ^ 

ith respect to the cadence or close rf a entenrg, c u( 
should be tike^ th t it be not ibrupi, oi nn]>j^. ihe 
following instiiitiS's ^la} be suftc^knt ^o show ih pujiu y 
of some itUiition lO this part of thf ifite ‘ irti^ dili- 
genet, and ividustry, joined with good lemieraiT /nudtjncp, 
f anc prosppious in ^tiural It would bt better tl ^ irtue, 

diligence, and industi'^, jpmtd with ^ood Iciijtr n cl pi i 
^denec, liMC ever been foun 3 the surest rent to ^ jos» nty * 
Aiiv 'author, S|x ilting of the Innity, c' pies ts Inn df thus 
^^ItSs a Tn>stcrrf wliieh w( firnl^ believe the tiuth of, and 
huviiblv idoic the d^-pth of’ IJow much bcttei vonll it 
Invt olen by this ti inspo^ilion “ Jt is a inyst ly, tl\^ruth 
of wlitaJi we brmly believe, and ^e depth ©rwhicli we huinblv 
adorejji ^ ^ 

In order to gKe a senten^e‘'tIii^'propfci » lose the hugest 
ioember of it, antl\he fuMest v^ords should be i» to the 

conclusion ^ lifit^ir^jjie distrijjiilion pf yienmrh i ^d n 

e cidencc of the penod,oas well as ik the sen uc I rii - 

selves, variety mu‘*t be observed , for tl t mind so« t r vm 1 
a ficq^ienl repetition of the same lone t ^ » 

Though attention to ^bssW&r^s end incin’^e* s ^\ \ fli 
clQi,o ®f nc^lK\ \* j.tt It rhi St iKo 
be ke])twi;jf«n jiibjter bounds Sensoj Ins its m i h 

jii slmuicK perspicuity ]recision, or stui^^cith 

*TrTciitin[ij^t, ^e sacrificed to sound All uiniKan ag rds* t 
intiocluee^-^lfeieiy to rounci live penpd, o\ fill un tl wc !r ^ 
iS|l^|froat blemv>hes iiS ^Vftting The} arc 1 4 li-h mrl 
* pimme o^n^ments* b)i which a sentence alw^V' 1 ^nore 
in point of wtfght than it CJii^ gam b> such dd(l ♦ ns 'i' ’*<: 
somiji ^ ^ ^ t ^ ^ * 
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dft*FiGjJiiES OF Speech. * • 

\ ^ • [Exercises, p. 203. Key. p. Ug.] 

Tlie FouiiTii reqjiisite of a pe»*feci sentejice is a judici^s 
-'.se Oi’ the Tj^ures of Speech. • 

As figurative language i: to^ be met in almo-t every 
iientence, and, when properly emp'o^’^d, corifeis beauty 
and sti'eagth on composition, some knowledge of it appears 
to* be ind’" j^^.’^sable to ?lie scholars who are l^arning to form 
their seutcnctSs with per^cuity, accuracy, and force. We 
shali^ viiercfore, eyumerate the principal fi^^ares, and give them 
som# ex\:)iauation. 

In general, Figures of Speech imply some departure froiji\ 
^ilflpli^ity of ei^ressidti; the idea jvlrich we mean to convey 
is expftsse^in a particular yanner, and with somtv circum-^ 
stance added, which is designed to render ^he impression* 
more strong and vivid. , Wlfen I say, for instance, “ Tlul 
a g(jpd man enjoys comfort in the midst of adversi^ 

I jii^ikvexpT^sc my thoTights in tlid Simplest manner pdssil^le ; 
but when I say* “To the ^upright there ariseth 14ght in 
darkness;” the same* sentiment •is ao^ressed in a fit_urative 
style; a new cimumstar^e A introduced; “light is put in 
the place of comfort,'’ and “ darheess” - is used to suggest 
the lea of “ adversity " In the same manrer, to say, “It 
ifi impossible, by any search we ^an make, to explore tie 
Divine nature fully," is to make a simple proposition: but 
v^eiJ \ e say* CaiiLt thou, by searching, find the 
Lord? Cans* thou find out the Almighty to perfection? I# 
is high as l^cajen, what canst thou do ? deeper than beU 
what canst thou kno’7 ?" this introduces k figure into tlic 
s\yle ; the proposition being notlonly exj7iessed,^biit with it 
adiT'-ation and astonishment. ^ • 

But, though^ figures , imply deviatifiif *frBiif what may * 

be reckc.rcd the most simple Dmi of sjj/sech, we are tiot 
thence to conclude that they imply thin^ yncommon, . 
or^ unnatural. On many oiJcasioiis, tRey are both the 'most 
natwaj, and the most common* metliod of uttering^wf sen- 
dments. It M^ould be very difficult to compoid^uSw^ourse 
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B wilhout ysing tjiemtoflon : nny, theie' are few sentfiices oi 
coiisi(lerab\e leni;tb, iri^wliich there (lobs n‘ot ovicif*: sorne 
e 3 Ct)ression tliat inay^he termed a This lacing tjie case,, 

may see the pecessiAy of some attention, in'ortler to uii- 
derstaiitT tlieil- nature aSd use. « f 

At tK'e first ri.se of language^ meu v^ould begin with giving^ 
names to the difl'o-’Cirt tUijeets which tliey discerned, or 
thought of. The stock of words would then be ver^ small. 
As men’s idcj^ multiplied, and then acquaintai^^yj^th objects 
increased, theiNiiloi'i^' of names an|F words wouki also mcie.ise. 
But to liie vast vtoii^ty of objects and ijcas no lanj^uige is 
adequate. nbJo language is so copious as to have, a separ.ite 
jyord for every separate idea. i\Jen naturally so-aght to 
abridge this l.ihoui of nijiltiplying words wiMiout eii^ ; *-nd, 

_ in order ^to lay less burefen on their inenioriefr, mode one 

* •' r t , ( 

word, whicludicy had already appropriated to a certain idea 
\:r ‘object, stand cih-o for sonittiothpr idea or objects, bet>veeii 
wl^ich and the jirKnary one, they found, or fancied, some 
rofatio'ii. The names of sf^isible objee'is were lihe' woiiJa^rnost 
early introduced ; andwcrc, Jiy degrees, ‘extended to llio.so 
inentpr objects, of wlAoh men h^l mole obscure coiicejitions, 
and to wliich tlk'y found it m'bre *difiiculti to a'ssigii distinct 
, names. They bcJjroweci, therelore, the naine*ot some sen- 
sible id^a,^ w'nb^e imagination Ipund some acuity. 

Vlius, we speak of a piir,(i7i^ judgment” and a clear head ; a 
ioft or a heart ; a rouph or a smooth lieliaviour. We say, 
injhmcd by anger, warmed by love, pritfe, mtUed 

• ink) grief; and these are alm6st the only s\;Vi\fic»'at words 
wVi.lb have for such ideas!' * , 

' ••If 

The priricipaV ^dvantag^s of figuii'^s of sjieeteh are fi’i^ two 
f^owin^^.^ — ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

■ First, ‘I'hey^ enricli language, and render it more ca,piou< 
By llieir rdeabsJVc^rds and phrases j^re n^ultiplied for le^preJs- 
id^ all sorts of*vloas ; for,\le.scribirig even the miv% test diflcr- 
ences ; tlje .nicest «3h ivies and colours of thot^^ht ; whiffh no 
language could, ,.pos.siblpr do bj jiroper woid& alone, without 
ossisilaijcc from Tropes. * ^ - 

ISlcondt^',^ ‘Thqy frequently ffive us a much deafer and 
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more view' qf llie pn;.cipal o^jcCl, than we could 

• l^ive, if iUwere expresseu in simply terms, and divested of 
its acc'’Ssory idea. 11^ a well chosen hgiire, eveif clmviction 

• IS assisted, jlnd the ii. pressiorf of a IaUIIi upon the niyid 
made more lively and forcible "than it woa’d othe^’ iso be. 
A'e perceiv" this in the following illustration of Young ; 

' “ V\ hen we dip too deep in plcj'^urc we always stir a sedi- 
ment that renders it inipnro and noxious and, in this in- 
slar*'^ . “ A heart boilqig with violent passions will always 

k send lo' iiiiiu vaMiig fumes to the head.” An .mage that pre- 
sents} so nouch CO ['^u'Xy beu cen a niorai e al a sensible idea, 
serves, like an ingument from analo'jy, to enforce what the 
autlfbr as'.et ls, and to induce belief. » 

IlaMii'jr considered the general nature of figures, we jiro- 
ceed i#j\t to p uticularize suclupf them as are oik the most 
import, inci‘ \ i/. Alela.plior, Ail<y;ory, Comparison, Mctc.iymy, 
Synecdoche, I\ rvomlication. Apostrophe, Antithesis, IiinTrc'- 
gation, J'Aelaniation, and Amplification or Climax. 

A Mctii}>hi)}‘ is a figure founded entiielyon the resciqblance 
which one ebjee' beais to another, lienee, it is much allied 
to simile or eomparison, and is indeed no other than a com- 
parison expi’L^'sed in an abrMged form. When i '‘ly o.' some 
gieat iniiiish r, ‘‘Vhat he upholds the state Tike a pillar winch 
.sl 1 p])()l■t'^ the v^ eight of a whole edifice,” 1 fayly make a com- 
paris^Mi : but wI’Imi J ^^ay ol such a *iiinioter^ That he is 
ihe jjiilar of the stale,” it now becomes a metaphor. Jn the 
latter case, tin* coinjiarison between the minister and a pillai 
is^made, in llie nind ; imt it is expressed v/ithout any of the 
w'ord.s thnf dvjnote coinpaiison. 

Tlie folio' ’ng aic c..amples of metaphor taicen from 
Scripture: “ I wijl be unto liw a a all tr.fire ro',uid about, 

• and will be the glory in the ..lid^- o‘' I 't,”' a. 

niid iny fortress.” “ Thy word 2^ a l|iimj 2 ito my fee^ 
a light to iny ]).*th.”» , ^ 

Kuics 10 ho obs(3rved in the use 6f metaphors. 

E .>, as iVrll us other Jigw s, shoL!(J,\tfi no ckt#*- 

be s(ui/i on projastly ; and dio'dd alwau' he such as «c- 
cordlpjlii i/td strain oj our sentiment. The latter na. t of the 
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^folld^Mjrjg paff^agt, ■frgin a late historian, is, in till's djf^pect, 
very eAoeptionabfxi. He'^'s giving *d.fi tj,cc,oiint#of tpe ^’muivj* 
act of pArli^imeiit against irregulai rfjdrriagcs in England. 

« "fhe bill,” says he, ^Miudcrivent a'^reat rmmter altera- 
tions a aiigciiiCnent^ which were not ■ offccted wi^thout 
t.'olent ^;ontcst. -At length, hovv(?.x*r, it was floited tliTnugli 
both hd’.ises on the tide of a great majority, and steered into ' 
^ the safe harbour of royal approbation. 

2. Care shojild be taken that the TpsanblancCj whieJj^i. *J^c 

fouTidation wetophory he deaf and persfAc^^s"^^ * '' 

fetched, no?' dtfficX’f to discover* ^ The* tv^fagression jjf thi^ 
rule makes wliat are called harsh or folced •inelaphois ; 
•which are displeasing, because they puzzle the reader, and, 

* instead of illustrating the thought, render itti perplexed ipid 
intricate. • 9 ' 

3. l«i the ^lird place, we»sliOuld be careful *!n the coii- 
of inetaphois, vevtr to j^imblc nictuphoricai and plum 

iatiiriKi^c iogcLhct'. ^An author, addressing himself to the 
k me, says: — » » 

To thee tlie Avorld Us jiresent Ijomr.ge pays ; 

J The harvest Q/Vrly, hut matuiechc 

Jt IS plain* that, iVad not the ih/mcr-misled ihini to the choice 
9f an improper phfhse, h^ would have said, ' 

/A'lm’.sf^^rly, but malurr the crop ; * «> 

4 n f , 

♦arid so would have continfLed the figure^whi(di""||jf^d begun. 
Whereas, by d.’oppiiig it uiifinished?^\iVr by c’.aployiiig tlie 
literal** word “praise,” wlrgri w^e were expWiij'a sdinclliii'ii 
that related to the harvest, the figure is broket, aii^^lhe two 
irie’nilH'rs Vf the senience have no suitable ctiTr(?sT)ondeuce to 

tf _ f* ^ 4^ 

each ullier^ t « , . , • , 4 ^ 

Wc ^sthoutcT avnit mdkrng two jnconsisicnt metapliors^ 

, iiK'Ct on onf ol.rjp^t., Tlijs is wduit is called yunri/ metjfl'ilioj^ 
i\n^ is indeed one of |lifj greatest' rai3.i])i)lijations of this 
tigure One rnify be “ sheltered under the patronage of " • 
gretit rtiai'i/ but *^it iWould be wrong fto ^’‘sheltered 

under the maslSr'bf dissi’^ifulf tion as a mask conccal.s but 

doesJ^nCt ^belter. Addison, in his letter from Italy, snys 
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* \ m ^ ifi my stnitrgling muse witfi [jaio, 

, ^ .. .That lonp to hunch into » boTderKirain/ 

The tniise, figured ''S a horse, may be bridged ; huk when we 
speak of l.'uv'nching, wc /nake it a ship , arid,4iy no fordff of 
imagination, cari.ilbe supposed boih a h'!)rj(5e and jt ^hip at 
one moment bridled to hi Icr it from tauncl^ing. ^ 

Ine same 'Author, els^wheic, snys, ‘'There is not*^ single 
vjew of human nature which is not sufi.eient to cxltngukh the* 
seed'' »;f pride.” Observe the incoherence of the things here 
ioined ' TogullYr^ making a view exlmguish;,^%.n^ extinguish 
seeds. ^ • • . 

As rnelrojJiors .ought never to be mi\t(l, so they should not 
be vjrowded together on the same object ; for tue mind has 
difliculty .in passing readily tlirough many different views t»f* 
. the savie object^presented in succession. # 

Th* /ii.s^rule conyeriiing «n^cttiphors is, that i/iSy «V }iol 
too fur pvt sued. If the lesernblance on whicn tlie fig.Tre ks* 
founded be long dwelt uj>un*and carried Into all its mtniue 
circi'instanees, ^ve tire llic reader, who *soon grows weaAr of 

A • • • * 

this oii-Lteli bf ,^aney, and we riinder our discourse obscure. 
This i'^ called Htiuinm*^ a ; (fophoT. Authors of a lively 
and strong jmamn:ition are apt to o n into this.exu erance 
of metiiiihoi. \vhen they hit. upon a figure that pleases' 
them they ere loth to part with 'it, and frequently con- 
tiniK. it so lon^’ u, ti. beco ae icdiCvS a *d u' .ricate. Wc 
may o))ser\(, fur instance, how die following metaphor i: 
simn out ^ ^ t 

Thy tnouejif' arc vauabonds; all outward bound, ^ 

'MuNi ^aiufs, and rock-^, and storin'?, to cruise for pleasure; 
J'f gain’d, bomaht, and better miss’d than gJn’u. 

Tiney amf sense, fftmi an*iv^~"Ct<'d*shor/., 
ihy caigo bring;. and pest:’?nc. th'' j^rize:* 
riicn such a thirst, insatiable thir^, ^ ^ . 

By fond iiididgence but innam’q the more ; 

Fancy kfill cruises whep ]>ooi sthse is tired*. 

An Allc^h'^ ma}t be legardcd as u*mliaphoi- continued; 
sip'ie it is the representation of spaie one *hing by anothei 
thfit ry..einbles it, and which is made to stdhd *“or 
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iffSiy URe from the Scriptures a very fine 'examplij^Oi' an 
allegory, ill the ff.0th‘'4*sa^m ; whers *the people of Jsrael are, 
represented timdt* the image of a. vine.; and, tlic fii^ure is' 
cabled tliroiighoiit wfch great' exactn esc and beaaty.^*' *' Thou • 
hast bk^sjlit a \iue out* •f ‘Egypt; thou hast cast out tlie 
Vt^athen and planted it. ITjou f.jparedst rootji before itf 
and diej-st cause it to lake fleefi root, and it filled the ‘'land. 
^'iThe hills were cov^'idb with the shadow of it; and the 

boughs thereof^were like the goodly t^jidars. She sent her 
boughs into fkq sen, and her branches into th^ river. .\N iiy. ^ 
hast thou broken ^ewn her he&\!l,es, sp all the^ which 

pass by the way do '[duck her? 'I’he boar* out *of llie wood 
*doth waste h, and the wild beast of the held doth Uevofjr it. 

' Fveturn, we beseech thee, O God of floats, look' down 
from heancn, and behold; ^qnd visit ^this v^ine 1” Si3 also 
Kzekk ’ 5vvii. 22 — 24. i, ^ * * • 

* ^ The first aiui [uiucipal requisite in the conduct of an alle- 
gor;^ is, t/iat tln^ figvralivc nml the literal rucuuinff be not 
iiiion.ststrnf(if }o^iilit7. Indeed, ^all the rules thakweic 
given for metaphors, may also be ajiplied Jo 'allcgorte, on 
'dccoui'l of tlie aflinity they l^.ir to each other. Tlie on!} 
niatci’/d diilereiice ifctvveen them, besides the one being 

< L t ' 

sliQrt, and the otjier being tprolon'ged, is, tliat a metnplior ’ 
l:l\vays e\[dn ins itself by the w'ords that are cbiiiit etui with 
it in then' 'j-ivipcl' aTitJ' natuial* ineaTVing*": ,'is, when !•* s,jv, 
Aclulle-' was a lion;’'* “An able inmistLr is the ]n!Iar 
of the Suite :”rthe “lion” and the’ “pillar” a|5, sufficiriilly 
inter] j^elfd by the mention of “.^ohil'’es” anikilyi^^ if'iiiistcffi,” 
whioli I join to them; but aiiwsi^Oi'y is, or nlay allowed 
t£>*sfa*l!d ^ss coiinei^ted^ith the literal ineaiAfyi^ tlie inKi-pn'- 
lation not^ being si direit^ pojifled dift, bqt left -to ourtawn 
■'dod.^, t. y I m' * . * 

gory^waf,^a favoiyite method of delivering insti^'c.j^ ‘ 
in^Hjpicnt times : lor wljat^vve call fitiblet, or parables,' are no 
other than alldiA’ries. Il/*words and actioirs allfibntcd *. * « 
or* ihaiorm.rte J>bjects, the dispoiiitioiiS- W* men were 
ed ; and wlPVit \%e ci'lj tlje moral is tlie unfigured sen.sfc) Ji 
nir th^llcg'>ry. . 
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A^c9^^]}arison or simile^ ^s, when the^reltmblance between tw<f 
(Jbjcc ' hrxprtssecTi ^ and gAMaliy p^irsue^ lyore fully 
than tfie^natijre of a metaphor .admits ; as when it is r»iid, 
“ Tlie actions of princes are like«thc»e greaj: rivers, theycolfi’se 
winch every one beholr)^, but their'^sprint’s have been sce^ 
by f “V.f the mouB tain# areL round about Jerusalem, so 
the hold is round about his peofile.” , ** llehold, how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity! 
It. .3 like the precious fitment, &c. and as theVew that des- 
eiiued upon iie^riouiitain%of Zion." ^ 

TtJe iidvantage this figure arises ^ om the illusti^tion 
wiiitjji Ih^ simile employed gives to the princ'pal object;^ 
from live clearer view which it presents ; or the more strong 
impression wliidfi it sta«nps upon tl\f) mind. Observe the effect 
of it ir^ the iipllof^ring instance : The author is cxjilaining the 
distinction between the power? of sense and ’.magmati'jin in 
the human mind. ‘‘ As '^ax,i» says he, “ w#)uld not be imJ 
quate to the purpose of signature, if it h*d not the power# to 
retain* js well^is to receive the im|fftssion, the same holds of 
the soul widi rcsp(!bt to sense ^d imagination. Sense is its 
receptive power ; imagination, ks rgtintive. Had it* sense 
, without iniaffinati^n, it w^ulu^not bo as we.c, biit^as water, 
wliere, thoii^b^all impressions are insteintly. made, yet, as soon 
as they are made, tliey eie instantly los^ " 

In comparisons cf this nature, \lie understanding is con- 
cerned muchenore than the fancy : and fliereforp the rules to 
lie obser'T;d* ^ijh respect to them, are, that they befclear, 
and tlint Hie, useful ; that ihey tend to render our concep- 
tion of uic priiicinal odjccl niorit distinct; and that llity* io 
' not lead our view aside, and bewij ler it with any %lse light. 
^W*. should always remember that s'miles are -iiot afiJuirr'n.Ls* 

" j ■ ^ • 

riowever apt tliey may J^e, tliey do ip more than ex^ilaii:^ the 
v/x 'AGr*z sentiments ; uiey do not prev^ theiTi bb fbunded on 
truth. i ^ 


• * Co.nparisor\,s ought not fo be founded^on^ Ik^entssj^s .^ich 
are tv .0 faint ^ and 'reipote. F<ftr these, A pF^e of ' ■ 
straui the mind to ^ com prefiend them, and throwj 




upon the subject! 'ft also to be,qbserved, that a conipjiTison 
winch, ,iiii)lhe jTinci|3af*circumstanc§&, carries a' sirfAcienMy 
wrar rf*^(MnJ)JancG, ^ay become jninalural apd (jb^cuie, i( 
pVslj c^i oo far.^ ,]\othin^ iy more opposite to th5 design of 
^tlus IiL'iiru, than to hiiftt a’ftei a number of coincrJciK^s 
in niiif.itc poiiiis, merely to sli«^\vln>w far the bntcr’s iis^^jimity ■ 
ran slrctc!i the reser’V'laiice. 


A is fornded on the se' eral relations, of'ltf use , 

and clii'ct, coiitainof, and conlauj/J, sj^gn .-uiid ^Lhiiig slgnihfjd. 
\Vh.-ii we say, V' They lead Aiilton,^ the caus^i^’ ])ut 
instead oft. the ellbct ■ meaning “ MlitOll^s worls^’’ (pi the 
rollier hand, when it is said,‘nh’ay hairs should be respected,” 
we ]iiit tlie ellect tor*il)e cause, meaning Siy haV-s, 

old (ii^€i “ The Ivctlle hoiis,” IS a jilirase ^^ieri»tlic r.ame > 

'' 4 ., :.. - 1. n^.44. *^1' n n,:? 


Of 

t!ic,/joiitaim'f-‘Js substituted Vor that of the thing contained. 

'.^siinie Uho. sceptre’^ «'is common expression for 
eiiSeim.: on royal arttliority ; the sign being put for the thing 
sigiiil'ied. ‘ * 

\\ hen ihc whole is put for part, or a ['art for the whole , 
a gry,us Ibi a sjjeciesJfQ," a»s])ocies fof a geiiirs ; in general, 
w'lieii any tliiiigiess, or any ihfiig i(.»oie, iscpul fbr the j/rtci^i^ 

I object ineanl ; th& figui>r is llien called a aj/iut* df icin' or coui- 
^y, coiimym, fofc nv^tance, tb des^^ril'c .1 
•whole object by some reyiurkable part of it : as when wt; say ; 
‘■A beet of Iwenly Sad,” in the jd.ice of ’•'■slip's;'' wIkmi we 
usfl t^-ie “ head'' for the penon," lli^' icuns” Vo'r ” ica.” 

I'j like inanncr, ail alliibule^ ihay he put foi’*Tl spbjeet : as, 
^%¥«uthj. for the ‘‘joung,” the “^dee{»’' 'o{^ tlie ^ea," and 
soinetime^a subjy^ict I'or il:If,cilti'^bnte.ji t • ^ 


J^C7soh[li((ition ^ot'^ I^ o'sopopdia is that figure by^ w,hir *'>4 
we attribifte* iflb ind a'ctioi. to iiiaininSite objects. .Tlie ^se 
(A* this figure is,.vcry nit\/nil and extensive: is a won- 

derful priiiieijjsa ip huinaii nature, und^i;^ emotiir.i, w ' 
anjj|^^all <4;jeclJ?. VVheii ^we suy,^*^^" the ground ihirs’i 
or, ‘*the £fll/ with plenty;” wly.^ w«? 
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lisease's being t 
fh'ceit/iP;^ such expressjtoiis siiow thb^cility^ith ^xhicli the 
{nlnd can arcommodate die properties ofjiving^rcutures ^ 
tilings that*are inaniinatc, or to •ibsiract coiiceptions ^ j!^ 
OT®n i’dl'nnir.: Tlio lollow arc stiskiiTi; cxampflis from the 
'Scriptft^jis : ‘^V'lien Isracl.wQji^ out of r.sxyju, the b'^I.isc Oi 


Hfcgures.) • persp’ &c. ^ 

ipeak arnbi Lion’s being, restless^^* a 


hidah from a pcojile^of strange langiuie^ V die sen snw ft, and 
ll(‘d : .^rdaii Avas driven back : tlie i#ouiitains sLijipcd like 
ran!^ and t!io‘ Jiltle lii]lsCi\e Iambs. Wliat adeif^ljte, O tboii 
sea ! that lliou licddest ^ Th^i^ .Fordan, th;^ thou v.jst dp’ m 
back r ie inomit^iiis, that ye skij>ped lam-?; ;md,ye 
bllfe liills, I'Ke l.riibs ? Tnunblc, thou earth, nt th« jnesenco 
of the Lord, at the 'presence of tlio CJod of .iacob,” 

‘‘ ^'lir Avilderness and flic solitary^jihicc shall be }.;I:id for 
llioTn; a. id tl. . deSert shall re|oicc*and blossom as the ‘’ose ” 


Apostrophe is a tiiriiing f»m tne regular course af .'ic 
sulijecl, to addie&s some lle^son or thnfg ; as, Jlr itb 
suallo,’^ ‘■'cj up iin vjctoi^'. i) den^ftf where is lli) stiu^? O 
grave! Avhere is tliy •victory ^ 

The following is an* instance o 4 ' pefi anificatiou and apo- 
strophe uTTiten : “ h) tliou ^worB of the Lord 'f how '>Aiii 
it be ere llio-i* le quiet t put thyselbup i to tliv '-c.tbbard, 
lest ai^l be siill ! Ilow rjan it be riuiet, seeing dio i <lrd bath 
L’Pcn it a charge agai?isf Askelon, ani) against tin' se.i-slioie ' 
tiiei’o bath lic% a])poiiited it.” See alsb an extr Kadinarv 
cxdinjilo 0 ^" tl*-L^e,tifurC'>* vn the Idth chapter of lsaiali,|b.- a 
tile 4 th to da ' plli Averse, \Aliorc llie prophet describes the 
fall (ir'llic A'^syriap bmi^ire. • 


Tl« T'pxt figure* ilfs^ifer is A i^ifhesis t’oni]Mr,ison is 
on the reseniWgSiCC ; anl.tl. 'sis, on the M‘-Mva<t oi 
op|'»?>s'it*oii of tAvo objects. C’oni a 4 iias .ih a)- be etlcct, 
to make c-v«h of tiic contrasted ol jeets anjiem’ in ibo 
light. , hite, for distance, m ver rp; .•ai'-, s'* blight 
us \vTi>n it is op])0[2(;‘d^o' black ; and wlieii b''‘'h are vie^ved 
togetfiV-^ An autboym his defence of a friend ‘'"aiust^jj^, 
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charge of murc^'^r, expresses himsrK thus : ‘‘ Can yon believ*. 
that the person ,vhom ne scrupled to slay, when he might 
i.../e done r'' with full juslice, in o, convenient place, at a ^ 
piop-'T time, with seeme impunity ; he made no scruple to 
murder against justice, in an unf ^arable plac^, at an uni;t..i- 
sonahle time, and at the risk oi ^pital condemnation ; ' 

The following eXi^.A.ples further illustrr ‘e this figure. 

Tho’ deep, yet clear ; tho* gentle, ; et not dull ; 

Strong, without rage; without overflowing, '’.dl. 


‘ If you wish Ui ^nrich a person, study- not to increase his 
stores, but *o diminish his desires." 

“ If you regulate your desires aocordis^ to the standard of 
nature, you will never be poor; if, a»-cording to the standard 
of opirion, you wilt never be rich. 

A maxm., or moral saying, very properly receives the 
'b' .n the two *ast examples, bo*h because it is supposed 
to oe tlic fruit o^ Uieditation, and because it is designed to 
be engraven on the memorv, which recalls it .nore Cu dy by 
the help of such contrasted expressions. But where such 
sentences frequently ruccced each other; wdiere this be- 
comes an aiitli fr’s ^favourite and prcvail.ng manner of ex: 
pressing himself, bis blyle appears too much studied and 
laboured ; it giv^s u.^; die impi*cssioE of an author altmding 
more to liis manner of saying things, than to the Hungs 
Ihemsehes. JS&C 

Jn,(Trof>(ition. literal ase of interrega- 

lion, is to ask a que^ion : bnt when r'en are strongly m^ved, 
whaievci they >yould affirm or deuy, with gv:iL earnestness, 
they naturally pit ir. ‘h fonn oi a question, expussing 
the. Joy t)w; slrongrst ?c .1 d^ace of the truth of theii own 
senfment. arJ appeal'.jg to their heai-ers fpr the in o. i- 
bility of the contrary. Thus Balaam expressed himself to 
Balak. “The Lord is not a men that he should lip, li..* 
therthe .on man -hat he should repe^'t. uaJa he said it, 
and shall he r .it do i* ? Hath he spv ken it, and shall lr“ 


n.'t lULkp it good ?" 
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